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Waste Machines 


(Specify make of machine 
when ordering) 
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Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are of the finest We Carry Parts for 
materials, assembled by skilled workmen, assuring dependable PICKERS SPINNING 
day-in and day-out performance without expensive stops for + — 
, ; S AIST. 
adjustments and repairs. — ‘ 
7 
| | AP MACHINE WINDING 
These Aprons, because of their unequalled quality, are now LAP MACHINES WARPING 
standard equipment in textile mills throughout the country. COMBERS ford 
| | | . BOBBINS 
Available in both spiked and slat types for all makes of DRAWING . 
pickers, openers, breakers —- waste machines and _ garnet — SPOOLS 
machines. AND ROVING SKEWERS 
We also make aprons for all makes conditioning machines. Quality and Service Our Motto. 


Liguidations 


Le c. TODD a 


NERY AND 5S 
, v/ 
Y 


GASTONTA, N. C. 


F. C. nae) N A & Treas. 

















Mitts spinning yarns for war-essential fab- 
rics are producing smoother, stronger, more 
uniform yarn...and at substantially increased 


speeds... by using Texaco Spindura Oils. 


Spindura Oils effectively cushion spindle 
vibration, resist hunting and lagging, thus 
assuring more uniform tension and twist, and 
permitting higher speeds and heavier pack- 
ages. These oils reduce ends down and stock 
spoilage. 

The outstanding performancethat has made 
Texaco preferred in the fields listed below 
has made it preferred by prominent mills 
in every textile area. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits 
that can also be yours. A Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer will gladly cooperate in the selec- 
tion of the most suitable lubricants for your 
equipment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


More buses, more bus lines and lubricated with Texaco than with 
more bus-miles are lubricated with PilMoliil-lam olaclilekMmeclileliil-tem 


Texaco than with any other brand. 
More locomotives and.cars in 


More stationary Diesel horse- the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with than with any other brand. 


Texaco than with any other brand. meee ; 
More revenue airline miles in 


More Diesel horsepower on the U. S. are flown with Texaco than 


streamlined trains in the U. S. is with any other brand. 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS ® HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Volume 107. No. 2 
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One Mill’s Decision on “Low Cost” 


Repairs 





DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts | 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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5 PERMANENT CELLULOSE FINISH 


Is Adding Strength and Serviceability to 
* MOSQUITO NETTINGS * CAMOUFLAGE NETTINGS 
Margquisette Tricot Lace 


“eee 


Over 50,000,000 yards of these fabrics, These are important Ceglin features: 


plain and colored, finished with Ceg:in, ¢ A truly permanent finish 


have been delivered for military use. ¢ Increased fabric tensile strength 


Ceglin (permanent cellulose finish) meets © Setieenieit eadithen: meatetadide 


all requirements for permanence of finish, ® Stabilized shrinkage and stretching 


stabilization of shrinkage, resistance to ¢ Increased resistance to slippage or 


slippage, etc. distortion 


® Exceptional binder for pigment colors 
Ceglin provides greater fabric strength 
: * Aqua-Sec Water Repellent and Pura- 
and serviceability because it permanently ; 
tize Mildew Proofing Compounds may 
reinforces each thread. It is so firmly an- : 
be incorporated 
chored to each fiber, that it’s fast even to 





kier boiling. Ceglin has built an estab- 
lished reputation through its extensive 
use on many types of fabrics, including 
sheets, table damasks, shirtings, dress 


goods, etc. 


Ceglin may be applied before boil-off .. . 
during mercerization ... before or after 
dyeing ... before or after bleaching... 
or as a final finish. It is available in either 


dry or solution form. 


Manufactured by 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


*Product and processes patented 


General Sales Offices: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 


Selling Agent: AQQUA-SEC CORPORATION ° 1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(SRC RRR RIE OS AEE RRR OS SRR Sl A Ta a a ae ee ROR IE ES RRR 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
Uniformly High Quality 


Prompt Delivery 
LIQUID - FLAKE: SOLID 


Through 1943 we have every reason to 
believe that we can continue to provide 
the full requirements of old and new users 
of Westvaco Caustic Soda, both as to 


quantity and quality. 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING *« NEW YORK, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill Greenville, S. C Newark, Calif 














NOTHING LIKE IT FOR TOUGH V DRIVES! 





SSor EF, another first for Goodyear—a revolutionary 
improvement in \ -belt construction that obsoletes 
previous conceptions of V-drive design limitations. 





The higher power capacity of steel cables now makes it 


a to employ Muiti-V drives where engineering 
imitations formerly denied their use. You can now pull 
I i“ heavier loads or get longer life on your present drives. It 
makes it practical for you to go to slower speeds or 
design a more compact drive, often eliminating out- 
board bearings. 
=F = . a always matched—there can be no loafers. This means 
far longer belt life. 
a 
Proved In Action 
An endless steel cable replaces conventional cotton cord 
as the load carrying member in this remarkable new 
V-belt recently perfected by Goodyear after years of 
experimental work. In checking hundreds of thousands 


of drives for E-C Cotton Cord V-Belts the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—found many drives incapa- 
tackles forbidden fields 
on “belt eater” drives 


In addition practically zero stretch means a new abso- 
lute minimum in adjustment and maintenance shut- 
downs. This freedom from stretch insures truly uniform 
performance from every belt in the drive. Once matched, 





ble of being handled by conventional belts. Many of 
these drives now may enjoy wire V-belt advantages. 


On fan and pump drives of L. 5. Army tanks and com- 
bat cars where ordinary V-belts ‘“‘burn out” in a few 
hours, the new Goodyear Endless Steel Cable V -Belt takes 
the grueling punishment with a margin of safety. In 
industry, handling “belt eater” drives, it is proved that 
this new belt is far superior to any belt ever designed. 





a 





Goodyear Steel Cable V-Belts are now available to war 
industries holding top priority. Present emergency 
naturally limits the quantity and type, but if you have a 
troublesome drive, consult the G.T.M. or write 
the complete story to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, for 
information. . 





E-C Cord—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


en 


Be 


eam a TS 


@D)-Srecifies G0 x... 
ODYEAR ENDLES ~ 
wMLESS STEEL cap | 
) LE V-Beiy — \ 
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DYEING OPERATIONS SPEEDED 
at STATESVILLE COTTON MILLS 


Both the Raw Stock and Package Dyeing Departments 
of Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. are served 
by Cleveland Tramrail cranes. The crane used for 
handling raw stock is three tons capacity and com- 
pletely motorized, enabling the operator to pick-up, 
deliver, and set down a load simply by pushing buttons 
in the pendant push-button station. 

A one-ton hand-propelled crane with electric hoist 
is provided for the Package Dyeing Department. How- 
ever, the advantages of a completely motorized crane 
have become so apparent because of the success with 
the one used for raw stock dyeing, that it is planned to 
motorize the carrier and bridge of the package dyeing 
crane, so that it, too, will be fully power driven. 

The Cleveland Tramrail overhead equipment has 
proven a big aid in stepping up preduction in the 
dyeing rooms because kier shutdown periods have 
been shortened due to faster handling of kier covers, 
and of charges in and out of kiers. The workmen like 
Cleveland Tramrail because it eases their labor and 
promotes safety. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


GET THIS BOOK! THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


1175 EAST 283n0 ST. WICKLIFFE. OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF s CLEVELAND CRANES CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL © STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 


MOKLET No. .. Packed with valuable 
rmation. Profusely illustrated. Write 


‘free copy on your company letterhead. 











OO re 





TOMORROW'S Good Tews FOR You 


Besides contributing to the deadly effectiveness of Uncle Sam’s potent 
PT boats The Atwood Machine Company is using its resources of tech- 
nical skill and experience to solve many problems of acute importance 
to the war effort relating to its own specialized field of yarn producing 
and handling equipment. 


Out of this have already come advances and developments that are going 
to prove valuable and important to you from the very outset of the post- 
war period. 





Keep in touch with ATWOOD. Watch for future announcements. In the 
meantime we'll be doing our utmost to hasten the time when we can 


AWARDED 
ATWOOD 


once more work together. 





THE 


ATWO O 


MACHINE COMPANY 
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Foreign Enemy Attacks— 


Paper mills, like nearly every American 

industry, wage a continuous battle against mold 
and decay. In paper making processes, large 
amounts of water are used—water that carries 
fungi, algae and slime-forming bacteria. 

Wood pulp in storage is also vulnerable to 

stain and decay. These enemies are a 

threat to both quality and quantity of 
finished materials. of 


To help win this fight for better products, 
manufacturers call upon Dowicide 
industrial germicides and fungicides. _ 


ie 


Small quantities of one or more of the 17 
Dowicide products are used in various 
processing operations to inhibit the growth 

of fungi and bacteria. They are helping 

to make better paper, leather, paint, lumber, 
and many other materials. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « St. Louis « Chicago « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


IN THE TEXTILE FIELD Dowicide fungicides offer protection against mildew and fungus growths. Incor- 
porated in compositions for finishing, it provides an effective inhibiting action under widely varying 
atmospheric conditions—from arctic to tropical. This means longer life for army duck and other 
canvas. Write for full details. 
















CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 


















GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES — 
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BREAK THROUGH 
leads to success—breakdown, 
to defeat. To avoid break- 
down and delayin TEXTILE 
MILL operation use... 








x ... SINCLAIR LILY 
_ WHITE OILS specially 
seer developed for correct spindle 
lubrication under all loads, 
speeds, and continuous opera- 
tion. These oils have high 
stability and promote cool, 
' no-drag operation. Sinclair 
: also offers quality oils for 
Knitting Machinery. 














Write for *‘ The Service Factor'’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 






FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


RIALTO BLDG. . 573 West PEacutree STREET . Fair BUILDING 


2540 West Cermak Road : 10 West 51st Street : 
New York Ciry Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. Worth 


CHICAGO 
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1. To utilize floor space so as to achieve the ideal in con- 
tinuity of production. 2. To coordinate all successive steps 
in processing. 3. To reduce waste, spoilage and useless 
transportation of stock. 4. To attain the greatest economy 


in maintenance and operating costs. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET... BOSTON, MASS. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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The recommendation made to manu- 
facturers by the Department of Com- 
merce to “blueprint” their postwar 
requirements is sound and timely. 
Blueprints today—as recommended 
by us in February this year—will 
save valuable time later when the 
demand for equipment must be met 


with as little delay as possible. 


Mills interested in beginning the 
preparation of a program to Saco- 
Lowell-ize*should act promptly. And 
since this work will not interfere with 
your present production the plan- 
ning of such a program can be car- 
ried out at this time by your own mill 
staff in cooperation with Saco-Lowell 


engineers. 














ELECTROLYTIC 


HYDROGEN 


PEROXIDE 


Keep Time celiresmuaiag 


BECCO 


PW YDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
fo] ame lati aehi-wana-iileloli-wmmelalemmeeliilela-ial-tal ih a- 
Tahiclailehilelammel sim a-taed dlel-Mm -}i-Telelallalemaol ame! 
sl ola -+ ane ob Ao] | MU AUtialolok-MelaloMl a colel-tella-.ma lar 


ol Urol fale mel MD 21 -11:l Mme} am Gkolalilalelolerm-](-1elaallalep 


welto SALES CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte 


} 
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BETTER YARN 
DELIVERY 
FROM No. 99 
LOOM 
BOBBINS 

















High winding speed and automatic equip- 
ment for positioning empty bobbins and doffing 
full bobbins are the most striking features of 
the UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC (No. 99 Bobbin 
Winder). But other developments which con- 
tribute to quality work are also interesting to 
mills making plans for the future. 

Among these is a four-point cam which pro- 
duces a “layer-lock” wind. 

‘ach stroke of the Traverse Bar varies in 
length from the preceding traverse; each suc- 


cessive “knuckle” is laid a little bit forward 
or back of the previous “knuckle”. 


Thus each layer of yarn is “locked” by the 
one that follows it. This yarn formation results 
in an improved delivery in the shuttle by 
reducing the tendency of the yarn to “shell 
off’ during the weaving process. 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 


HIGH SPEED BOBBIN WINDER 











PROVIDENCE Boston 





See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 





Charlotte Atlanta 
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REALISTICALLY speaking it is no secret that 
we can make little or no textile machinery 
now, because strategic metals must be 
diverted for more urgent purposes. Rhetor- 
ically speaking, you may “ask Russia’, if 
you want to know one reason for our 
inactivity in the textile industry. The pho- 
tograph herewith shows a roomful of Semi- 
Automatic Hydra-Feed lathes, destined for 
the Soviet, that we are making under a U. S. 
Ordnance Lend-Lease contract. 


H & B AMERICAN 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Boston Office. 161 Devonshire St Atlanta 
Office, 815 Citizens & Southern National 





It’s a far cry from textile machinery to 
machine tools, which fact speaks volumes 
for the flexibility of our engineering and 
manufacturing facilities. 

After the war these facilities will again be 
devoted to making more and better textile 
equipment than ever. In the meantime 
our services to you are necessarily restricted 
to supplying repair parts, keeping your 
machines in running order and helping you 
to plan for the future. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Bonk Bidg.; Charlotte Office, 1201-3 John- 
ston Bidg.; Export Dept., United States Ma- 
chinery Co., 115 Broad St., New York, U.S.A. 
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ere isd BOND between them 


BOND is a strong word. We say there is a BOND between two 
firm friends—something which holds them together. The BOND 
between pigment and fabric fiber is the major achievement of 
modern pigment-printing and pigment-dyeing with Aridye* Tex- 


tile Colors. Only when this lasting BOND is attained, 


will the 


finished, colored fabric meet the high standards of the industry. 


How to be Sure of this BOND 


The firm BOND between the pigment 
and the fiber is an outstanding accom- 
plishment of modern pigment-printing 
and pigment-dyeing. Users of Aridye 
Textile Coloring Materials know that 
this firm BOND results only when: 


1. Technically correct pigment colors 
are used 

2. The colors are properl y applied to 
the fibers of the cloth 

3. The colored fabric is then adequately 


cured. 


If these conditions are met, the result- 
ing colored fabric, with the pigment 
firmly BONDED to the fabric fibers, 
will meet the standards for high qual- 
ity merchandise. The selection of the 
right pigment, the exact form of the 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Avidye 


pigment, the method of dispersing, the 
tenacity of the binder and the proper 
curing of the fabric have all been deter- 
mined by research in the Laboratories 
of Aridve Corporation and proven by 
actual production experience. 

Aridye colors for pigment-dyeing 
are emulsions. The pigments are dis- 
persed in a solution of synthetic resins 
into which water is emulsified. This 
emulsion remains stable; consequently 
there is no exhaustion of the bath, as 
all components are taken up together 
by the fabric in the same proportions. 


Meet Industry’s High Standards 


Aridye colors, properly applied and 
adequately cured, meet or exceed the 
high standards of the textile industry 
for washfastness, lightfastness and 
scrub tests. Certain Aridye colors for 





TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


pigment-printing or pigment-dyeing 
can be selected which will withstand 
300 hours in the fadeometer without 
noticeable letdown in shade. Com- 
parative tests, covering Mildew Effec- 
sivensss. Shtbinbnene to Abrasion, Chlo- 
rine Retention, Air Porosity and 
Presence of Primary Irritating Sub- 
stance, have been made by the United 
States Testing Company, Incorporated. 
Full copies of these reports will be 
sent on request. 


Aridye Colors Are Available Now 


Aridye pigmented emulsions are avai! 

able now. For additional informatio: 

about this method of printing ued 
dyeing with fast pigments, write to 
Aridye Sa a Subsidiary of 
Interchemical Corporation, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. 


Not — not TWO, but 





conditions govern the Bond 
between fabric fiber and pigment 


| Technically correct pigmented colors 
2 Proper application to the fibers 
3 Adequate curing of the fabric 


No shortcut procedure can pro- 
duce a satisfactory BOND 


ARIDYE CORPORATION - A subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation - FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY - ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA~ PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Tough (tuf) — having the quality of flexi- 
bility without brittleness; yielding to force 
without breaking; capable of resisting 
great strain, 


as in » 





Yes, the call is for quality—in our men 
and in our products. The exclusive patent- 
ed Tufferizing Process is your guarantee 
of quality Card Clothing. It cuts the wires 
even in length and free from burrs. It forms 
them with accurate, square crowns. It spaces 
them evenly and parallel in the famous 
Tuffer foundation. 


The tougher the carding 
—the more you need TUFFER. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants . . . Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
Branch Offices . . Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas 
Canadian Agents Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 9 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk 
Cards @ WNapper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned atall plants. Lickerins and 
Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
wired at Southern Plant @ Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special 
Hand Stripping Cards @ Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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Reports from industry everywhere are telling how ating requirements, high and low temperatures, and in 
Lubriplate lubricants are helping to prevent shut the presence of water and steam. Even under certain 
downs and repairs. Some of these stories are almost chemical conditions Lubriplate is performing in a man- 


beyond belief. 





tion owes it to his Government... 
owes it to himself... to see what 
Lubriplate lubricants will do to increase 
his production. Lubriplate is different. 
It is not to be compared with ordinary 
oils and greases. Lubriplate arrests 
progressive wear. It protects machine 
parts against rust and corrosion. It 
maintains a wear-resisting protective 
film on bearing surfaces. There are 


Lubriplate lubricants to meet all oper- information. 





¢ 


AGAINST FRICTION 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 











NEWARK, N. J. SINCE E:yLe, TOLEDO, O. 
omg 


WRits FO THe WARE ete eS Se e NEAR YOU 


MACHINE PARTS ARE 


——\ HARD TO GET 


by nee You can help make the ma- 


yy, chinery you now operate last 
much longer without trouble, 
/ delay and expense of repairs 
and replacements, by using 
Lubriplate lubricants. 


ner that would be impossible with most 
Everyone engaged in war produc- ON conventional lubricants. Lubriplate 
GUARD outlasts ordinary lubricants many times, 

therefore it is extremely economical. 
In these war days when production 

is vital and machine replacement parts 
are hard, or, impossible to get, Lubri- 
plate lubricants will materially help 
keep machines running efficiently and 
at reduced power consumption. Write 
today for copy of ‘‘The Lubriplate 


Film”’ containing much valuable 
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HERE’s THE BIG DIFFERENCE 





petween PRECIPI; L 1 





CONVENTIONAL AIR CLEANE 







ee 


CLEANING 





PRECIPITRON 





CLEANING 


It removes the dirt you don’t see, too... 
90% of all particles down to 1/250,000 of an inch 


For every sizable speck of soot or dirt in 
the air there are literally thousands of 
smaller particles entirely invisible to the 
naked eye. These small particles are elusive 
fellows—less than 25% being ‘“‘captured”’ 
by conventional air cleaning methods. And 
they can be a menace, too—particularly in 
industrial operations where clean air is a 
prime essential. 

Precipitron, because it operates on an 
entirely different principle, removes 90% 
of all particles including those small as 
1/250,000 of an inch. Dust, haze, and even 
tobacco smoke, disappear as if by magic. 

The Precipitron is a simple device with 
no more moving parts than a storage bat- 


Westinghouse 
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tery. Hidden away in a ventilating duct, this 
Westinghouse electric air cleaner operates 
silently and efficiently. As each particle in 
the air stream passes through the Precipi- 
tron it is given an electric charge and then 
drawn off to oppositely charged plates. 
Since there are no filters to become clogged, 
resistance to air flow is negligible. 

Today, Precipitron is enlisted 100% in 
the country’s service. Its job is that of sup- 
plying electric air cleaning as an aid in 
speeding America’s war production. For 
full information, write Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Plants in 25 cities, offices 
everywhere. *Trade-mark registered in U. 8. A. 





AFTER CONVENTIONAL 






AFTER PRECIPITRON 
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SPECIALIST AND GENERAL PRACTITIONER IN ONE 













Each one of our plants specializes to a consider- on large circular machines. Fabrics of this type are 
able extent in dyeing yarn for a different purpose illustrated herewith, also some of our facilities in 
peculiar to its own territory. However, special Philadelphia for dyeing and winding yarns for all 
knowledge gained in this way is pooled, so that purposes. 
each plant is in effect a “general practitioner” with Whether your yarn dyed fabrics are for civilian or 
broad experience. military use, Franklin Process specialists can prob- 

Our Philadelphia plant is well known for the excel- ably help you. FRANKLIN PROCESS 


lent job it does on cotton Yarn Dyers, Colored Yarns 


knitting yarns for polo 


Providence, Philadelphia, 
shirts. sportswear, un- Greenville, Chattanooga e 
° . New York Rep.. 40 Worth 
derwear. children’s wear 7 oe 
’ . Oo street: Chicago Rep.. LOO 
and other fabrics made r 04 : 4 West Monroe Street. 


KX LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 



















CORNER OF OUR PHILADELPHIA WINDING ROOM 





SECTION OF OUR PHILADELPHIA DYE HOUSE 








"“3.6-7 ? Rus UP THE RESERVES!” 














A good general always has troops in reserve for DISTRIBUTING POINTS which 
an emergency. For similar reasons many mills 


hy 


speed up deliveries of those items we have 





depend on Ashworth for card clothing products. in stock and facilitate personal contacts 
when the mill has card clothing problems. 
4) FACTORIES which assure an uninter- . 
5 rupted supply of card clothing. If one fac- 


wy, tory is temporarily disabled, another fac- 3-6-7 is also your assurance of dependable qual- 


. *,48 > it s a “Ds : . vd 
tory can “pinch hit” for it. ity, for we are “Pioneers in Card Clothing 





- 
|} REPAIR SHOPS which facilitate con- 
' venient and prompt repairs and which Ashworth Bros., Inc. 
') again insure you against emergencies. Woolen Division, AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 





Fall River* ti Worcester*{ Philadelphia*tt Charlotte ++ 


Greenvillet{ Atlantatt Dallas;t (Textile Supply Co.) 
“Factory +Repair Shop tDistributing Point 





ASHWORTH 


PIONEERS IN 





Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Pur- 
poses * Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors for 


ed C No / PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
| Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping 
; - "OBE oe “i 
. Platt’s Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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"TWO lives?” “Sure...Research Leather Belting outlasts Rubber 
V-=Belts on ‘Production Drive’ 2 to 1”’ 





“How do you figure?” 


“Look it up in Fifty Reports on Mechanical Power Transmission from Motor 
Drive to Industry by Robert Drake. Says a first-quality leather belt on pivoted 


motor drive outlasts a rubber V-belt two or more times!” 


“But why Research Leather Belting?” 





“Because it hugs pulleys without slip. Because excessive stretch has been 
removed in manufacturing. Because it rides small pulieys with minimum 
flexing wear. Research Leather Belting on Pivoted 

Result: less tension, less maintenance, longer life.’’ Motor Base Drive (Production Drive) 


Fhe a Same ae poe gaa x ee ee SS ae we ME HR Te ge aS td 


an | o manufactures The Orange Line o way geseg: Luc made from G & K’s own 
‘America Sreai* Hiciey Labor, Diowrtiaties listed ee G&K page in THOMAS’ REGISTER 
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Look twice. You think you see a 
negative of two soldiers clashing In 
bayonet practice. Actually vou are 
looking at sunlight and silver bromide. 

The mysterious action of light Ol} 
certain silver salts is just as much a 
miracle today as it was a hundred 
vears ago W hen the first photographs 
were made. 

Hardly less amazing is the remark 
ible sensitivity of present-day photo 
rraphic emulsions. 


These new films and papers could 








not be manufactured without exact 
ing control of temperature, contro! 
of humidity and protection against 
dust. Air conditioning makes them 
possible. 

Air conditioning and refrigeration 
play a part in many photographic 
processes. They are being used to 
speed up military photography 
improve all photography. 

Today, air conditioning equipment 

. developed by General Electric . 


has been made more compact, more 


éy GENERAL 
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Jamiliar . Miracle 


fiexible to meet unusual wartime 
requirements. 

After the war, these improvements 
will result in better air conditioning 
for offices, stores, theatres, hotels and 
many other civilian purposes. When 
the war is won, General Electric will 
provide this better air conditioning- 
for a better world. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 
beS.2 Cit neral electric ow Bloomfield 


New Jersey ; 


. ELECTRIC 


eer ee 
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BEFORE THE TAKE-OFF 
SINGER \S ON THE JOB * 





Before one of the giant Curtiss “Commando” 
transports can take off, many things must be 
done. Men and women work day and night 
with many different tools and materials. 
Singer sewing machines play a vital part in 
building planes, and clothing and equipping 
men for all branches of the armed forces. 


Singer sewing machines formerly available 
for making hundreds of different things for 
civilian use are now sewing parachutes, uni- 


forms, tents, gun covers. shoes. powder bags. 

fur lined helmets and many. many other 

articles needed to bring speedy victory to 

US. And if, like many others. you are hav- 

ing trouble getting Singer sewing machines. ithe en | 

remember that Uncle Sam is our first cus- Pet o’ Ea co nn meme 


J Wyat 9 0 de Re 8M hack, 


tomer, and his needs must be satisfied first. SN few A | as EPMA 


«. JINGER 


ia SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturing Trade Department 
149 Broadway, New York. N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities throughout the world 
Copyright U. S. A. 1942 hy The sing * Manufacturing ¢ 


| ‘ ; son 
All rights re- “«(] r all countries 


(Photo courtesy of Curtiss-Wright Corp.) 
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All 4 with 1 
_ Set of Chasers © \ 
Siew PS 


eee 


Pirfect oan 


Faster and Easier with this self-contained 


Feicesib No. 65R 
T 


sizes, 1“ to 2“—-a new quality in a self-contained die 
















HREADS you cut with this remarkable No.65R are 


clean, sharp and of micrometer accuracy —imn all 4 


stock. But you'll like also the easy floating cutting 
action, the 10-second 
change to pipe size, the 
instant mistake-proof 
work-holder without 
bothersome bushings. 
It’s a rugged steel and 
malleable tool with 
high-speed steel and 
chaser dies, assuring 
you long trouble-free 
service. It pays you to 





ask your Supply House 
No. 65-R, ratchet and plain, 
one and two handle, cam or for the RIZAID 65R. 


plate type workholders. 





Buy RIF(D Pipe Tools at 
Supply Houses Everywhere 








This stops waste of priceless time 


* 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


If this Housing ever, 
Breaks or Distorts we 
will replace it Free. 











Felles0b wrench housing is 


+ 
; 













against break- Gaps a 
own and time: 
out for repairs \ge 






- we 
| 


[': no startling news to you that 
one tool that stays on the job is 
worth two that fall out for repairs, 
but it’s a critically important fact 
these days. That RIG&ID guarantee 
makes this wrench doubly valuable 
now. For the housing, crucial part 
of any pipe wrench, simply won’t 
break or warp. Adjusting nut, out 
in the open, a/ways spins easily to 
pipe size. Non-slip jaws that won’t 
lock on pipe, handy pipe scale on 
hookjaw, powerful comfort- grip 
I-beam handle. RIG&ID does save 
you time, effort—and the cost of 
“spares.” Ask your Supply House 
for this favorite of millions of users. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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In a single airplane there are hundreds of 
rubber parts, including hose for fuel, oil lines 
and hydraulic controls; packings, and vi- 
bration dampeners. 

NR 
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Thousands of pounds of rubber go into every 
warship at hundreds of places from propeller 
shaft to gun decks and fire control tower. 











WILL RIDE TO VICTORY ON THE 


THE “Seven C’s” are Conservation, to salvage all rubber for re-use; 
Care, to make what we have last longer, do more; Cooperation, in use and allocations; 
Compounding, to produce the best mechanical rubber goods within the limits of supply; 
Construction, of fabric and reinforcement so that less rubber may do more; Collab- 
oration, of the entire Rubber Industry for the good of all; Courage, to pursue re 
search and development relentlessly. 
The entire mechanical rubber industry is applying its collective ingenuity, experience 
and skill from laboratory to shipping platform with results which, at times, may look 
like miracles to anyone unfamiliar with the sustained research which is an inherent part 


of the story of Rubber. 





alia lhe ne - 
in 
F Submarines require acid-resisting rubber for 
Tanks need rubber at many points — rubber :, 
A : ; ‘ battery compartments; other kinds of rubber 
that will withstand heat, cold, oil, abrasion. , . ; 
in gaskets, mountings, and for scores of spe- 


cial applications. 


50th YEAR OF 
RESEARCH 


THE half century mark now reached at 
MANHATTAN finds the thousands who work 
within its several plants too busy to take full note 
of this milestone in a long record of achievements. 
Among these are: Compensated Power Trans- 


mission Belting in which all plies have equal 





Trucks and gun carriages require rubber for stresses; the Extensible Tip for prolonging the life 
hydraulic brake parts, for shock absorption, of endless belts: the Homoflex hose construction 
and for other vital uses. 
principle which increases the flexibility and 
multiplies the life of rubber hose—often many 
times; Radio-Active treated fire hose that resists 
mildew; first to adapt synthetic rubber in oil- 
proof rubber products; Vibration Dampener 
Bushings for portable grinding wheels. 

These are but a few of the MANHATTAN 
developments which are contributing to conserva- 
tion of rubber by prolonging service life, and to 


greater production. 











For Waterproofing 
of all 
Military Fabrics 


LUPOSEC P.0.D. 


A water repellent finish meet- 
ing quartermaster specifica- 
tions for waterproofing mili- 


tary fabrics. 


LUPOSEC C. U. 


A waterproofing compound 


incorporating copper as a 





mildewproofing agent. 


LUPOSEC I.N. 


A solvent soluble waterproof- 
ing product prepared especially 
to meet specifications for proc- 


essing army duck. 




















ACQUES WOLF & co. 
@ . ) 
o 7 | 
AL PASSAIC, N. J. 
: WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., ' 
a Chicago, lll., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, . — 
/ PRODUCTS. Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. DS 
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The Magnesium Job Shop- 
| Set up to serve as a 
small production plant 


Has pressure for other war production delayed 
your getting those new Magnesium assign- 
ments under way? American Magnesium Cor- 
poration’s Jobbing Division may be able to help 
you by taking on part of that work. 

Fabricating is the Job Shop’s specialty. The 
men here understand the manufacturing possi- 
bilities of Mazlo Magnesium Alloys. They're 
expert at forming and joining Magnesium as- 
semblies. By setting up this work here on a 
production-line basis, they solve the very prob- 
lems that may be bothering you. 

Pictured above, you see Magnesium oil tanks 


MAGNESIUM 








for aircraft being assembled in the American 
Magnesium Job Shop. Mazlo Magnesium prod- 
ucts contribute the light weight so necessary 
in airplane construction. The Jobbing Division 
has the know-how which speeds this production, 
so vital to the war effort. 

If you have some problem on which this 
Magnesium fabricating experience will serve 
as a guide, we'll gladly talk with you about it. 
Or we'll see if we can fit it into the Job Shop’s 
schedule. Aluminum Company of America 
(Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products) 
1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 





AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 





SUBSIDIARY OF 


CORPORATION 


ALUMINUM 





COMPANY Oo F AMERICA 
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» Puts your sales on a cash basis 
) Strengthens your cash position 
| Relieves felth (ee euclebtm Ieliios 


655 MADISON AVENUE «© NEW. YORK 
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PIPE HANGERS 





“THE NORTH WING HAS STOPPED ‘SQUAWKING’.” i: For new war construction, or maintenance and repair 
takes more than pipe alone to distribute steam for power, of existing piping, call your nearby Grinnell branch. 
processing and heat to all the spots ina plant where steam Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 
is essential. It calls for experienced piping engineering R. I. Plants and offices throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


to compensate for such factors as weight, pressures, expo- 
sures, expansion and contraction. 

The distribution of steam is a job for Grinnell FLUID 
TRANSPORT. As fabricators and manufacturers 


Grinnell supplies the connecting links which convert a 
pile of pipe into a complete piping system. wHenever PIPING is invoiveo 


a. i _ 





Automatic Genspring 
Sprinkler Systems Constant-Support Pipe Hongers Pipe and Tube Fittings 
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RIGID QM TESTS 
TO PASS? 


BE SURE...USE 
ARMOUR SOAPS! 





Whether you have QM tests to pass or critical cus- 
tomers to please, Armour Soaps are your sure bet for 
every processing and finishing job. And here’s why: 


1. THE RIGHT SOAP. Armour offers 12 different 
textile soaps with different bases and in various forms. 
In the list at right you will find just the soap you need 
—even for the new methods and new type materials 


being developed today. 


2. DEPENDABLE. You can be sure of the superior 
quality, the stability, the consistent high performance 
of Armour Textile Soaps. They are made from care- 
fully selected raw materials and are chemically con- 
trolled throughout their manufacture. 


3. ECONOMICAL. You get more soaping action for 
your money with Armour Soaps because moisture 
content is reduced to a minimum. 


Available ? Yes...and quickly! Write, wire or phone 
Armour for the soaps you need. In many cases deliv- 
ery can be made the very day your order is received, 
because Armour has 321 Branch Warehouses located 
throughout the country. Get in touch with your 
nearest Armour Branch Warehouse today! 


ARMOUR 
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1355 WEST 3ist STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





A grueling, punishing test in this ““Weather-O-Meter” at the 
OM laboratory proves a fabric’s ability to stand up under ex- 
treme conditions of jungle dampness and tropical sunlight. 
(Photo, courtesy Photo Section, Phila. Quartermaster Depot) 


To help you meet QM specifications, Armour offers 
this wide selection of fine quality soaps: 


LOW TITER SOAPS 


For dye leveling to achieve approved, even shade; 
color fastness. For thorough wool scouring, fulling to 
specified shrinkage and after-scouring. 


CERTIFIED SOAP Vegetable fatty acid base. Avail- 
able in flakes and solid form. 


VERDANT SOAP Olive characteristics. In flakes, 


powder (neutral or built) and bar form. 


TEXSCOUR SOAP Red oil base. In flakes. 
RE-NU SOAP Potash soft soap. 


HIGH TITER SOAPS 


For scouring after vat dyeing to clean thoroughly, 
tone up shade. For effective scouring under high 
temperatures. 


FLINT SOAP Tallow base. Titer 41-42° C. In chips 
and powder. 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP Tallow base. Titer 39-40° C. 


In chips and powder. 


COMPANY 
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CELOTEX BUILT-UP ROOFING ‘—— 
and CELOTEX VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 
meet exacting needs of textile plants 


Gree responsibility avoids ‘buck-pass- 
ing.” When your roof insulation and built- 
up roof are both the products of the same reli- 
able manufacturer, you avoid possibilities which 
make for trouble. That’s why so many big plants 
use Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation together 
with Celotex Built-Up Roofs. 

Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roofs are available 








with ten, fifteen, or twenty-year bond. Celotex 
Vapor-seal Roof Insulation offers a thermal con- 
ductivity of 0.30, offset edges all around each 
board that build channels which eliminate 
trapped air, reduce possibilities of roof buckling 
and blistering. 

Write for complete information, specifications, 


and samples—or consult your roofing contractor. 





| THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
| Chicago, Illinois 
EE LOT E- Please send complete information on Celotex Vapor 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. seal Roof Insulation and Built-Up Roofing 
BUILDING PRODUCTS _ 
! 
* . | 
Vapor-Seal Roof Insulation Bonded Built-Up Roofs 1 Address 
Crt) 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION @ CHICAGO ! Count) State 
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When, once again, textile equipment is available 


freely to all—the name, FLETCHER , still 





will identify the finest high-speed machines of 


e 
their types! THIS IS A PROMISE BY FLETCHER DEVELOPMENT- ENGINEERS 











PRODUCTS FOR WAR AND FOR PEACETIME MARKETS ARE ECONOMICALLY PRODUCED ON LOOMS, 
WITH THROWING MACHINERY, AND BY HIGH-SPEED EXTRACTORS BUILT TO FLETCHER STANDARDS 


ee « 













eenet? 


mpg f? 


Right, above: The fa- 
mous ‘‘Apex’’ twister, 
built by Fletcher. 


Left, above: This 
Fletcher loom makes 


@e Ask any Fletcher customer about any webbing for war. 


° » 
Fletcher machine ...You’ll find records of a 


High Speed ‘“‘Whirl- 
wind”’ extractor which 
saves as much as one- 
half in extracting time. 


service which, in length and in low costs in 
production and maintenance, fully 
explain the wide use of Fletcher- 

engineered equipment in a 


the textile industry. 


@ Planning for thefuture? 
We'll be glad to help with 


all information about 








the Fletcher products- 
to-come. Just write (on 
your letterhead, please). 


i gaa 
ps: 









FLETC H E R WOR KS ® GLENWOOD AVE. & SECOND ST., AL PAL ~4 E.. S 
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There’s A Job To Be Done 


Here’s Meadows Tension Pulleys 























To Help You Do The Job- 


And not only Do the job. but 


do it Better And More Economically! 








tionally Guaranteed for One Year. 


MEADOWS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


DOUBLE LOOP HOOK BANDS e BALL BEARING TENSION PULLEYS 
SEPARATOR SHIELDS AND SPECIAL STAMPINGS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 














P.O. BOX 4354. ATLANTA. GA. 








t= ee 


® Uniform Spindle Speed, Uniform Twist at all Times ® No Soft or Slack Yarn 
Due to Band Slippage © No More Damp Weather or Dry Weather or Monday 
Morning Band Trouble ® Lubrication Necessary Only Every 4000 to 5000 Oper- 
ating Hours ® No Doffing of Frames Necessary for Installation ® Equipped 


Exclusively with M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings ® Prelubricated and Uncondi- 


Meadows Manufacturing Company 


Post Office Box 4354 





Atlanta, Georgia 

Please send me details: also demonstration ; 
with stroboscopic reading in my own plant. 
NAME 

PLANT 

ADDRESS 
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Here Is Why the Belts You Use 


Should be Built with the What Happens 


When a 


CONCAVE SIDE / ims 


A very simple test (pictured above) will show you the great importance of 
the Concave side. To make this test, take any V-Belt and bend it as it bends in 
going around its pulley. With your fingers, grip the sides of the bending belt. 
You will feel those sides change shape. Fig. 1, (on the right) shows what this 
shape-change does to a straight-sided V-Belt. Note the out-bulge of the sides. 


Now look at Figure 2. There you see how differently the same shape-change 
affects a V-Belt built with the patented Concave side. The Concave side merely 
becomes straight—and this makes the bending belt exactly fit its sheave groove. 
There is no side-bulge. This means that wear is distributed evenly over the whole 
side of the belt—insuring longer life! Also, the whole side of the belt uniformly 
grips the sheave wall. This means heavier loads are carried without slippage— 
a real saving in belts—which conserves one of the nation’s vital resources—rubber! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “ci 


Chicago, Il. Dallas, Tex. New York City Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg 999 South Broadway 


bAdddad 


Charlotte, N. Carolina Greenville, S. Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 
S07 Builders’ Bldg 104 W. Washington St. 738 C. & S. Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
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007, SATURATED 
RINE ASSURES 


LEVEL DYEING!” 


> 
° . 
> 


Arr YOU having trouble eliminating spotting, 
streaking and white edges? Then you ought to switch 
from dry salt to brine. You see... brine disperses 
evenly throughout the vat...there are no undis- 
solved crystals to ruin the dye-lot. Only you must 


use a 100% saturated brine. 


“And that’s easy when you install a Lixate Dis- 
solver! It produces a brine of absolutely L00% satu- 
ration and 100% clar- 
ity—a brine unobtain- 
able with ordinary 
stirring-ty pe devices — 
whether manual or 
machine operated. ‘To 
prove Lixate Brine'’s 
LOO% 


your own satisfaction, 


saturation to 


you need but take a 
single reading with a 


’ 
salometer! 





: “Further. a Lixator 
** Here s the Lixator installed at the will cut vour costs. It 
Warren Fabrics Co... Ine., , 


HWeest Warren, Mass.” requires no power for 








| ; 
it has no moving parts! 


(nd it doesn't cost you a for- 
tune to install. In fact. you merely lease the Lixator 
at a very nominal annual sum. Then up goes the 
efficiency of your operation and down LO produc- 
tion costs. The Lixator requires 10% to 20% less salt 


—utilizes inexpensive Sterling Rock Salt. 


“Not only will the Lixator help you to achieve 
level dyeing ...it will give you perfect zeolite water 
softener regeneration every time. You couldn't ask 


ned 
for more! 














“Let me send you this 36-page fully-illus- 
trated booklet on the Lixate Process for 
making brine. It gives you all the facts—in- 
stallations. brine tables. diagrams, formu- 
las. Just write for your copy ™ 








2 LIXATE + 
Ue Lix ul (TT Boe$$§ 


for making brine 






INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., DEPT. C-2, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cripples 
CAN'T WIN A WAR! 








































































































America needs maximum and efficient production, and can only 
get it with equipment which is kept in good working condition 
More and more manufacturers are finding Jenkins’ prompt re- 
building service a valuable aid in keeping picker screens, card 
screens and spinning cylinders on the job. If you have lost or mis- 
placed your service folder, write us for a new one today. And 


remember, in addition to our three-day rebuilding service... 


ALL SIZES AND MAKES OF PICKER SCREENS 
ARE CARRIED IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 





JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


COMBER TINS ...LAP-APRONS ... ASPIRATORS ... SLIVER PANS 
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MIRCRAFT Rayon cord is 
used for many bomber, 
transport and pursuit 
plane tires because 
with it, tires of greatly 
reduced weight can be 
made, able to with- 
stand the impact of 
high speed landing 


shocks. 
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\ single section of the “Continuous Process” machines that spin, wash, 


treat, dry and twist rayon yarn in a continuous operation, resulting in a 


finer, stronger yarn—a yarn that is absolutely uniform and contains a 
minimum of knots and broken filaments. 


HOW INDUSTRIAL’S “Continuous Process 
RAYON YARN SERVES THE TIRE INDUSTRY 


To meet the demands for more and 
tougher tires to equip the fighting 
aircraft, motorized artillery and 
transports that are carrying our 
and forces to victory on more 
fronts every day, Industrial Rayon 
Corporation is replacing regular 
strength yarn production with high 
tenacity yarn for tire cord. For this 
all-important purpose, the same 
“Continuous Pindeae™ used to 
achieve the highest production effi- 
ciency and the finest quality of prod- 
uct in the entire viscose rayon indus- 
try, is being utilized. The strength 
and heat resistance inherent in this 


rayon cord makes it possible to pro- 
duce tires which run cooler, give 
longer mileage and require less rub- 
ber per tire, thus helping to conserve 
the nation’s limited supplies of 
natural and synthetic rubber. This 
“Continuous Process” yarn is already 
widely used by the armed services 
for a variety of wartime needs. As it 
finds its way into tires, its superior 
quality, which has already revolu- 
tionized textile weaving standards, 
will undoubtedly win for it a perma- 
nent place in the rubber tire indus- 
try of the future. 





TOW TRUCK In these 
heavy-duty truck tires, 
rayon cord is used be- 
cause of its ability to 
withstand high tem- 
peratures—a factor of 
particular importance 
on the hot roads and 
burning sands of pres- 
ent battlefronts. 








Photos: U.S. Army Signal Corps, U. S. Army Air Force, Press Ass‘n., Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION, ctevetann, onto 


New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 


Producers of *sPUN-LO + *DUL-TONE + *PREMIER « RAYON YARNS and KNITTED FABRICS 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
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WAR PRODUCTION MOVES SWIFTLY, SMOOTHLY-! 


cee eee . 




































ROBBINS, ITS 100% 


Every Employee on the Payroll Savings Plan 
With 15,000,000 Feet of Robbins Maple Flooring 


Already Laid for War Production in Textile Mills 
and Other Plants 


OT 90%, or 95%—but every Robbins employee, in every depart- 
ment, buying U. S. War Bonds regularly every payday! It is a 
record of which they—and we—are proud. 


They’re working “tooth and nail” at their part in the war production 
program—the delivery, on time, of miilions of feet of Robbins North- 
ern Hard Maple Flooring to new and remodeled textile mills and 
other plants, coast to coast, where the smooth, bright, comfortable 
hardness of maple floors is expediting delivery of supplies and equip- 
ment to Army and Navy. “Beat the Promise” is the slogan throughout 
the Robbins organization—and loyal, skilled, patriotic Robbins work- 
ers ARE beating the promise, time and time again. We're proud of 
them for that, too—especially as they’re doing it without delay of 
civilian orders. 


And we’re proud of the splendid young men of Robbins now serving 
in the Armed Forces, and of the others who are due to leave, as 
needed, to carry on this fight for freedom at the front. They are 
“our boys,” and knowledge of the sacrifices they are making, is a 
mainspring in the war record of the Robbins employees they ve leit 
behind. 


In buying bonds, in Civilian Defense, in salvage, conservation, Red 
Cross and all other home front activities that are carried on “after 
hours ’—and in continuing to “Beat the Promise” on deliveries for 
vital war building—the Robbins organization, through and through, 
is determined to back up its boys—and your boys—with every ounce 
of determination and energy at its command. Surely, we can, in al! 
fairness, do no less! 





ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


MEMBER OF THE MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Main Office: Savannah, Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Geo. Roberts 
(Mgr.) and Atlanta, Ga., Ray Cook (Mgr.) In New York and New England by T. M. Ralston, 5632 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


/ 





FAILLIONS WALK DAILY—-ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
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NEW PRODUCT! “Varied Staple” is a 
new product added to our “Fibro” line. 
It was designed for use by the worsted 
trade. Unlike ordinary staple fiber, this 
staple is cut in varied lengths, ranging‘from 
244” to 6”. Worsted manufacturers have 
found that this fiber gives a staple diagram 
with a sloping shoulder similar to the fiber 
length range of any desired commercial 
wool, gives the distinct advantage of bet- 
ter blending. “Varied Staple” is sold at no 
extra premium. If you are a worsted manu- 
facturer, write for further information. 











§-T-R-E-T-C-H—We can now announce 
the development of a new synthetic viny- 
lite resin yvarn with elastic properties! 


[his yarn possesses many of the character- 
istics of rubber, without many of rubber’s 
disadvantages. It has better resistance to 
sunlight, tropical heat and humidity, and 
is not at all affected by body acids. It has a 
property of “lazy stretch” which is said to 
make it more comfortable when worn in 
constricting apparel. At present, the entire 
output of this new yarn is required for mil- 
itary equipment. It has been used, however, 
for making a number of articles experi- 
mentally and these products may be manu- 
factured on a commercial basis when sup- 
plies of the new yarn become available. 
Articles in which the yarn can replace rub- 
ber include elastic webbing, tapes and 
cords, women’s girdles and brassieres, sur- 
gical stockings, knee braces, supporters and 
suspenders. You'll hear a lot more about it. 


CONSERVATION NOTE-—Customers 
are requested to return cone centers, cone 
cases, beams for acetate, and beams for tire 
yarns. Return of such necessities in good 
condition makes it possible for us to give 
you better service in these times. 


MONEY SAVER! \anufacturers are 
finding that “Avisco” saves them money. 
Kilburn Mill of New Bedford, a fine yarns 
spinning mill that specializes in strong 
spun rayon yarns of no blend, has been 
interested in “Avisco” for several years 
because they found that there was a ready 
market for a strong spun yarn 2-plied and 
used in decorative stripes in the worsted 
industry. The yarn varies from 50/2s to 
70/2s, which are counts for which “Avisco” 
is especially intended. The results obtained 
in the carding and spinning from “Avisco” 
showed that their production was greater, 
their waste less, and their yarns better, so 
that, all in all, the results more than offset 
the one cent a pound premium which 
“Avisco” attains over “Fibro.” Conse- 
quently, this mill went 100 per cent to 
“Avisco” for all counts, even the coarse. 








EYE-BRIGHTENER-— An increasing num- 
ber of manufacturers of Army and Navy 
binoculars, range finders and other high- 
grade military and civilian optical equip- 
ment are using the special spun rayon and 
cotton wiping cloth we developed in con- 
junction with George Woods Sons of 
Philadelphia. Lens-grinding is particularly 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


exacting work. Between grindings, lenses 
must be wiped clean. [his new rayon-cot 
ton cloth 1s particularly good for this pur- 
pose because it 1s soft and absorbent and 
relatively lint free, and also strong and 


durable. 


RESEARCH WARRIORS-—Ancrican 
Viscose Corporation now has a War Effort 
Sales Division. Its work will be to cooper- 
ate with research organizations of the Gov- 
ernment and agencies of the armed forces 
in order to assist with the war program. 





BUNDLES FOR THE AXIS 





\We were more than faintly surprised by 
the amount of scrap collected in our plants 
by the middle of November. Over 8,000,- 
000 pounds of metals to help bust the Axis 
on the snoot. The totals of metals and 
other materials are as follow Ss: 


Pounds 
Aluminum ......6. 71,205 
Copper and copper alloy scrap . 335,08: 
Cast iron. 1,000,872 
MOP .« i sa wens *@ « « 2 
Nickel and Nickel-bearing metals —.27,433 
\liscellaneous yard steel . . . 5,360,696 
Paper 2 «a 1,575,464 
Scrap clothrags . . . .. . 65,479 
+s «.«.-<* * @ * @ 38,250 
Miscellaneous . . ....« .« 50,790 


\nd—the scrap round-up 1s still going on! 


Copr.'1943-——-American Viscose Corp 





4-PLY SERVICE... 
JS Fiber research helps you 
, e~ — get the right yarns; fab- 
———— ric development helps 
- you design new fabrics; 
~ The Textile Unit helps 
you solve mill problems; and CROWN 








AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa 


Plants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.: Nitro, W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va 


Tested gives you scientific performance 
facts on finished fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon—are all part of our 
4-PLY SERVICE. AIl are designed to help 
you make the best possible use of the 
available yarns and fibers. Make use of 
the 4-PLY SERVICE! 
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xk kK 
Complete Line of UNMODIFIED and MODIFIED 


TEATILE STARCHES 


100% LABORATORY CONTROLLED 
* QUALITY 
* UNIFORMITY 
* DEPENDABILITY 



















TODAY as in World Warl ... . SERVING the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ee ee 
DECATUR y Saleys ILLINOIS 





ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
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Le Dodge Wartime Manual of Mechanical Power Trans- 
mission has been compiled to assist in solving wartime 
power problems — to conserve power, increase produc- 
tion and save critical materials. 


It is being released at a time when conservation of motors, 
power and critical materials is of vital importance. It is 
the “How Book” of the Dodge program aimed at helping 
industry to increase production — built around the fight- 
ing slogan — “put all your power in the job.” 


The new Dodge catalog offers alternate power transmis- 
sion appliances that save critical metals — and help to 
throw more scrap into the fight. It presents power trans- 
mission equipment that steps up production — saves time 
—modernizes and increases productivity of present equip- 
ment — quickly — economically — effectively. 


Between the covers of this new catalog, you will find ‘’The 
Right Drive for Every Job’ — Dodge D-V drives — bear- 











ings — pulleys — clutches and other power transmission 
appliances designed for use on individual, multi-motor 
and modern group drives. 


Modern planned mechanical power transmission is a po- 
tent weapon ready now to wage war on power and ma- 
terial waste — to get more battle power out of horsepower. 


Write today on your firm letterhead for the Dodge 
Wartime Manual of Mechanical Power Transmission. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 


THROW ALL YOUR SCRAP 
INTO THE FIGHT! 


MISHAWAKA 
“~~ 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


ALL YOUR POWER IN THE JOB 


> >5, 





~~ 
































Carding... “When our card room equipment was in- 
stalled, we took action to insure maximum production 
and full protection for our large investment—we called 
in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer and adopted the 
lubrication practice he recommended,” says an Overseer 
of Carding. ““This step has paid big dividends—our comb 
boxes, for example, not only run cool but show no 
evidence of wear.” 


* 


Spinning . . . With the quality lubricants recommended by 
a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, we are able to run 
our frames continuously at top speed, and to avoid shut- 
downs except for periodic inspection,” says an Overseer 
of Spinning. “As a result, we are setting hard-to-beat 
production and maintenance records.”’ 


* 


Weaving . . .“‘We keep accurate maintenance records cov- 
ering our looms,” says an Overseer of Weaving, ‘and we 
believe our costs, which include all charges for repairs 
and lubrication, are as low as any in the industry. A large 
share of the credit for these low costs is due to proper 
lubrication, as recommended by a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer.” 


Weaving ... ‘I’ve sure noticed the difference since we 
adopted Gulf Engineering recommendations,” says an 
Overseer of Weaving. “I don’t have nearly so many 
repair part orders to sign.”’ 
* 

Carding .. . “In spite of the fact that our cards are very 
old, we are able to hold production up to spinning room 
demands—thanks to the quality lubricants and applica- 
tion methods recommended by a Gulf Lubrication Serv- 
ice Engineer,” says an Overseer of Carding. 


* 


Spinning . . . “The quality lubricants recommended by a 
Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer enable us to maintain 
peak production on our 35-year-old frames,” says an 
Overseer of Spinning. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING CO. 
Gulf Building - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


FOR VICTORY 
BUY UNITED 
STATES WAR 
BONDS AND 
STAMPS 


esarr. mp OPE — ;, oe nl 
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To all our friends who have been unable to secure 
‘Nacconol NR readily during the past few months, 
we feel that an explanation is due! 


Nacconol NR —the leading synthetic organic 
detergent —is being used in ever-increasing 
quantities by both the Army and Navy: 


In Salt Water Soap (replacing cocoanut oil types) 
For Army Mobile Laundries 

In Camouflage Paints 

In Synthetic Rubber and Explosives, 


and in other vital war necessities. 


Nacconol NR production has been increased many 
fold and we are doing everything possible to meet 
the unprecedented demand. Meanwhile, we ask that 
= you bear with us if we are unable to take care of 


nplete and final Victory! 


* ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
Sie NEW YORK, N-Y. 


SPHILADELPHIA .. GREENSBORO CHATTANOOGA 
FRA ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO® 3 


SHIPBOARD 
LAUNDRIES 


a ~_e , 


CAMOUFLAGE AND 
EXPLOSIVES 











fail to hold... 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


with the KNURLED POINTS 


Failure of a set screw to hold tight can cause all 
sorts of trouble to equipment and delay production 
as well. Why risk it? Where there is likelihood of 
ordinary set screws failing to stay put, replace them 
with “Unbrako” Self-Lockers. These have knurled 
points that dig in when the screws are tightened as 
usual and hold tight come what may. Yet, they 
are easily removed and can be used over and over. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX ETE}- BRANCHES: BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Where ordinary set screws 




















years ago. 


Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated 
with “Unbrako” 








Send today for our complete “Unbrako” Catalog. 
Sizes: No. 4 to 142” diameter. 


“UNBRAKO” WELT BAR SCREWS 


“UNBRAKO” Welt Bar Screws are uniform- 
ly strong and accurate. Used in leading mills 
throughout the Industry. Let us send you 
samples. 
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WASH FAST when the printed or dyed cloth is dried . . . 


eliminates curing. 


DRY PRODUCT... easy to handle . . . saves shipping and 


storage space. 


NO SOLVENT . . . does not damage rubber blankets. 
ANY OTHER TYPES of COLOR can be used because the paste is made up with 


water. 


WIDE PIGMENT CHOICE ... you can select your pigment colors from 


several sources of supply. 


NO STRATEGIC MATERIAL o homogenizing equipment required. 
HMigh Quality Rosh ad Louw ECrsh 


Prove these values for yourself. 
Order a trial lot of Sho-Pal today. 


~ STEIN, HALL MFG. CO.+ STEIN, HALL & CO., INC. STEIN, HALL, LTD. 


2841 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 285 Madison Ave., New York City 250 Van Horne St, Toronto, Can. 
1011 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


LABORATORIES AT: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE + LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 


7T° YEARS OF SERVICE. SUPPLYIING HIGH -—QUARLITY Siem eee 2 
GUMS AND DEXTRINES FOR SIZING, PRINTING AND FINISHING. 
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does the rest! 


YOU PUSH THE BUTTON... 


Taylor Time-Schedule Controller 





HIS new Taylor development was practical- 

ly made to order for size-cooking control! 
Today, with shortages on every hand, it’s more 
important than ever to have the size-cooking 
operation go off like clockwork. With Taylor 
Furscopr Time-Schedule Controllers, once you 
have the ideal cooking schedule, you can re- 
produce it every time, with automatic control 
of time and temperature. No over-boiling. No 
over-flowing. All you do 1s load the kettle 
and push the button... . and the Taylor Time 
Schedule Controller does the rest! 


The Taylor Time-Schedule Controller gives 
you many features not found in other instru- 
ments. Its dual case construction permits casy 
accessibility to both control mechanism and 
cam and trip mechanisms. Its many auxiliary 
functions make it easy to add extra processing 
steps. It is available also in double-duty form 
for control of two related temperatures, press- 
ures, or flows. 

Your Taylor Field Engineer can give you the 
full story. More than that, he can analyze your 
particular conditions and help you set up 
exactly the schedule you need for best results. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y., 
and Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, 
recording and controlling temperature, pressure, 


humidity, flow and liquid level. 














‘Taylor liustruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 














* * * KEEP ON BUYING . * 
U. S&S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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BUYING DISPERSION 


_... HAS IT GOT YOU 
TALKING IN YOUR SLEEP? 


ane eas “BUYING DISPERSION” is buying from too many sources. It 


wastes time, dissipates energy, multiplies correspondence, 
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records and interviews, divides responsibility and destroys the 
OE annie interest of your suppliers. There's no need for dispersion when 


you re ordering tapes, bands, ropes and canvas lug straps for 





your preparatory, spinning and weaving departments. You 


can get them all from ONE source, — Lambeth. 





Lambeth is a DEPENDABLE source for all these products, for 
the Lambeth Line is backed by 50 years of honorable dealings 
with the textile industry. Practical perfection is a tradition with 
our craftsmen, who have spent many years acquiring a spe- 


cialized skill. 





LUG STRAP 


PATENTED 





“BILTRITE” CANVAS 


This new product is an outstanding 
example of Lambeth quality. It’s built 
up and molded in one continuous oper- 
ation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. 
Longer life results. 








When you think of 
preparation, spinning, 
or weaving, think of- 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD - MASSACHUSETTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPINNING TAPE, MULE ROPE and BANDING 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Also Sales Agents for LAMBETH PRODUCTS CORP., Antrim, N. H., Makers of CANVAS LUG STRAPS 








Lue Linnbeiha Lime 


1 SUPPLY SOURCE 
PREPARATION’ « 


FOR 3 DEPARTMENTS 
SPINNING ¢ WEAVING 
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Conversion requirements for war production have demonstrated the value of 
flexible equipment. Such equipment will be equally valuable when peace 


comes. The Foster Model 102 winder has a 7-WAY FLEXIBILITY as follows: 


i, 


It will wind any kind and any 
count of staple yarn from fine 
combed cotton or rayon for 
tropical fabrics to heavy wool 
yarns for arctic cloths. 


It will wind a straight base cone 
for warping or a convex base 
cone for knitting with a simple 
adjustment. 


It will produce any angle of 
wind from 9° to 18°. Important 
if you radically change your 
count or type of yarn. 


4, 


9. 


6. 


7. 


It will wind package dyed yarn, 
even if damp. No jumping out 
of guides. 


It will wind conditioned yarn. In 
fact, it is frequently equipped 
with an emulsion attachment. 


Changeovers from cones to 
tubes, or vice versa, are com- 
paratively inexpensive. 


One side can wind cones and 
the other tubes, if desired. 


For today or tomorrow, Foster Model 102 Flexibility is an asset that you need. 
It also gives you TWICE THE PRODUCTION WITH 1/3 LESS COST as 


compared with older Models. 





FOSTER MACHINE CO., WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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» & We are proud of it—the coveted Army-Navy “E?) That accomplishment belongs to the workers in our 


As it flies there under the symbol of democracy— plants. That accomplish.. ~t is the living proof of 


those familiar stars and stripes—it does more, much democracy at work. 
more, than challenge us to outstrip yesterday’s feats. It is solid testimony to the good will, cooperation, 
It is the signal flag of democracy at work. and loyalty existing here between the workers, the 


" . , — supervisors and the management of Calco. 
For it is one thing to promise deliveries on vital chem- 


icals to the services. Another to draw up production And it is our tribute to those of us who have left 
schedules. And yet another to deliver the goods. temporarily to serve in the armed forces. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA e PROVIDENCE, R. 1. © NEW YORK ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C. e@ CHICAGO 
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DUST-SOOT-SMOKE 
swear“ FEB TRO-MATIC 


The importance of dust control has 















- 





been multiplied many times by the ur- 
gency of greater war production. Not 
only have losses of materials due to soil- 
age by dust, soot and smoke been elim- 


inated, but a worthwhile saving of time 





and an increase in worker efficiency have 
likewise resulted. 


The Electro-Matic filter shown here 


is one of several types of AAF filters in 











general use by textile mills. Please send 
for bulletins describing the complete line 
of AAF dust control equipment—there 


is no obligation. 


~ = wall Write for information 
on the Electro-Matic filter which collects smoke, soot and 
dust electrically and cleans itself as it cleans the air. 




























The exclusive self-cleaning feature incorpo- tion of the Electro-Matic filter showing how a 
rated in the Electro-Matic air filter makes the continuous filter curtain is washed free z 
shut-downs and interruptions for cleaning un- of collected dust, soot and smoke particles “= 
necessary. Shown at the right is a cross sec- automatically. - 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. | 
incorporated ) | 

275 Central Avenue, Louisville, Ky. y =m 
in Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. FE 
Ea 
=f} 

= AP 
=Wf-¥ 
al > | - 7 z iy 


a yA iB WZ 


, a PF  . 
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ELECTROSTA . FILTER 
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WHITIN KEEPS °“EM ROLLING 


—ON SKF BEARINGS 


ye 


® Built by Whitin Machine Works 





nside many woolen and worsted 

mills engaged in manufacturing 
fabrics for the armed forces, you'll find 
this Whitin-Schweiter Automatic. Fill- 
ing Bobbin Winder. And inside each 
spindle unit, you'll find nine SUG/P’s 
taking radial and thrust loads in vary- 
ing combinations ... insuring accuracy 
.. - holding in perfect alignment the 
spindle head, main driveshaft, bobbin 
holder, oscillating shaft, feeler wheel 
and the main driveshaft arm. Where 


increased production is yital to the . J, 
War Effort, SDUS'°’s are always a part X ’ BALL AND ROLLER 


of the job. 5196 
| BEARINGS 
SUSi INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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IT’S EASY TO REGRIND 





LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


with a few minutes effort they 
can be made as good as new 


Valve regrinding is really a simple operation—it can be 
done so easily and quickly without taking the valve from 


the line. 


And in this critical period when savings in maintenance 
time mean so much toward total production—even the time 
saved in the regrinding operation over replacement is of 


vital importance. 


All parts of Lunkenheimer Valves are renewable. Having 
a few parts available in stock for an emergency can also 


save much valuable time. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER &: 


—w" QUALITY’ =— 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPT 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW 


YORK 













Globe 
Fig. 407 
200 Ib. S. P. 
Fig. 409 
300 Ib. S. P. 
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—DOWICIDES=— 


Dowicides are fungicides and germicides that 
prevent damage by mildew and bacteria. 


WATER SOLUBLE 
ererways 


Sodium Orthophenylphenate 
, Sodium Chloro-2-Phenylphenate 
E Sodium 2 Brom & Phenylphenate 
F Sodium Tetrachiorphenate 
G Sodium Pentachlorphenate 
The above listed Dowicides are water soluble types for 
use against mold and bacterial deterioration in paper, 


leather, textiles, glues, sizes, etc. 


SOLVENT AND OIL SOLUBLE 


Water emulsions of this type can be prepared. 


aeetrerwere 


Orthophenylphenol! 
.. Chloro-2-Phenylpheno! 
V2 Brom & Phenylpheno! 
VI Tetrachlorphenol 
Vil Pentachlorphenol 
The numbered Dowicides listed above are solvent and oi! 
soluble preservatives against mold and bacterial deteriora- 


tion in paper, leather, textiles, glues, sizes, etc. 
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@ J oday Dowicides are at war 


fighting along with our military 
services in all parts of the world. 
This is just another way in which the 
Ciba Company is intimately con- 
nected with the war effort by over- 
coming the devastating effect of 
bacteria and fungi. 
assist with your 


May we you 


problems on these subjects? 


DYESTUFFS * CHEMICALS « INTERMEDIATES 


(IRI. 


orton Sts 





Greens ich & 


NEW | YORK 
® 


BOSTON . CHICAGO . MONTREAL . CHARLOTTE 
PROVIDENCE .SAN FRANCISCO .PHILADELPHIA 








VAT DYES OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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BOWEN-HUNTER 


BOBBINS 


Bring Vermont’s High 
Quality Standards Into 
Textile Production 
Everywhere 


DOTS GIVE LOCATION OF 
BOWEN-HUNTER PLANTS 


Turovexout the textile areas of the United 
States, Bowen-Hunter bobbins are giving a depend- 
able type of service that's highly modern and defi- 
nitely more efficient. Made from the finest Maple 
stock, they're produced according to the highest 
Vermont standards of quality, so speedy, accurate 
performance will be assured. Many experienced 
mill men make it a point to specify these superior 
bobbins, with their expert turning and finer finish. 
You too can obtain better performance in your 
super draft roving and long draft spinning, by spec- 
ifying bobbins from Bowen-Hunter. 





“TRUE TO THE GAUGE” 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PS ease: 





The Louis Allis 

EXPLOSION-PROOF motor is built 
to withstand the force of the greatest 
explosion possible within its heavy 
iron walls—with a safety factor of five! 


With a safety factor of FliVE—the 
Louis Allis Explosion-Proof has twenty 


carefully designed specific features — 
features that make available a new high 
in electric motor efficiency, dependa- 


bility, convenience and— SAFETY! 


We have prepared a sixteen page 
booklet which completely illustrates 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., 


BUY WAR BONDS — BUY THEM REGULARLY. 











and describes all of these important 
features — write for your copy — ask 


for Bulletin No. 508-E. 


LOOK INSIDE —compare Louis Allis 


Explosion-Proof motor point by point 
with any others on the market —and 
we are sure you will agree that — here 
is the finest explosion-proof motor 
ever built — bar none! 


Specify your next explosion-proof 
motor by name —LOUIS ALLIS — 
you will be assured of the most com- 
plete protection and dependable per- 
formance available. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 













Uncle Sam’s fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 
the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving 
wartime problems .. producing for textile processing and finishing plants 
products that meet exacting government specifications. 


FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 
FUNGICIDE G For mildewproofing all types AQUAROL* Produces a water-repellent finish 


of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military 


tentage, mosquito netting, etc. fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For flame- Fungicide G to impart water-repellency and 


proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L* For preventing color-bleed 


in water of direct dyed cotton. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ARKANSAS co. INC. NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 


mildew resistance . . used in a single bath 
treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 


water-repellency and fire-resistance. 
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GENERAL COAL GOES TO WAR— AOA /\ aS 


A : “Ws Yy 
a 


More than seven hundred of our men — 
miners, machinists, clerks, salesmen, en- 
gineers and executives have answered 
the calltoserve inthe armed forces. ‘Those 
of us left behind gladly “‘“Close Ranks’ 
to keep the coal rolling. 
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High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product and steam coal 


ODA from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


> 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


AD 





Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Me- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 


Western Railroad. 





High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
Sewell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 
C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 





Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 
coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 
PRE ly meet exacting stoker requirements. From 
= Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 





COKE Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va.. GENCO Steam and domestic coals from a number of 


and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. producing districts. 


r remi d standard qualities in the enti 
ANTHRACITE sehen att dhileaic taaiaes aheaealilien, 





Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 





General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET ....:... . +. . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—es Branches = 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 
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HOW To. 
SOLVE — 


Operating Problems | : 
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Prevent Corrosion & 


FTER YOU’VE DECIDED to use Gargoyle BRB 
Greases for ball bearings you can go back to 
getting out production and be assured that prob- 
lem is solved. 

These greases do not break down and form the 

deposits which lead to corrosion and pitting. 
In fact, their reliable stability allows bearings 
to go through periods of a year 

or more without repacking. 


HIGHLY POLISHED 
SURFACES LIABLE TO 
CORROSION...WEAR 


Lubpictilin 





with (0 26 ee a 





MUST SEAL OUT DUST 
» +» PREVENT LEAKAGE 








itting 


In addition, these greases do not change in struc- 
ture within wide temperature ranges. 

Here are greases you can depend on! This has 
been proved in thousands of applications under 
operating conditions. 

You’ve solved an important operating problem 
when you let the Socony-Vacuum man who calls 
on you specify Gargoyle B RB Greases for the ball 
bearings in your plant. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. — Standard Oi! of N. Y. Div. + White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. » Wadhams Div. + Southeastern Div. (Baltimore) *« Magnolia Petroleum Co. - General Petroleum Corp. 





CALLIN SOCONY-VACUUM 





HAMILTON DIVISION 
Hamilton, Ohio 





PIONEERS 


in the field of 


DIVERSIFIED PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURE 


IN THE SOUTH 


Established-1906 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) produces a wide variety of paper and board from pulp 
of its own manufacture—utilizing both hardwoods and soft- 
woods from the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and the Moun- 
tains of the South . . . The range includes Book Paper, 
Sulphite Bond, Envelope Paper, Writing Paper, and a high 
grade SULPHITE TEXTILE WRAPPER; also Pressboard, 
Tagboard and other Board Specialties. 


* % + e 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) also manufactures CAUSTIC SODA in Solid, Flake 
and Liquid Forms, Chestnut Tannin Extract, Turpentine, 
"Trostol'’ (a combination of resin and fatty acids), and 
"Bindex"' (a sulphite cellulose extract). 


CANTON (North Carolina) DIVISION 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


HOUSTON DIVISION 


Pasadena, Texas 
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War production suggestion 


ADD AUTOMATIC BELT TIGHTENING 
TO YOUR V-BELT DRIVES 


Cotton mills generally accept the increased production and improved quality of 
work resulting from installation of Rockwood automatic belt tightening motor 
bases. Most new spinning and twisting frame drives now use them 


BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO LIMIT THEIR USE TO NEW INSTALLATIONS. 
lf you have old machines with either V-belts or flat belt driven machines you can 


step-up their production, too, by installing Rockwood bases under the ‘existing 
motors. You may even be able to use the present belts. 


If you do this you will secure an immediate improvement in uniformity of driven 
machine speeds . . . while your belts will last nearly twice as long. You will save 
on belt adjustments and maintenance. The job can be handled in groups. The 
bases are quickly available. We will help you with the “know how” if you wish. 


te KWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


In dtianapotlaus am a a 
‘ 


| PD 
ROCKWOOD V-BELTS j = (fi, ROCKWOOD PIVOT- PSA 
AND V-SHEAVES ED MOTOR BASES >=. 


ROCKWOOD PAPER PULLEYS 





ROCKWOOD abometic 
belt tightening MOTOR BASES 


NO MORE OF THIS 


Manual belt “take-ups’’ are no longer 
good practice and you do not have to 
put up with them. The Rockwood auto- 
matic belt tightening base gives you 
more drive efficiency, makes the belts 
last longer and saves in power and main- 
tenance. 

It automatically tightens the belts to 
match load changes—or changing belt 
length. Install Rockwood drives and you 
can forget about them—while your 


driven machines will perform better and 
do more work. 


























L. kK. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Ball bearings are factory- 
sealed, factory lubricated, com- 
pletely enclosed. They keep 
the grease in, lint and dirt out. 

There are no grease spots 
where lint can stick. No need 
for inspection or attention until 
after three years of service. 
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Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors Insure Cool, 
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The Surface is 


Smooth and Round... 
So...it Goes Right Out Again 


Continuous 


Operation —Keep Machines Running with Minimum Motor Care 


You can’t get away from lint in a tex- 
tile mill—but you can keep it under 
control—minimize its damage. That’s 
exactly what the Westinghouse Lint- 
Free Motor does. 

The motor stays “lint-free,” because 
lint passes in, through, and right out of 
the motor. Large, unobstructed air pas- 
sages, high-gloss enamel surfaces, expel 
lint before it can catch hold—the 
motors clean themselves. 

One-piece skeleton frame aids 


ventilation and inspection. Note the 
large air passages which direct the 
air flow around the stator windings— 
and out again. Clean, cool, continuous 
motor operation is assured. Get full 
details on how Westinghouse Lunt- 
Free Motors can eliminate handicaps 
and hazards of lint in your mill. See 
your Westinghouse representative or 
write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


Department 7-N. 
J-21215 


Westinghouse 
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LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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COCKER HIGH SPEED SLASHER 
FOR COTTON YARNS 


Illustrated is the New Cocker Nine Cylinder each Cylinder. Heavy Vibration Eliminating 
High Speed Slasher for Cotton Yarns. Frames. Counter Clocks for instant Stretch Cal- 
culations—Cut Marker—Cut Marker Indicators 
—Speed Tachometers—Combs and Comb ad- 
justments—Motor and Steam fittings. 


Machine has 30” diameter Cylinders with 
Rotary Packless joints, Graduated Drive permit- 
ting speed changes without over-run on Beams 
or strain on yarn. Patented Automatic Friction For better weaving Warps made efficiently 
Control—Finger Tip Tension Control—Syphon and economically use COCKER WARP PREP- 
Condensate removal with Individual Traps on ARATION EQUIPMENT. 





COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY | 


GASTONIA NORTH CAROLINA 
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Save Materials...Increase Production 
with 
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d MODERN GROUP DRIVES 
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Save Steel 


95% of the weight of an electric motor 
is metal, most of which is steel. A large 
motor weighs much less per hp. than a 
small motor. So, by using Modern Group 
Drives and the comparatively few large motors required 
by it, great quantities of steel are saved. Six 5 hp. motors 
contain a total of approximately 735 Ibs. of steel, while 
one 20 hp. motor, which will drive the same machines by 


Save Copper 


With Modern Group Drives and 
Leather Belting, the connected horse- 
power in the average factory can be 
' cut down 25% to 45%, greatly reduc- 
ing the amount of copper required for motor windings, 
control and wiring. For example, six 5 bp. motors to drive 
6 machines require about 120 lbs. of copper for windings 
alone. With Modern Group Drive, these 6 machines could 
be driven with one 20 hp. motor, requiring. only approxi- | 
mately 55 lbs. of copper, a saving of 54%, plus a further | Modern Group Drive, contains only about 370 lbs. of steel 
saving in controls and wiring. | ...a Saving of 50%! 


es 
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Save Manpower Save Power 





It is obvious that fewer ‘‘man-hours” | Modern Group Drives with Leather 
are required to build one 20 hp. motor Belting save power because they require 
than six 5 hp. motors. So, by using fewer only a comparatively few large motors 
and larger motors in Modern Group | of correspondingly high operating efh- 


Drives, you are helping to relieve the critical shortage of 
highly-skilled workmen. Because Modern Group Drives 
with Leather Belting involve fewer parts and controls, they 
require /ess labor... and no specially trained labor . . . to 


ciency. Actual case studies show that in the average factory, 
drive efficiency is increased 7% and power factor is raised 
15%. No other belting material can equal leather for efh- 


install and maintain. Drive elements are readily available, | cient transmission of power. This is directly reflected in the 
are not complex and can be quickly installed by factory | lower consumption of power by the machine for any given 
millwrights. rate of production. 





Increase Production Reduce Maintenance 


Obtaining the maximum rate of output Maintenance of transmission equipment is in direct propor- 
from every machine in your plant is a tion to the number of items involved and is but slightly 
: patriotic duty. Here again, Leather Belt- emcee by their size. Because Modern Group Drives have 
; ' : ewer parts, they require only one-half to two-thirds as 
ing and Modern Group Drives can play a very important much maintenance as do individual drives for the same 
part. Machine speeds are more uniform, with the maximum number of machines, under the same conditions. 

speed also being the average. The pulley-gripping capacity THIS BOOKLET is a practical and 
of Leather Belting increases with increased load and can authoritative Guide on Leather Belt 
carry through the peak loads without interruption. Both of “seman morse net ios 
these factors help to secure the highest possible rate of ' 


yarn hj your Leather Belt supplier .. . or 
production from every machine. 










Hew Te Get The Mest 








write to us. 





Pk I LE EE RE oe Re eee 


AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSO. 
53 PARK ROW, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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FULL 
SPEED AHEAD 
to a 


Free World 








6. a 


This war calls for speed —today, tomorrow, every day until the world is free. The 
war and the peace can be won only by faster thinking, faster movement, faster 
fighting on the part of our armed forces. And victory also depends on faster, 
more efficient production by our industries at home. 
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rHE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
MUST MATCH 


FIGHTING SPEED 


America's fighting men can't beat the Axis’ speed unless our industries—and 
particularly our textile mills—can keep them adequately supplied. The textile 
industry must furnish a vast array of equipment, from clothing to parachute 
cords, from truck tires to machine gun belts. Yet this doesn't include pro- 
duction required for industrial and civilian needs. Naturally every piece of 
machinery must be equipped for top speed and top efficiency. Spinning and 
twisting frames, for instance, require high-grade Ring Travelers if they're to 
produce more high-grade yarn. 

Perfectly designed and delicately balanced, Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers have proved their ability to help produce strong, smooth yarn. They're 
uniform in size and weight—rigidly inspected—durably made—and heat 
resistant because of their patented "'speed-cooling'’. Experienced mill men 
depend on U. S. Travelers to help maintain even tension, and stay on the 
frames at highest speeds. You, too, can depend on these superior travelers, 
to help produce better yarn, of uniform twist. 








The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S. 
Travelers produces a smooth, even yarn, and pre- 
vents split ends in throwing. By eliminating pivot 
action, the traveler is kept in close contact with 
the lubricating device, and helps distribute the 
lubricant evenly over the ring’s inner surface. 
Longer life for ring and traveler, and a more uni- 
form twist result. 


U. S. Travelers reach you in perfect condition— 
with no tampering or loss of count—because 
they're packed in sealed metal containers. 





U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 





“A Traveler for Every Fibre” 


. MOO 
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DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it extremely 
important that all empty drums 
be returned immediately. 


TYCOL 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
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Tycol lubricants are manufactured to definite, prede- complete separation of the rubbing surfaces by a film 
termined viscosities. Each Tycol lubricant when used of oil for their protection, yet without needless drag 
for the recommended purpose provides correct vis- from excessive fluid friction. Thisis but one of many tests 
cosity at the operating temperature. This accomplishes that assure unvarying high quality in Tycol lubricants. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place. New York + Principal Branch Offices: Boston. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Charlotte, N. C. 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


ENGIN E E RED F O R >. oS as IN DUS TRIAL U SE 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


































WE keer keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 





It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
1s low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practt- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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LOST PRODUCTION... 





Oil you can see is waste you can stop! And that applies to comb boxes, line 

shafting, looms, pickers, spinning frames, and many other places in the mill 

where leakage has long been a problem. 

Choose an oil which clings . . . which adheres . . . which possesses great resist- 

ance to leakage. Choose an oil of high film strength . . . of great oiliness . . . 

choose STA-PUT Lubricants. 

STA-PUT OILS eliminate hours of lost production and labor costs caused by 

cleaning leaking machines . . . they stop costly oil stains on yarn and fabric 
. . they reduce oil consumption and oiling labor costs. 

Use STA-PUT Lubricants and keep the oil where it belongs. A thorough trial 

will convince that they merit their slogan—''Less Oil . . . Less Often”. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Charlotte Chicago 
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INCREASED LABOR COSTS... 
GREATER OIL CONSUMPTION 














Flexible application of standard parts results 
-in tailor-made systems without extra cost. 
























propuction NO VV! 


IMPROVED POSITION THEN! 


OW, when the need is great, you can better 

your production of war material with American 
MonoRail equipment in many processes where 
handling impedes your war effort. 


Later, after Victory, you will have essential equip- 
ment available for changes in product or process. 





American MonoRail, because of its extreme flexi- 
bility, offers such versatile application without 








costly adjustment or lengthy engineering. American 


MonoRail standard parts fit quickly into complete 
Twin Section 


Track 






systems to solve a wide variety of handling prob- 






lems. Prepare now for changes then— 





equip now for speed up toward 









Victory!! Let our engineers show 
you results obtained in hundreds of 
successful installations. 







WRITE FOR Biue Book 
tiie aul Ld ee 
MoneRail installations 
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DAYTON DE LUXE PICKERS 
PIONEERED, ENGINEERED AND PROVED BY 
ACTUAL MILL SERVICE 


1. Cut Picker costs up to 50%. 

2. Greatly increase production. 

3. Save operating time. 

4. When boxed, loom stays in 
parallel. 

5. Throwing a crooked shuttle is 
eliminated. 

6. Jerked-in fillings reduced to a 
minimum. 

7. Month-after-month service on 


high-speed looms. 
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Any grizzled top-kick will tell you 
there’s no short cut to know-how. 
[It means learning through years of 
experience. 

For more than 37 years, Dayton 
has been a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of products for the industrial 
field. Back of Dayton Thorobred 
Textile Products is over 8 years of 
development, testing and produc- 
tion. 

As a result of Dayton’s know-how 
it is only natural that Dayton 
DeLuxe Pickers, on installation 





after installation have proved their 
ability to take the constant pound- 
ing of high-speed looms—to speed 
production and reduce Picker costs. 

Dayton considers it a privilege to 
serve the great textile industries 
which are filling the wartime needs 


of America’s fighting forces. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Greenville Belting Co Greenville. S. ( 
Greenville Textile Supply Co Greenville. S. ¢ 
Odell Mill Supply Co . Greensboro. N. ¢ 
The Textile Mill Supply Co. ..... Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Industrial Supplies, Inc LaGrange, Ga 


Birmingham, A! 
Dallas, Texa 
Providence, R 
Providence, R | 
Fall River. Mass 


EXPORT DIVISION 
Dayton Rubber Export Corp 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Ross Wt itehead A ("a | td Montre i} 


Young & Vann 

Textile Supply Co 
American Supply Co 
Providence Mill Supply Co 
F. L. Hervey C 


(Jus ry 


THROW YOUR SCRAP WWI0 THE FICAN TL 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SAVINGS STAMPS 








. TRADE ware 





Copyright, 1948, The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
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Get Your Money’s Worth 

With the exception of some self-imposed 
limits on the number of pages to be car 
ried, advertising space has been about the 
most freely-sold commodity in the country. 
Ink and paper, and printing labor have been 
readily available and there seemed to be no 
limit to the number of advertising pages 
except as to the number which could be 
sold. 

Beginning with our January issue, we, 
along with other publications throughout 
the country, must limit our paper to 10 per 
cent under the usage of 1942. In March, 
we are changing to a slightly smaller page 
size than before—going to 8%x11% inches. 
Free and promotional copies will be cut to 
the limit and subscriptions will not be 
served beyond the expiration date. 

It is our intention to continue our good 
net paid circulation throughout the textile 
industry and to furnish our readers with 
the same valuable operating and manage- 
ment information as in the past. To date, 
we have placed no restrictions on the num- 
ber of advertising pages and we shall en- 
deavor to continue to assist our advertis- 


ers in carrying their message to textile 
buyers. 

Actually, it is likely that more adver- 
tisers will want to use our pages during 


this year than in 1942 as manufacturers 
serving the textile industry are more inter- 
ested than ever before, either in selling to 
the industry today or in building for the 
post-war market in this field. 

As a reader, look through the advertis 
ing pages and put them to work for you. 
Many manufacturers have helpful informa- 
tion and services for maintaining today’s 
production. Perhaps 60 per cent or more of 
this and other issues of COTTON consists of 
advertising pages. Get your money's worth 
by putting these pages to work for you. 


Signs of the Times 


“We sold our whole mill to the junk com 
pany last July—sold it for scrap to lick 
the Japs.”’ 

INDIANA TEXTILE CoO. 
Indiana, Pa. 


“Mr. Asbury joined the armed forces the 
end of last February and this accounts for 
him not being able to answer your letter. 
At the present time he is located 
where near the Equator on a small island.”’ 

MARGATE HOSIERY MILLS 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A Big Order 


some- 


. we would like to have 14 copies of 

the 21 articles on the Komet and Links & 

Links Machines that appeared in CorTTon.”’ 
C. F. SIEMSEN 

Spalding Knitting Mills, 

Griffin, Ga. 

(Fourteen copies of 21 articles, each run 
ning several pages, is a little too much for 
us to handle. We are frequently able to 
supply missing copies for some readers who 
want to fill in a series like this. When. 
and if, these valuable articles on circular 
knitting machinery are published in book 
form, we shall advise our readers.) 








“Good Balance” 

“The writer has subseribed to your pub 
lication for about 17 years, and thinks that 
balance be 
well 


good 
interest, as 


you have maintained a 
tween articles of 
as discussions on special subjects .. 


C. SS. PARSONS 


general 


Superintendent, 
Hathaway Mfg. Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
¢ 
Rayon Finishing 

‘The part of this article [‘Modern Rayon 
Finishing—No. 7] with reference to water 
repellent finishes is of extreme interest to 
us. Will you furnish us the necessary infor 
mation as to who is the manufacturer of 
this product in this country...” 

T. EDGAR WHITE 
Southern Dyestuff Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

‘The articles will be used in connection 
with my lectures on finishing, and they cer 
tainly will be of great help.” 

A. H. GRIMSHAW 
Professor, 
N. C. State College. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


“Material of this type is beneticial dur 
ing these times so that the dyeing, bleach 
ing and finishing industries will know what 
improvements are being made in their field 
and what they are to expect during peace 
time. I was well pleased . — 

J.J. LINSALATA 
Philadelphia Textile Finishers, Ine 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SAVE YOUR COPIES 

Under a new WPB ruling, we and other 
publishers must cut our paper use 10 per 
cent under that of 1942. Tnere will be fewer 
spare copies than before and we may not be 
able to supply missing articles as in the past 
Save your copies, and look twice before 
throwing any issue away 

a 


Full-Fashioned Needles 
“Please, if possible, send me additional 
books or literature on nee 
dealing with a 48-gauge 
eT Reading model 
FRANK MENDYS 


information on 
dles or 


something 


needle legg 


long 


Mass 

(COTTON has run several articles on re 
ducing needle breakage and straightening 
needles. One article on ‘‘Straightening Nee 
dies for Full-Fashioned Machines” is still 
available in reprint form.) 


Worcester. 


Binding Back Issues 


“What would the cost be for binding the 
last 12 issues of COTTON together 
CC. E. DAVIS, JR 


Lakayette Cotton Mills 
Lakayette, Ga 


(We have some plain binders at $1.50 
each that will take six total issues of 
CoTTON and shall be pleased to furnish fur 
ther information on binding 
Water Repellents 

‘We are particularly interested in these 


articles Water 
Finishes for 


Repellent and Waterproof 
December 


starting 


Textiles,’ 


1942 on account of our co operative work 
on mildew and waterproofing of fabries for 
the various war agencies 

G. A. GREATHOUSE 


Dept. of Agriculturs 
Washington, D. C. 





“Though Half Way Around the World We Go” 














WESTERN (45), 


Telegram or - 
gam, wales “te de |__NE sOvesnight Tela | 
(open LC Deferred Cable 
suubel dbape . ILT =Cable Night Letter 
or pre NLT@= 
ceding the éddrem A NN. WILUIAMS NEWCOMB CARLTON 4. C. WILLEVER Ship Red 
‘ f PReeiOEgnT CHAIFMAN OF THE BOARD FrimeT VIC E-PResiOagnr ‘, 
































The filing time shown in the date line on telegrams and day letters is STANDARD TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is STANDARD TIME at point of destination 


QG48 


643 yan 10 PM OSI 


AZA144 VIA RCA=CD LAHORE 29 7/NOON 


NLT COTTON= 


1020 GRANT BLDG ATLA= 


PLEASE SEND ONE COPY REPRINT OF MAINTENANCE METHODS IN 


AVONDALE MILLS= 


PUNJAB TEXTILE MILLS. 


Few, if any, of our advertisers are interested in gaining customers in 


ndia just now. 


but these February Annual Issues of ‘‘Cotton’’ certainly do get around, as is attested by 


the above cablegram. The Avondale maintenance material requested was a feature of February 


1942 and a few reprints are still available. We are still getting requests for this material 
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from mills throughout the industry, and never has there been a greater premium for effec- 
tive maintenance than today. This year, the dual job is ‘‘Manpower and Maintenance’’—see 
pages 89 and 151, this issue—and we believe it will uphold the reputation of its predecessors 
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PAD AND CALENDER - Padding 


and calendering are probably two of 
the most difficult plant operations to 
reproduce satisfactorily in the labora- 
tory. However, after much experiment- 
ing over a period of years, the Rohm & 
Haas laboratory has developed both a 
pad and calender which closely simu- 
late mill conditions. The pad, shown 
in the foreground, and the calender. 
shown in the background, are electric- 
ally operated with controlled regulation 
of speed, pressure, and heat. The calen- 
der may be used for both plain and 
hydraulic calendering as well as for 
back-filling. 
SEMI-WORKS FOR THE INDUSTRY 
Specially-designed padders,  calen- 
ders, drying ovens, slashers, and other in- 
dispensable textile equipment make the 
Rohm & Haas Sales Service Laboratory a 
valuable semi-works for the entire textile 
finishing industry. 

In this complete textile finishing plant 
in Miniature, new products receive tests 
under conditions almost exactly similar 
to actual mill conditions. Here, customers’ 
problems are evaluated and checked to 
find the best possible solution. Let our 
semi-works for the textile industry assist 
you with your operating problem. 


LYKOPON 
FORMOPON 
PROTOLIN 
RHONITES 
RHOPLEXES 
DEGOMMAS 
TRITONS 
RHOTEXES 


ROHM & HAAS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics. . Synthetic Insecticides. . Fungicides. . and other Industrial Chemicals 
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NOW COME those melancholy days when the tax- 
payer must sit down and prayerfully commune 

with his Form 1040 or 1040-A, depending on his cir- 
cumstances or the generosity of his Government. 
Usually, those who face the forbidding prospect of 
Form 1040 are the old, hardened taxpayers, who are 
veterans of many a campaign with this formidable 
adversary and are able to approach their task with a 
certain amount of understanding, if not of equa- 
nimity. This year, however, due to the unparalleled 
generosity of a Government which has had consider- 
able practice in getting rid of money easily, a veritable 
army of former tillers of the soil or laborers with 
pick and shovel, as well as innumerable craftsmen or 
semi-craftsmen who are used to modest stipends, are 
now thrust into a very painful position as taxpayers. 
The former farm hand, pick and shovel artist, or 
what-not, who may have toyed with the idea of work- 
ing in a textile mill, but who only stayed long enough 
to collect a few weeks’ wages as a learner and then 
moved on to the greener pastures of welding, plumb- 
ing, carpentry, or some of the other highly paid out- 
lets for the experience of untrained labor, may well 
feel that sudden wealth has its disadvantages as he 
pores over Form 1040 and tries to make some sense 
out of its complicated and devious instructions. The 
seasoned taxpayer in the lower brackets who has had 
several years of contact with the less formidable Form 
1040-A is not in as pathetic a condition as the novice 
taxpayer who is suddenly tossed to Form 1040 with 
no previous experience. There are various helpful 
manuals published by thoughtful concerns who try 
to make life easier for the income taxpayer, and per- 
haps one of the inexperienced new-rich buys one of 
them. Thumbing through the earlier pages of one of 
these brochures and finding that he can not under- 
stand a word of the substance, he may turn the pages 


at random and fall upon a paragraph like this: 


(2) Other tarpayers.—If for any taxable year the net 
long-term capital gain of any taxpayer (other than a cor- 
poration) exceeds the net short-term capital loss, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid, in lieu of the tax imposed by 
sections 11 and 12, a tax determined as follows, if and 
— if such tax is less than the tax imposed by such sec- 

ons: 

“A partial tax shall first be computed upon the net in- 
come reduced by the amount of such excess, at the rates and 
in the manner as if this sub-section had not been enacted, 
and the total tax shall be the partial tax plus 50 per centum 
of such excess.” 


After trying to digest this masterpiece of ob- 
scurity, the taxpayer will undoubtedly throw the help- 


The Ineome Tax 
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ful booklet in the fire and go down to the post office 
to get in line to consult the alleged expert who has 
been furnished by the treasury department to trans- 
late the income tax regulations into English. These 
lines are usually long, and this year they will undoubt- 
edly be longer, and there is no time and a half for 
overtime while waiting in one of them. The average 
pilgrim to this fount of knowledge has probably left 
at least half of the essential information at home, 
or doesn’t know how to get it, so he not only holds up 
the line, but has to come back another day and go 
through the whole procedure again, 


A MILLION or so of these newly prosperous citizens 
are probably what might be called itinerant labor. 
They left the farm and probably worked in a textile 
mill for a few weeks; moved to a lush job of carpentry 
or steam fitting in some Army camp; switched over 
to a little bricklaying in another camp; filled in with 
a few measly $75.00 a week jobs here and there while 
waiting for something good to turn up, and perhaps 
finally graduated to a steady job of welding in a ship- 
yard. The shipyard will probably be the only place 
where they worked long enough to be reported to the 
treasury as liable for taxes. Few of them will have 
the slightest idea what they made on any job, except 
that it was about four times as much as they are 
worth, and of course that can’t be put on Form 1040. 
Many of them will probably conveniently forget the 
little driblets of money that trickled in at the rate of 
$75.00 or $100 a week from the short-term jobs, and 
will happily throw away Form 1040 and return Form 
1040-A covering the nominal amount earned in three 
or four months at the shipyard at $110 a week. Some 
years later, after the treasury department has hired 
several hundred thousand clerks to rummage through 
the files of the Social Security records and check up 
on the places these absent-minded taxpayers worked, 
their guilt as evaders will be established and then 
if the F. B. I. can locate them, they will probably be 
haled before some court and charged with making out 
false income tax returns. By that time the war will 
be over; the taxpayer will be hopelessly bankrupt, 
and the treasury department will spend a great deal 
of money that it probably hasn’t got, to collect some 
delinquent taxes that it isn’t going to get either. 


DROPPING OUT of the more rarified atmosphere of 
the Form 1040 taxpayers and getting down into the 
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relatively small fry, the treasury department esti- 
mates that there will probably be some 12 or 13 
million taxpayers who never had to pay the income 
tax before, and of course there are some 20 or 25 
million others who have filled out 1040-A in previous 
years, but who will probably be stricken with blind 
staggers upon learning of the healthy increase in the 
tax rates. Not every taxpayer enjoys the largess of 
a generous Government. There are still millions whose 
wages are determined by the unpleasant, but some- 
times necessary matter of the employer being able 
to pay them, and what with the higher cost of living, 
it is going to be a body blow to these folks to find 
that the tax returns which were merely an annoyance 
in 1941 are now a catastrophe. 

It is a fairly safe bet that a few million of these 
newly fledged taxpayers are not going to bother mak- 
ing any returns. A few million of them are probably 
not going to be liable for enough taxes to justify 
putting thousands of clerks to work hounding them 
down through the Social Security files. Of course, 
those who worked in one place all the year will be 
reported to the treasury department and will have 
been warned by their employer that they had to pay 
taxes, and given the amount of their earnings. Those 
restless and adventurous millions who work a while 
here and a while somewhere else will not be reported 
to the treasury department and have nothing but 
their own consciences between them and tax evasion. 
“Conscience doth make cowards of us all,” and many 
a poor, timid duck will fearfully conclude to let the 
tax collector do his worrying, and just forget the 
whole thing. The average labor turnover in the tex- 
tile industry is estimated at around 100 per cent a 
year, so there must be a few hundred thousand of 
these prospective taxpayers who have shifted employ- 
ers so frequently that not enough would be earned 
at one place to call for a report of wages earned. If 
the same condition obtains, as it doubtless does, in 
other industries, there will be millions of these float- 
ing workers who will owe an aggregate of hundreds 
of millions of tax dollars that can never be collected. 

Of the millions of taxpavers who do file returns, 
only an infinitesimal number will have made any 
prior provision for paying the taxes. 

And right here we come face to face with a pro- 
blem which bids fair to develop into one of the worst 
messes economically and politically that could come 
up during a national emergency. You can’t put sev- 
eral million people in jail when there is a shortage 
of manpower, and also a shortage of jails. You can’t 
collect any taxes from a man who made $5,000 in 
1942 on some lush Government job, and who spent 
the money as he made it and is in the Army or Navy 


in 1943. You can’t collect the taxes if he isn’t in. 


the Army or Navy but no longer has the lush job, 
and decides that if he owes the Government a thou- 
sand dollars in taxes there isn’t any use to try to get 
a job and work for nothing until the tax bill is paid. 
You can’t collect these taxes now, or ever, except in 
rare instances, but you can cause a lot of dissatisfac- 
tion and popular unrest trying to collect them. 


OUR INCOME TAX was conceived as a tax on the 
rich and moderately well-to-do, and until the Gov- 


ernment needed huge sums of money in the first 
World War, there had never been any attempt to 
impose an income tax on the average citizen. Any- 
thing below $5,000 a year was exempt, and in 1914, 
$5,000 a year was big money. An income tax is logi- 
cally a tax on the well-to-do; those firmly established 
economically, who can either lay aside the money 
during each taxable year or whose resources are such 
that they can certainly pay the tax if they do not 
choose to create a reserve to cover it, 

When the income tax base is broadened to include 
practically every wage earner, our method of collect- 
ing an income tax is going to break down. We have 
to adopt some means of collecting the money as the 
taxpayer gets it, because the taxpayer simply is not 
going to save up for taxes. The tax law has always 
assumed that he would not, and the treasury depart- 
ment has always acted on the assumption that every- 
body was going to pay last year’s taxes out of this 
year’s earnings. That has always been taken for 
granted, since the law has always provided that last 
year’s income tax can be paid this year in four install- 
ments; thus, admitting that nobody expected a tax- 
payer to pay last year’s taxes out of last year’s in- 
come. Unless we are going to adopt some scheme for 
mulcting the income taxpayer while he is mulctable, 
we might as well repeal the income tax law as far as 
it affects income of $2,500 a year or less, and slap a 
good stiff sales tax on everything to get the little 
fellow as he spends his money. 

The sales tax is, and always has been, anathema 
to the politicians, because this tax makes it too crys- 
tal-clear who pays the freight and how much the 
freight is. The politician greatly prefers the hidden 
tax which may soak the little fellow a bit harder, but 
soaks him quietly and unobtrusively, so that he can- 
not connect his high cost of living with political 
wastefulness. The sales tax is much too revealing to 
suit the politician. We may get it, however, and soon. 
It is a sensible tax and a fair one, and it brings 
taxation out in the open where it can be seen and 
understood. Understood far too well, in fact, to make 
the politicians happy about it. 


Manpower and Maintenance 


Our February number each year is dedicated to 
the subject of Modernization and Maintenance, but 
this year modernization is out, and the industry can 
only hope to concentrate on maintenance sufficiently 
to hang onto what it has got. As Alice remarked to 
the Queen or the White Knight, or maybe it was the 
Mad Hatter, “You have to run awfully fast here to 
stay in one place,” and the race to get enough main- 
tenance material is going to develop just about such 
a situation in 1948. 

The two big problems for this year seem to be 
manpower and maintenance; trying to get enough 
people to run the mills, and keeping the mills in such 
shape that they can be run. We went right to the 
executive heads of a number of representative textile 
mills to ask them about their expected problems for 
1943, and a digest of the replies received is covered 
in the articles beginning on page 89 and page 151. 
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Laboratory at Tallassee is 
“Nerve Center” of Mill 


By Robert W. Philip 


TALLASSEE MILLS, at Tallassee, 

Ala., have completed and 
put into operation a testing and 
control laboratory that embraces 
a number of particularly striking 
features, and provides’ several 
points of practical worth and use- 
fulness that may be adapted by 
almost any textile manufacturing 
plant, regardless of its character 
or size. 

This laboratory is really more 
than a laboratory in the ordinary 
use of that term. Designed and 
equipped, as it is, with the neces- 
sary facilities for testing and 
recording results, it was planned 
to project its usefulness and value 
into a continuous function of 
manufacturing. Its facilities are 
being utilized in this manner to 
such an extent that the service of 
the laboratory is actually a prac- 
tical “control point” or “nerve 
center” for every phase of pro- 
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THE Tallassee Mills Division of Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 

are utilizing a modern, well-equipped laboratory as an integral 
part of practical mill operation. They look on it as a control point 
for the manufacturing processes, as well as a means of testing prod- 
ucts. This story of this progressive accomplishment, including a de- 
scription of how the manufacturing department uses the laboratory 
to help it run the mill better, should be of direct value to any textile 
plant, regardless of size or character Se oe ee ee 


duction, efficiency, waste control 
and cost and quality regulation. 

An account of how this modern 
function of management has been 
made so soundly and effectively 
a practical “tool” in mill opera- 
tion at Tallassee is a story that 
should be of useful value general- 
ly, along with a description of the 
laboratory itself. 


Scope of Laboratory Enlarged 


Tallassee Mills manufacture 
heavy woven cotton fabrics, such 
as ducks of all kinds, drills and 
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twills, and industrial fabrics for 
the rubber, bakelite and other in- 
dustries. For the past three years 
a very large percentage of the 
production has gone either dli- 
rectly or indirectly to the U. S. 
Government for use by the dif- 
ferent branches of military ser- 
vice. Of course, for many years 
the mills had made the customary 
routine tests of yarn and cloth, 
but in 1928 the need for more 
scientific testing was recognized, 
and a laboratory was built and 
equipped with apparatus for 


A general view in the physical testing and conditioning room of the laboratory at Tallassee. Note modern floor, 
soundproof ceiling and fluorescent lighting, and specially-designel furniture, The equipment shown is identi- 
fied in the floor plan on a following page ' ’ , 
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All personnel in the Tallassee laboratory was trained in the mill. Left, an operator at one of the twist testers, 
with the sliver tester shown near table. The window permits a view of the physical testing room from the 


laboratory office. Right, a view of the laboratory office 


maintaining controlled at- 
mospheric conditions to permit 
tests being made in accordance 
with recognized requirements. 
Primarily it was used for testing 
finished materials to determine 
the physical characteristics. 

About two years ago, the pos- 
sibilities in having the laboratory 
play a larger part in the control 
of manufacture, as well as in the 
development of new products and 
in the refinement of existing 
ones, were recognized, and it was 
decided that the scope of the la- 
boratory’s functions should be en- 
larged. So, when in 1941 a new 
office building was planned for 
Tallassee, provision was made to 
include a new laboratory in this 
new office building, first, to pro- 
vide more space and better con- 
ditions for the laboratory, and, 
second, to centralize the labora- 
tory in the main office to provide 
closer contact with the office and 
the mill. 


Construction and 
Equipment Details 


The floor of the laboratory, 
which occupies most of the 
ground floor of the new office 
structure, was built out of solid 
concrete, the concrete being pour- 
ed directly on the ground to pro- 
vide a foundation free of all 
vibration. The finish surface of 
the floor is asphalt tile. The walls 
of the laboratory are about 12 
inches thick and are built of 
brick with an outside finish of 
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gray stone to match the mill. In- 
sulating material was placed be- 
tween the outer walls and the 
finished inside plaster walls. The 
ceiling was likewise insulated, 
with an inside finish of acoustic 
tile. 

The laboratory division consists 
of four rooms (see floor plan): 
the main physical testing labora- 
tory room, the chemical labora- 
tory, the office, and the display 
room. There are no outside win- 
dows in any part of the labora- 
tory. On the floor directly above 
the laboratory, and on its west 
and south sides, is the air-condi- 
tioned mill office mentioned, thus 
the only walls exposed to outside 
conditions are those on the east 
and west, insulated as described. 

The laboratory is conditioned 
for standard conditions of 70 
degrees F., 65 per cent relative 
humidity; the conditioning system 
uses a two-speed, two-cylinder 
heavy duty compressor charged 
with Freon gas. The system is the 
wet-coil type which sprays water 
onto refrigerated coils. The con- 
ditioning equipment is run con- 
tinuously day and night, being 
stopped only for cleaning and 
maintenance. Twenty per cent 
outside air is introduced to keep 
working conditions more desir- 
able and to keep down stale air. 
This laboratory conditioner unit 
conditions only the physical test- 
ing laboratory. The chemical la- 
boratory and the laboratory office 
are conditioned for comfort only, 


from the mill office conditioning 
unit. 

Previous experience with inade- 
quate conditioning equipment 
prompted the company, in equip- 
ping the new laboratory, to make 
certain of having sufficient capa- 
city. The present equipment has 
sufficient reserve capacity so that 
even the laboratory doors may be 
left open and standard conditions 
maintained. The equipment and 
controls have sufficient capacity 
to provide humidities from 40 to 
100 per cent relative humidity at 
70 degrees F., but the humidity is 
not often changed since it is rec- 
ognized that the A. S. T. M. stan- 
dard of 70 degrees F., 65 per cent 
relative humidity, is the most 
practical combination. 

The machines in use by the la- 
boratory include: 

Saco-Lowell lap tester; Saco- 
Lowell sliver tester; Belger rov- 
ing tester; Scott IP-4 inclined 
plane single strand tester, which 
tests and records the breaking 
strength and elongation in single 
yarn; Scott X5 vertical single 
strand tester; Scott skein yarn 
tester; Scott vertical cloth tester; 
Scott horizontal cloth tester. 

Instruments in use include: 

Emerson 8-basket oven; Emer- 
son single basket oven; Boekell 


chemist’s drying oven; Readex 
Micro-print; Suter-Webb cotton 
fiber sorter; Suter’s “New Pre- 


cision” twist tester; Roller-Smith 
precision balances; Pressley fi- 
ber tester; speed indicators; Stro- 
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botac; Strobo-Meca; electro-psy- 
chrometers; sling psychrometers; 
Tensometer; stop watches; movie 
cameras; hygro - thermagraph— 
and the necessary complement of 
yarn and grain scales, balances, 
reels and racks, etc. 

The laboratory at Tallassee has 
one primary function: to be of 
use to the mill, and to produce 
accurate, concise, and practical 
reports and recommendations. The 
laboratory personnel consists only 
of employees with practical mill 
experience, who at any time can 
conduct tests in the mill and who 
have done so before learning 
laboratory work. No testing in- 
struments or machines are install- 
ed until a definite need for them 
is seen, in which case the machine 
or instrument is purchased as the 
management has always taken the 
attitude that an instrument can 
frequently pay for itself in one 
test. 


A Function of Mill Operation 


The laboratory is under the sup- 
ervision of the assistant superin- 
tendent of the mill, who virtually 
has the position of technical sup- 
erintendent. The practical use- 
fulness of this arrangement at 
Tallassee will be discussed later. 

The original function of the 
laboratory, to make all of the 
necessary tests on the finished 
product, is regularly carried out. 
Regular tests are made _ for 
weight, count, yarn number, twist, 
crimp, gauge, strength, elongation 
and other physical characteris- 
tics which are required by pur- 


chasers, and the results of these 
tests are carefully checked with 
specifications. 

But it is the much wider use of 
the laboratory facilities at Tallas- 
see, In making the laboratory a 
definite function of day-to-day 
mill operation, that extends its 
value so greatly and makes it of 
special interest. It is along the 
lines of these activities, which we 
shall attempt to describe briefly, 
that the practices in effect at 
Tallassee demonstrate down-to- 
earth practical usefulness and in- 
dicate opportunities that any mill 
may apply to its own circum- 
stances in securing a more precise, 
reliable, and efficient supervision 
of production, quality and cost 
control. 

Other than the finished-product 
tests described, there are three 
general types of tests made in 
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Two views of the chemistry laboratory at Tallassee, made from opposite ends of the room. The Emerson oven 
and the Readex (on end of counter) are seen in the left view. The right view includes the cotton yarn appear- 
ance standards of the Department of Agriculture ; ; : ; ; ' 


the laboratory, which we shall 
describe as (1) control testing, (2) 
check testing and (3) practical re- 
search testing. 

Here are some illustrations of 
what we call control testing: 

Lap tests. On the lap meter, 
located in the picker room rather 
than in the laboratory solely as a 
matter of convenience, a labora- 
tory employee weighs 8 laps a day 
from 8 different pickers. The laps 
are weighed and calculated for 
evenness and quality, and either 
accepted or rejected. If rejected, 
the picker is gone over by the sec- 
tion man, and the operator tries 
another lap when the picker is 
ready. A record of each picker 1s 
kept in the laboratory files. 

Drawing sliver is weighed from 
each head of drawing, 6 heads per 
day, thus getting around every 20 
days. A record is kept on each 
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The 300-pound vertical cloth tester and the 500-pound yarn tester. 
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head of drawing, both for weight 
and evenness as revealed by the 
sliver tester. 

Control on roving is effected 
by weighing 7 bobbins of roving 
from 12 slubbers daily, thus get- 
ting around in 5 days. Six bob- 
bins are run on the roving tester 
in the laboratory each day. Gears 
are changed from the results of 
these tests. The twist in the rov- 
ing is entirely controlled from 
the roving tester. Yarn weights are 
controlled by weighing each yarn 
number daily and changing yarn 
weights when they get beyond the 
tolerances set up. Different 
frames are tested each day. 


Twice each week the cloth 
room records of cloth weights are 
scanned and styles out of the re- 
quired tolerances are corrected. 

The kind of routine testing just 
described may be no different 
from that carried on at Tallassee 
before the completion of its new 
laboratory, nor, in fact, different 
from that carried on in any other 
mill, for years. The significance 
is in the fact that here it is done 
in the laboratory, under control- 
led, uniform conditions, by per- 
sonnel whose sole function and 
interest is that of testing and who 
have the facilities, not only for 
conducting the tests but also for 
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Floor plan of Tallassee laboratory, showing the arrangement and dimen- 
sions of the three rooms, and location of equipment, which may be iden- 
tified from the accompanying photographs and the following legend: 


A, instrument case. B, desk. C, file. D, desk. E, cabinets. F, Emerson oven. H, roving tester. 


L cabinets. J, 


cloth scales. EK, vertical 300-lb. cloth tester. L, vertical 500-lb. yarn tester. 


M, yarn quadrant. N, cabinets. P, Hygro-Thermograph. Q, 75-mmg. scales. RB, single strand 


tester. S, IP-4 single strand tester. T, table. U, 


table. V, twist counter. W, sliver tester. 


X, horizontal 800-lb. cloth tester. Y, yarn reel. Z, roving reel. AB, table. CD, table 


The display and conference room (not shown here) is located adjoining 
the entrances to the laboratory office and physical testing room . .. . 
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making accurate, understandable 
and permanent records of them 
and the ability to relate them to 
all other testing and _ control, 
which is centralized in this same 
function of the manufacturing de- 
partment. In all control testing of 
this type, the laboratory has the 
authority over any department to 
order necessary changes imme- 
diately, and no changes are made 
except on order from the labora- 
tory. Thus, the laboratory, as a 
function of the manufacturing de- 
partment, has close control of 
manufacture from the receipt of 
cotton through the various pro- 
cesses to the packaging and ship- 
ping of the finished material. 

N check testing, 
which might be described as con- 
sisting mainly of keeping track of 
things even if it is not necessary 
to do anything about them. These 
include: weekly regain tests for 
cotton and cloth, regain tests to 
check the Brown Moist-O-Graphs 
on the slashers, spinning end 
breakage tests, loom stoppage 
tests, de-sizing tests, size kettle vis- 
cosity tests, and slasher stretch 
tests. These are tests which help to 
show up indications of trouble, and 
frequently a bad check test will re- 
veal a condition which has been 
“vetting by” everyone unnoticed. 

The two types of tests thus far 
described are tests and controls 
to keep production up to standard 
and written tolerances of weight, 
break, etc., but the management 
at Tallassee feels that a labora- 
tory should do more than that; it 
should also look for improve- 
ments, and in that field, they 
carry out what might be termed 
practical research testing. In this 
group may be placed: 

Tests on blends of cotton to de- 
termine spinning qualities. 

Tests on drafts, settings and 
speeds of different machines for 
maximum strength and evenness. 

Tests of new products and ma- 
terials for quality and suitabi- 
lity. 

Tests and analysis of all sizing 
ingredients and estimating their 
relative value. 

On all of these check tests and 
practical research tests, the la- 
boratory notifies both the main 
office and the department involv- 
ed, and decisions are made on the 
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agreement of all interested par- 
ties. 

One illustration that might be 
given of the practical research 
testing is that of cotton testing. 
Several bales of cotton are select- 
ed, and the mills’ graders record 
their opinion of the quality and 
character of the cotton and 
whether it has good running 
qualities. Then the _ laboratory 
pulls samples and makes fiber 
analyses, both for strength of 
staple with the Pressley fiber test- 
er, and for fiber fineness and 
fiber evenness with the Suter- 
Webb cotton fiber sorter. The cot- 
ton is then processed, checked for 
spinning qualities, evenness, ap- 
pearance, strength, etc., and the 
results tabulated by the labora- 
tory. 

Tests such as those on higher 
card speeds and card settings are 
directed from the laboratory, and 
the results recorded and studied 
until sufficient data are accumu- 
lated for a conclusion. 

The laboratory has been espe- 
clally active in connection with 
the warp sizing process, and as 
a result of accurate tests, with 
the proper equipment and person- 
nel, has been able to recommend 
the most suitable starches and 
other size ingredients for the type 
of work made by the mill. It has 
also been able to determine the 
proper temperatures and speeds 
for the slashers, and has devised 
weaving tests to prove whether 
or not changes made have result- 
ed in improvement. The Electro- 
Psychrometer in the _ laboratory 
shows the amount of moisture 
present in a yarn without the 
necessity of having to bone-dry it. 
The Readex Microprint is really 
a low-powered microscope with a 
large field of vision, and a magni- 
fication of from 12 to 15 diame- 
ters, so that yarn can be readily 
examined for fiber lay. 

The chemical equipment in the 
laboratory makes it possible to 
analyze all of the ordinary com- 
pounds manufactured for sizing 
as well as any other material re- 
quiring analysis. The Scott in- 
clined plane tester tests both 
sized and raw yarns, and parti- 
cular attention is paid to the 
elongation found in sized yarns 
as compared to the elongation in 





The Secstt IP-4 inclined plane 
cords the breaking strength and elongation in single 
after sizing 


the unsized yarns, this being an 
important factor in the weaving 
characteristics of the warp. 

We have hardly referred to that 
form of “research” which is some- 
times considered as the purpose 
of a “laboratory,” first, because 
so far at Tallassee relatively 
little has been done in this field, 
but instead emphasis has been 
placed upon those types of work 
that relate directly to the control of 
process and product. Undoubtedly, 
however, this phase of the work 
will be considerably increased as 
conditions permit and needs re- 
quire. Certainly it is evident that 
whatever is necessary and desir- 
able in this direction will be but 
an extension of the present phi- 
losophy of testing and investiga- 
tion, and will come as a natural 
and logical addition to the activi- 
ties herein described. 

We have tried here, primarily, 
to present the Tallassee proce- 
dure and facilities as a refresh- 
ing stimulating demonstra- 
tion of using modern and 
modern methods in a sound, prac- 
tical way, as an integral part in 
practical mill operation. What 
they are doing, in principle and 
philosophy, can be justified in 
even that type of plant which had 
never considered a “laboratory” 
as practical,in its case because, 
for example, it manufactured only 
plain goods, or did not have the 
capacity to warrant the expense. 
The privilege of studying the 


and 
tools 
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strand tester, which tests and re- 
Yarns, before and 


procedure at Tallassee demon- 
strates beyond any doubt that it 
has justified itself many times 
over in providing management 
with accurate, intelligent reports 
and records, and in acting as a 
“control point” or nerve center of 
mill operation—in addition to its 
original and basic functions of 
product testing and research. 

Tallassee Mills are a division of 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
Inc., with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., and with mills there 
and in Columbia, S. C., as well 
as in Tallassee. At each place is 
a physical testing laboratory, and 
these laboratories, though direct- 
ly under the supervision of the 
managers of the individual mills, 
operate under the control of the 
general offices in Baltimore. Re- 
ports are sent to the general of- 
fices and close contact is main- 
tained with the sales department 
in order to make the laboratories 
as useful as possible to the entire 
organization. 

Circumstances have prevented 
the fulfillment of? the company’s 
program for complete new labora- 
tories at Baltimore and Columbia, 
as well as at Tallassee, but in 
spite of the current difficulties 
in obtaining materials, both these 
laboratories have been renovated 
and equipment added to keep 
them up-to-date. As soon as con- 
ditions permit, it is planned to 
increase still further the scope of 
these two laboratories. 
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Faith in Industrial Relations 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


IN ALL public relations programs 

there is the factor of faith. 
Faith, because it reaches back 
into the industrial relations of in- 
dustry—this means human rela- 
tions. 

None of us needs to have a def- 
inition of this factor because all 
of the citizens of this nation are 
deeply saturated with the idea. 
Faith in our principles of democ- 
racy; faith in our salvation of 
these principles; faith in our 
armed forces; faith in our indus- 
trial and agricultural efficiency; 
faith in a thousand ways—and all 
of these are broad and general. 

When faith narrows itself from 
the big emotional concept of an 
overall belief and becomes some- 
thing tangible and concrete, we 
too often begin to grow skeptical 
and doubtful. We forget that life 
in all of its phases is one great 
adventurous journey into the un- 
known and must be interpreted 
and planned by the faith that we 
have in the constructive values 
that we have seen, hence a hope 
for the unseen things we desire. 

In this rapidly changing world 
we become confused because we 
cannot comprehend what these 
changes mean and how they will 
finally affect us, hence we begin 
to grow cynical and faultfinding 
and if we do not watch ourselves, 
we will withdraw ourselves from 
the onrushing stream of life and 
become only driftwood on some 
deserted shore. 

In times of stress, people must 
stick together. They must co-oper- 
ate. They must be big hearted and 
tolerant. They must be sacrificial 
in all of their attitudes. Faith is 
the mortar that holds the great so- 
cial structure together. We can 
bring out of this chaos a greater 
nation, a greater world than has 
ever existed—if we have the right 
kind of faith. 

In our industrial relations, 
chaos and change have played an 
important part in our thinking. 
Labor and leaders of labor in some 
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cases have set up defensive mech- 
anisms with which they are trying 
to destroy the faith of the workers 
in management. They are holding 
out panaceas that are deadly and 
disruptive and destroy co-opera- 
tion. Anything that tends to divide 
and array class against class is 
destructive of faith and the final 
welfare of man. 

Again, management, caught in 
the mighty whirlpool of change, 
stands aghast at the thought of 
labor ever permitting anyone to 
stand between them. This jar or 
breach in industrial relations has 
caused an already tired mind to 
lose faith in its own ability to 
handle the situation. Faith in 
mankind totters. 

These two factors of industry 
can ill afford to have any divisive 
philosophy or plan to intervene. 
Our faith is strengthened only by 
our understanding, by our intelli- 
gence. We do not strengthen our 
faith by proxy. We must know 
each other better. 

There are reasons for this con- 
dition and very likely there are 





THIS IS the fourth in a new se- 

ries in “Cotton” by Mr. Me- 
Laurine. The first appeared in the 
November issue, the second in the 
December issue, and the third in 
the January issue. Previously, we 
had presented 12 articles by him 
directed mainly to plant execu- 
tives and supervision, as to vari- 
ous phases of public and indus- 
trial relations. 

The present series is intended 
to provide, for the operating ex- 
ecutive, information which it is 
hoped will be useful for trans- 
mitting to the employees . . 
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causes, on the part of both man- 
agement and labor. These two hu- 
man factors and these two alone 
are the sole elements in the work- 
ing out of a fine industrial rela- 
tions program and of developing 
an abiding faith, each with the 
other. Helpless feelings, antago- 
nistic attitudes, doubt and fear 
have never made any constructive 
contributions to the solution of 
any problem. 


Management and labor have too 
often looked outside for some so- 
lution of their problems. This 
breach of faith,wherever it is evi- 
dent, can be healed only by a 
strengthening of the human fac- 
tors that finally and really hold 
people together. Management 
must take time out and free its 
mind from prejudice and bigotry 
and the belief that it is being pur- 
posely persecuted, if there is such 
a mental attitude. It must care- 
fully study the social and indus- 
trial trends of the nation, the laws 
and mandates that have been im- 
posed. It must then carefully try 
to interpret the present philoso- 
phy of labor. The law of “cause 
and effect” still obtains and most, 
if not all, of the conditions that 
have developed have not been ac- 
cidental. After these studies have 
been made, then management 
should try to decide why former 
conditions made these results 
possible. Again, could they have 
been averted? If so, how? Is man- 
agement adopting a philosophy in 
accordance with present world 
trends? What must be done to 
bring labor and management back 
into that intimate and confidential 
relationship that once existed? 

Labor has some studies to make 
also. Labor should look at the laws 
and mandates that it has demand- 
ed and now seeks to impose upon 
management. Has it been free 
from prejudice and bigotry and a 
glory in its threats of power? 
Could not many of the things that 
it desires have been achieved 
more satisfactorily through other 
means, through a strengthening of 
faith rather than its weakening 
and a resort to the use of force? 
We can have faith only in people 
and no artificial devices can de- 
velop that faith. There can be no 
industrial peace without faith, 
and faith means there must be 
justice and reasonableness in our 
deliberations and relationships. 

This is a simple little sermon on 
faith but it is a discussion of the 
biggest factor in human relation- 
ships. Each party must have faith 
in the other in such a way that it 
is easily recognized. 
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Work Load Caleulations 


By J. W. Stribling 


Field Engineer, Universal Winding Company 


THE FIRST installment of this series, on page 59 of the January issue, de- 

scribed the two principal types of hand-operated winding machines 
which this discussion covers: drum winders and precision winders. In it 
Mr. Stribling discussed also the operations involved in the winder operator’s 
job, and how to calculate the time element on these operations. He began 
also a discussion of the two methods of operation; that is, having the pack- 
ages fill up together, the “cycle method”, and letting them fill up at random 


and be doffed, the “random” method. 


In this second installment, he analyzes these two methods further and 
gives the details of figuring the work load calculations on the cycle method. 
Next month he will cover the calculations involved in the random method, 


as well as doffing in sets . . . 


Artiele 2 


(Continued from the January 
Issue) 


BEFORE going into a detailed an- 

alysis of the two different 
methods employed by the winding 
machine operator in tending her al- 
lotment of spindles, it might be 
well to discuss them briefly. 

The first, and the one giving the 
lowest winding cost, is where the 
operator works in “cycles”, that is, 
she works from one spindle to the 
next, never doubling back to tie a 
break or change a bobbin. In this 
way, she does not lose the time of 
walking the distance of several 
spindles, She starts at one end of 
her assignment and services each 
spindle in rotation to the other end. 
When she reaches the end of her 
assignment, she walks back to the 
first spindle, without stopping to 
tie breaks, and repeats the cycle. It 
will be obvious that she can serv- 
ice a spindle—either change a bob- 
bin or tie a break—in less time, 
where she moves only the distance 
of one spindle, than she can where 
she has to walk the distance of sev- 
eral spindles every time she serv- 
ices a spindle. This being true, the 
question may be asked: why not al- 
ways have the operators work in 
cycles? 

The answer is that where the end 
breakage is very high there will be 
sO many inoperative spindles that 
the machine efficiency will be very 


low, and the added investment in 
winding machines will be appreci- 
able. It should be remembered that, 
where the operator works in cycles, 
a broken end must wait until she 
reaches that spindle on her next cy- 
cle. It can readily be seen then that 
where the end breakage is extreme- 
ly high, a great many of her spin- 
dles will be standing an appreciable 
part of the time. 

The second method, which we 
shall call the “random” method and 
which is more appropriately used 
where the end breakage is high, is 
for the operator to tend fewer spin- 
dles and keep those spindles in op- 
eration most of the time by serv- 
icing each spindle as it becomes 
inoperative. This will mean higher 
winding costs, but some mills pre- 
fer to pay higher rates than to 
have money tied up in idle winding 
spindles. The reason for the high- 
er winding costs under this method 
is, of course, that the element 
times for the principal elements— 
changing bobbins and tying breaks 


-—will be higher, caused by the op- 


erator having to lose more time in 
walking to the inoperative spindles, 
averaging the distance of several 
spindles between operations. 


The Spinning Doffer Can Help 


At this point, perhaps it is in or- 
der to add a parenthetical word as 
to the importance of the proper 
training of the head doffers on the 
spinning frames in relation to the 
work of the winder tenders. A 
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great deal of time can be saved for 
the winder tenders if the head doff- 
ers are properly trained to leave 
only enough yarn around the base 
of the spinning bobbin to permit 
the bobbin to be drawn off over 
the top of the spinning spindle in 
doffing. Of course, it is much less 
trouble for the head doffer to run 
the rail down and then run on plen- 
ty of wraps of yarn around the base 
of the bobbin so as to be sure that 
the end will not be broken in re- 
moving the full bobbin from the 
spindle. However, all those extra 
wraps of yarn must be removed by 
the winder tender before she places 
the bobbin on the supply spindle of 
the winder. If there happens to bea 
nick or rough place on the base of 
the bobbin, it takes even longer, be- 
cause the surplus yarn has to be 
pulled off over the base of the bob- 
bin. 

The head doffers can be trained 
to where they become expert in 
knowing just how much yarn to 
run around the base of the bobbin, 
enough to permit the bobbin to be 
removed over the top of the spin- 
ning spindle with just about one 
wrap left around the base of the 
bobbin after breaking the end. 
When such a bobbin reaches the 
winders, the winder tender has only 
to pick up the end where it runs 
down the side of the bobbin and 
pull the loose end off the side of 
the bobbin without having to un- 
wind it over the base end, While 
this may seem a minor point, when 
it is considered how many bobbins 
a day are handled by each winder 
tender, it is readily apparent that 
the saving of a minute fraction of 
a minute on each bobbin means an 
appreciable saving in the total 
time of the winder tenders. 


The Cycle Method 


Examples of each of the two 
methods of tending the spindles 
will follow, illustrating first the 
“cevcle”’ method. 

Referring back to the elements in 
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a winder operator’s job (see box), 
Element No. 1—changing full bob- 
bin—experience and a great many 
time studies have shown that an 
average experienced winder tender 
can change bobbins at a rate of .10 
min. per bobbin on counts of yarn 
from say 10s to 30s, where she 
works in cycles and moves only the 
distance of one spindle between 
bobbin changes. 

For Element No. 2 —  re-tieing 
breaks—it has been found that the 
same operator can tie breaks in .09 
min. per break when working in 
cycles. 

These element times will be high- 
er when servicing spindles at “ran- 
dom”, but those times will be cov- 
ered at the appropriate time. 

For changing packages — Ele- 
ment No. 3—perhaps it would be 
well to first explain just what is 
involved. In almost all cases, the 
package will be changed upon the 
emptying of a bobbin. Consequent- 
ly, the total operation involves re- 
moving the full package, placing an 
empty tube or cone on the spindle, 
and starting up a full bobbin of 
yarn, although there will be no knot 
to tie, The element time for the 
complete operation is .20 min., but 
it should be remembered that the 
operator will have started a new 
bobbin to winding, this bobbin be- 
ing included in Element No. 1. 
Since .10 min. is allowed under 
Element 1 for changing the full 
bobbin, this means that only .10 
min. is used for changing the pack- 
age, representing the difference 
between .20 min. and .10 min. 
These times are based on the wind- 
er spindles being fitted with indi- 
cators to show when the packages 
are full. If not so fitted, and hand 
gauging is necessary, the element 
time will be higher than shown. 

In combining the different ele- 
ments into the total amount of 








This outline of the elements involved 
in the job of a winder operator is 
reproduced here from page 61 of the 
January issue, first instailment, as a 
matter of reference convenience in the 
present installment: 


ELEMENTS 
1. Changing full bobbin: 

a. Remove and dispose of 
empty bobbin. 

b. Pick up full bobbin, find 
end, remove surplus 
yarn from base of bob- 
bin, and place on supply 
spindle. 

ce. Find end on _ package, 
tie knot and start spin- 
dle. 

2. Retie breaks. (Practically 
same as “c” above, because 
the broken end is usually 





found in the tension brack- 
et.) 

Gauge and doff full package. 
Cleaning. 

Fatigue allowance. 


Ol de Go 








work, or time, involved in winding 
a given quantity of yarn, it is im- 
material as to the amount of yarn 
used for the calculation, However, 
there are several convenient units 
to use in working this out, such as 
the number of bobbins in one spin- 
ning doff, the arbitrary weight of 
100 pounds, or by simply using 100 
bobbins as a basis. 

It is the author’s opinion that 
the unit used should be the unit of 
payment for the winder tenders in 
the given mill. For instance, if a 
mill pays the winder tenders at a 
certain rate per 100 pounds, the 
unit of 100 pounds is convenient. If 
the mill uses the system of paying 
by the box of yarn, usually repre- 
senting one doff or one side of one 
spinning frame, the number of bob- 
bins in the box is convenient. In 
our opinion, this is the most con- 
venient method of payment where 
it can be used. It has been shown 
that for a given range of yarns, all 
spun on the same size rings with 
the same net weight per bobbin, the 
winding cost will be approximately 








ELEMENTS 


1. 100 bobbins changed X 


2. . 20 breeks tied 


Se 8.5 packages changed X 


Total time for 100 bobbins wound 
and 120 spindles serviced = 


Fig. i 


(Cycle Method) 


-1O0 Min. = 10.00 Mins. 


X .09 Min. = 1.80 Mins. 


.10 Min. = _.83 Mins. 


12.635 Mins. 
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the same for the different counts, 
whether figured on a pound basis or 
a bobbin basis. Spinning frames are 
usually doffed with one side of the 
frame in one doffer’s box, say 126 
bobbins of yarn. Consequently, a 
piece rate can be established per 
box of yarn, which rate will be the 
game for the different counts, with 
the number of winding spindles 
per operator varying as to the 
count of yarn, or the number of 
yards per bobbin. 


Methods of Paying Winders 


The method of paying by the box 
of yarn seems to have several ad- 
vantages over the other methods: 

1. The keeping of each operator’s 
production record is simplified, as 
each girl has an individual card 
which is mounted at the end of her 
job and on which is punched the 
number of boxes of yarn which 
have been poured into her troughs, 
or shelves, each day. 

2. It is less difficult to estimate 
the amount of yarn left on each 
girl’s job at shift changing time. 
For instance, if an operator has an 
estimated 3 boxes left, this is de- 
ducted from her column for that 
day and added in at the top of the 
column of the girl’s card on the 
next shift. This is more convenient 
and probably more accurate than 
estimating the amount of yarn left 
on the winding spindles, which is 
usually done where payment is 
made at a given rate per 100 
pounds. 

3. If some change is made on the 
spinning frames to get more yarn 
per bobbin, there is no necessity of 
changing the piece rate, since none 
of the elements has been changed, 
and the work of the operator has 
not been increased. The number of 
spindles per operator should be in- 
creased to conform to the new bob- 
bin, but the rate will not have to 
be changed. Therefore, the wind- 
ing cost per pound will be reduced 
without the onus of “cutting 
wages.” 

In the example to be given, we 
shall use a unit of 100 bobbins, 
since it is convenient for calcula- 
tion purposes, but it can be readi- 
ly converted into either of the oth- 
er mentioned methods. 

Based on a unit of 100 bobbins 
to be wound and assuming 20 per 
cent end breakage, with 12 bobbins 
per package, we get an analysis of 











Caine 





the work involved as shown in Fig. 
1. 

It will be observed that this an- 
alysis represents all the work in- 
volved in the winding of 100 bob- 
bins of yarn except for cleaning 
and fatigue. It will also be ob- 
served that the yarn count has no 
bearing on the result nor does the 
amount of yarn per bobbin, except 
inasmuch as it affects the number 
of cones changed per 100 bobbins 
wound. In this case, we used 4 
ounces per bobbin and 12 bobbins 
per package, representing 3 pounds. 

Since the operator has actually 
wound 100 bobbins of yarn in 12.63 
minutes, the total hand time per 
bobbin is .1263 minute. 

In figuring the production per 
operator, we now must take into ac- 
count the element of cleaning and 
fatigue. We shall assume 5 per cent 
of the operator’s total time for 
cleaning (24 minutes per 8& hour 
shift) and 15 per cent of her total 
time for fatigue, giving a total al- 
lowance for these two elements of 
2C per cent. Therefore, the pro- 
duction per operator per hour is: 


60 Mins. X 80% 
= 380 bobbins. 





.1263 Min. 


Assuming that the bobbins con- 
tain 4 ounces of yarn, 4.0 bobbins 
per pound, we get a production of: 


880 Bbna. 


- = 95 Lbs. per Operator 
4.0 Bbns. per Lb. per hour. 





In figuring, from the above pro- 
duction, the piece rate to be paid, 
there is one very important point 
to be kept in mind. It was stated 
that the element times used were 
for average experienced operators. 
In order to comply with the mini- 
mum wage law, the piece rate 
should be so fixed that practically 
all operators would earn the mini- 
mum wage or more. This will mean 
that the average experienced oper- 
ator will earn cansiderably more 
than the minimum, which, in the 
author’s opinion, is as it should be. 
If the piece rate is so figured that 
the experienced operators will av- 
erage only the minimum wage, 
there is no incentive for reaching 
higher productions, because they 
know that they must be paid the 
minimum wage. 

It has been found that if the 
piece rate is fixed so that the aver- 
age experienced operators will earn 
15 per cent more than the minimum 


| 





64 spdls. X 5 bbns. 
6 spdls. serviced 





10.7 breaks tied 





4 X 100% _ 


6 120 — 53.3 bbns.changed 
on each cycle 


53.3 bobbins changed X .10 Min. — 
X .O9 Min, — 


— peckages changed X .10 Min.— _.44 Min. 


Figs 2. 


of 64 spdls. 


10.7 breaks tied 
each cycle 
(20% of 53.3) 


64.0 spdls.serviced 
per cycle 


5.55 Mins, 





.96 Min. 





6.73 Mins. total 
time per cycle 








wage, an incentive is provided and 
the less experienced winder tend- 
ers will still earn the minimum 
wage. The necessity of having to 
“sweeten” the pay of the slower 
girls will be largely eliminated. 

Therefore, to convert the produc- 
tion found in the given example to 
an actual piece rate — assuming 
that the rate is to be based on a 
doffer box of 126 bobbins, and as- 
suming a minimum wage of 40 
cents per hour: 
380 bbns. per op. per hour 

— —_—_—— 3.015 boxes per 


expertenced op- 
erator per hour. 


126 bbns. per box 


40c X 1.15 
15%e¢ per box, piece rate 


8.015 boxes 


Or, to simplify the formula: 
40c 126 
(per hr.) X 1.15 X (bbns. per box) 
—— _ —_—— 15 %e 


380 bbns. per op. per hour per box 


To calculate the number of spin- 
dles which an operator should tend 
in order to obtain the production 
outlined in the given instance, we 
first must obtain an average time 
for servicing each spindle. It is im- 
portant to remember here that the 
operator is working in cycles. Con- 
sequently, in changing 100 full bob- 
bins and tying up 20 breaks, she 
has really serviced 120 spindles. 
Therefore, if we divide the number 
of spindles serviced into the time 
required to service those spindles, 
we get: 

12.63 Mins. 
- .1053 Min., Average 


service time per 
spindle. 


ee 


120 Sps. serviced 


And now, for the first time, we 
must use the actual yarn count un- 
der consideration. For the purpose, 
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we shall assume 16s yarn, 4 ounces 
per bobbin or 4.0 bobbins per 
pound, 3,360 yards per bobbin, and 
a winding speed of 500 yards per 
minute, At that speed, the bobbin 
of 3,360 vards will run 6.72 min- 
utes, 

Dividing this running time (6.72 
mins.) by the average service time 
1053 mins.) we get 
which the operator 


per spindle 
64 spindles 
should tend. 

The principle of the cycle meth- 
od is that the time of making one 
complete cycle will be the same as 
the running time of the bobbin 
rherefore, by the time the opera- 
tor has serviced her last spindle, 
the bobbin which was started up 
on the first spindle will be exhaust- 
ed by the time she gets back to that 
spindle on her next cycle. 

The foregoing calculation may be 
easily checked. If the operator is 
tending 64 spindles, with end 
breakage of 20 per cent, on each 
average cycle she will tie up one 
break to each 5 bobbins changed, 
because the end breakage is the 
ratio of the breaks to the full bob- 
bins changed. 

Therefore (see Fig. 2): 

The total time per cycle of 6.73 
minutes shown in Fig. 2 checks 
closely enough with the running 
time of the bobbin, 6.72 minutes. 

Of course, it takes some time for 
the operator to walk from the last 
spindle in her cycle to the first 
spindle. However, it also takes 
some time for the first spindle to 
stop turning after the bobbin is ex- 
hausted, averaging about .5 min- 
ute, and this time should really be 
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using longer bobbins, with the re- 
sult that the bobbins will contain 
6 ounces of yarn, 2.67 bobbins per 
pound. As previously explained, 
there is no reason for increasing 


DRUM WINDING ANALYSIS. 
(Working in Cycles) 


SGf// 





Yarn Speed, YPM. 
Bobbin Runs, Mins. 
Bobbins per Cove __ 
Pounds per “ 


Yarn Number 

Bobbins per Pound 
Yards per Bobbin 
Est. End Breakage 








(1) 100 Bobbins changed x -/0 Kin. = = 10.00 Mins. 


ZO Breaks tied gs 

£.3 of7es changed x S/d 
Total for 100 bobbins bl 
and 420 spindles serviced 


AVERAGE SERVICE TIME PER BOBBIN 


~ fs" 
=/2. 63 ins. (B) 


=/2. ins.(B) =-/263 Min. (C) 
100 Bbns. 





(2) SPINDLES PER OPERATOR: 


Average Service Time per Spindle =/2. 63 mins.(B) =-/0,$:3_Min. (D) 
/Z€__Spdls. 


Spindles per Operator = 6,72 ance = 6% spindles. 
O53 Min. (D 








(3) BOBBINS PER OPERATOR PER HOUR: 


Allowance for cleaning 


Fatigue 


Total Allowance 


6 s 0 
bh £63 iin. (C 


= IFO Bobbins. 





_2é 





(4) POUNDS PER OPERATOR PER HOUR: 


Jf0 Bons, per Operator per Hour = GS 
4. Bbns. per Pound 


Pounds. 





(5) PIECE RATE PER Ox; 





“o3 ver Hr. x 1.15 x/“6 Bbns.perJOx_ = S25 ¢ per LOX 
@_ Bbns. per Operator per Hour 





(6) MACHINE EFFICIENCY: 


2fO Bons, per Op.per Hr. x@ 2 Mins.(a) = 66.9 % 
Spindles x 60 Mins. per Hour 











by i 











Form I 


included in the time cycle, as the 
spindle should come to a stop before 
being serviced. If the operator 
stops the spindle by “braking”’ the 
package with her hand, there is 
danger of breaking or cutting the 
yarn on the surface. Therefore, to 
simplify the calculations, it is 
usually found that the time for the 
operator to walk back to the first 
spindle will just about balance off 
the “dying” time of the spindle aft- 
er the bobbin is exhausted, so that 
neither of these times is included. 

Of course, for practical use in a 
mill, a form for the different cal- 
culations covered is very desirable 
and almost necessary. The proce- 
dure illustrated in Form I is a sum- 
mary of the calculations given and 
has been found workable for prac- 
tical use in a mill. The figures and 
the data used conform to the ex- 


ample given. 

Mention was made of the differ- 
ent methods of paying the winder 
tenders, and several advantages 
were listed in favor of paying by 
the box of yarn. One of the most 
important of these advantages was 
that if a change is made on the 
spinning frames to get more yarn 
on the bobbin it is not necessary 
to change the piece rate per box of 
yarn. 

For illustration, in the example 
just shown, the piece rate was cal- 
culated to be 15.25 cents per box 
of 126 bobbins, 4.00 bobbins per 
pound of yarn, or 31.5 pounds net 
per box. 15.25 cents — 31.5 pounds 
— .484 cent per pound direct labor 
cost, 

Now suppose that some changes 
are made on the spinning frames, 
such as installing larger rings or 


the piece rate per box, as the ac- 
tual work done by the operators 
has not been increased. However, 
instead of getting 31.5 pounds 
wound for 15.25 cents, there will be 
47.2 pounds wound for 15.25 cents. 
Therefore, the actual direct labor 
cost to the mill will be: 15.25 cents 
— 47.2 pounds = .823 cent per 
pound, or a saving of .16 cent per 
pound without increasing the effort 
of the winder tenders, although the 
assignment of spindles per opera- 
tor will be increased from 64 to 95 
spindles each because of the longer 
bobbin, 


(In the third installment, to ap- 
pear next month, Mr. Stribling will 
discuss and explain the calculations 
involved in the random method of 
handling the winder operator’s job, 
as well as doffing in sets.—The Edi- 
tor.) . 


Correction 
There was a typographical er- 
ror in the formula in Article 1 of 
this series by Mr. Stribling, in the 
middle column of page 62 of the 
January issue. The formula read: 


10 X 100 





= 3.1% of her total 


4X 60 time for cleaning. 


The obvious result of this cal- 
culation is 4.1% instead of 3.1%, 
and so this formula should have 
read: 


10 « 100 

= 4.1% of her total 
time for cleaning. 

— 

Book on Substitutes 

Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 233 
King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has pub- 
lished “Substitutes”, a book by H. Ben- 
nett, technical director of Glyco Prod- 
ucts Corporation and editor-in-chief of 
“Chemical Formulary”. It is a hand- 
book of substitutes and alternatives for 
chemicals, metals, fibers and other 
commercial products, including a plan 
for choosing proper substitutes, The 
book is the result of the author’s wide 
knowledge of substitutes and alterna- 
tives for numerous products in diverse 
industrial fields. To this he has added 
the suggestions of others, and refer- 
ences from scientific and _ technical 
journals and texts. 

The price of the book is $4.00 per 
copy and it may be ordered direct from 
the publishers or through CorTrrTon’s 
Book Department. 
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Mianpower and Maintenance 


These are the major problems for the textile industry, 
induced by the war emergency. as revealed ina survey 
among industry leaders, as digested in this report .. . 


THE FEBRUARY issue of COTTON is regularly 

devoted to Modernization and Maintenance, but 
since modernization is now definitely out for the 
duration, and since the question of manpower is one 
of the all-absorbing problems of the day, we are de- 
voting the special features of this issue to manpower 
and maintenance, 

The two problems are closely interlinked. Extra 
shifts and losses to the draft, and to wartime indus- 
tries paying wages so high that no textile mill can 
compete with them, have brought inexperienced help 
into the plants, and machinery is not only running 
longer hours, but is not getting as careful attention 
as it should. Maintenance crews cannot be trained 
overnight, and since skilled maintenance men are 
much in demand in war industries paying very high 
wages, it is difficult for mills to hold this class of 
help. Their loss is immediately reflected in increased 
depreciation. 

We believe that the manpower problem is only 
just now beginning to become serious, and that it is 
going to get more and more acute all of this current 
year. Several million men are to be inducted in 1943, 
and even more millions will be absorbed in direct 
defense work. While huge quantities of textile pro- 
ducts are moving directly from the mills to the Quar- 
termaster or to the Navy, most textile products are 
getting into the war on secondary contracts, and since 
both primary and secondary contracts have been ef- 
fectively filled, the Government has so far shown no 
inclination to favor the textile industry with special 
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This girl doffer, photographed in action, typ fies a so- 
lution of the manpower problem in the textile mills, 
created by war conditions a a aa 
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manpower regulations, It may become necessary to do 
this later. 

While the question of manpower is the more 
urgent, noticeable, and dramatic, it is no more im- 
portant than that of maintenance. There will be no 
new machinery until after the war, except for in- 
finitesimal driblets here and there to fill some des- 
perately urgent need. At the close of 1942, the War 
Production Board was dividing the metals allocated 
to the textile industry on the basis of eight per cent 
for new machinery and 92 per cent for maintenance. 
It is expected that the percentage for maintenance 
would increase during 1943 to very nearly 100 per 
cent, Even so, there is not going to be enough metal 
to provide all of the maintenance which is desirable, 
but the textile division of the War Production Board 
has so far done a very creditable job of getting the 
necessary materials for keeping up the machinery. 
A great many of the Government officials seem to 
be under the misapprehension that when the running 
time of machinery is doubled, the maintenance on 
this machinery is doubled. This is far from being the 
case. When machinery is run twice the usual number 
of hours, the maintenance will be at least three times 
or four times that required to keep the machinery 
in satisfactory condition during its normal running 
period, Machinery which is run constantly cannot be 
cleaned properly, and when the running time is 
doubled, the additional hours are generally handled 
by inexperienced help. Routine dismantling and 
scouring of machinery is out of the question, and 





Classes such as this one are aiding in proper instruc- 
tion of employees a » 
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when all of these disadvantageous factors are lumped 
together, the result is a tripling or quadrupling of 
the amount of maintenance needed under normal 
operating conditions. Most mills are now operating 
144 to 168 hours a week and are very definitely aware 


of these maintenance factors. 


Since it is going to be impossible to add to our 
textile plant during the war, we have to get the last 
drop of efficiency out of what we already have. If 
maintenance supplies can be obtained in sufficient 
quantities and if the mills will use them freely, there 
is no reason to fear any general breaking down of 


Graniteville’s Plan 


“Some two or three years ago when 
the war clouds began to put in their 
appearance and the signs pointed in 
the direction of profitable operations 
for the mills, I sat down with my as- 
sociates and we made two firm re- 
solutions,” reports S. H. Swint, pre- 
sident, Graniteville Company, Granite 
ville, S. C. 

“One of these resolutions was that 
whatever we made in the way of pro- 
fits would be shared generously with 
our employees. This resolution has 
been carried into execution as evidenc- 
ed by the fact that we have increased 
wages 42 per cent in the past two 
years and in addition have made sev- 
eral bonus payments running into a 
sizable sum of money. 

“The second resolution was that we 
would not permit our machinery to 
become starved and run down as a 
result of long hours of operation. It 
would be shortsighted and I might 
even say silly to find ourselves at the 
end of the war with our equipment 
just about ready to fall to pieces. In 
order to accomplish this part of the 
program, we adopted a liberal allow- 
ance for supplies and maintenance, 
the only restriction being that the 
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The girl doffer at the right, a result of manpower shortage, is not so unusual a sight as is the female mechanic 
snapped at her regular job at a lathe in the machine shop of a southern textile mill . . . . 2. 2. 2 s 





industry efficiency from mechanical troubles. 
There follows a symposium of the opinions of 
some representative textile executives. 
put in writing what they have often expressed to us 
verbally, and we are letting them voice their own 


They have 


opinions in their own words, with occasional per- 


money spent must serve a useful pur- 
pose. In addition to and by way of 
supporting this plan, we strengthened 
our overhauling and maintenance 
crews to the end that we now have 
an organization which is charged with 
the direct responsibility of keeping our 
equipment in good operating condition. 
The strain of long hours of continuous 
operation is taking its toll, but every- 
one who has anything to do with the 
maintenance program understands that 


there must be no letdown in our ef- 
forts. 

“Today we find ourselves limited as 
to the wages we can pay and the 
repair parts we are able to get. In 
spite of these limitations, however, 
there will be no relaxation and the 


two resolutions will be observed to the 
best of our ability. 

“Just like everyone else, we are 
struggling with the problem of absen- 
teeism, heavy turnover and a real 
shortage of experienced help. Realizing 
that we were certain to be faced with 
a situation of this kind, about two 
years ago we embarked upon an in- 
tensive vocational training program 
which has proved to be very helpful. 
As we moved into three-shift, six-day 
operation, we soon realized that our 
supervisory organization should be 
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tinent editorial comments. Some of the most interest- 
ing letters we got were from men who requested 
that we should not quote them, and we have respected 
their requests, but have felt free to use the substance 
of their letters in commenting on the remarks of 
other contributors. 


strengthened on each of the three 
shifts. Having lost some 600 men to 
the armed forces it has not been an 
easy assignment to find the right men, 
but we have been able to call back 
some of the old-timers who have been 
a real help. We believe that at a time 
like this it is better, if possible, to be 
over-manned than under-manned. It is 
true that the day will come when we 
will be faced with the unpleasant duty 
of eliminating some of these people, 
but there is a war going on, we have 
a job to do, and we are trying to kill 
our snakes as we find them. 

“During the past two years we 
bought all of the new equipment we 
could get. We realized that the time 
might arrive when we could not get any 
and it seemed wise to accelerate our 
modernization program. Another thing 
we have done is to pay off our debts. 
Our dividend policy has been and will 
continue to be conservative until such 
time as our financial house is in good 
order. Returning to normal business 
after this war is likely to be a long 
and costly process, and the most 
potent help in doing it will be a strong 
cash position. 

“It would seem as though we stand 
to learn a great deal from this war. 
Undoubtedly many new developments 



















































and inventions will come to the sur- 
face and the progressive machinery 
builders will likely take full advan- 
tage of them. It may be that obsoles- 
cence will become a major problem. 

“There may be some downward re- 
vision in wages after the war is over, 
but it hardly seems likely that it will 
be anything like as drastic as after 
the other war. This means that well 
managed mills must always be on the 
alert for mechanical handling equip 
ment and improved methods of all 
kinds in order to support the higher 
wage scale and at the same time keep 
the cost of cotton goods at a reason- 
able level.” 


Bibb’s Experience 


The most serious problem con- 
fronting the industry is that of 
manpower, in the opinion of Scott 
Russell, president of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga., who says: 

“During practically all of 1942 there 
have been no experienced textile work- 
ers available except a few floaters who 
are here today and gone tomorrow. 
This has made it necessary to recruit 
inexperienced labor wherever we could 
find it. The almost universal spirit 
of unrest—the fact that this inexperi- 
enced labor in many instances decided 
shortly that they did not like mill 
work—the draft—the drain of high- 
paid Government jobs—and the in- 
clination of much of this labor to re- 
turn to farms to plant and harvest 
crops has made our labor turnover 
terrific. 

“Before we 





the war, we 
had a well worked-out learner pro- 
gram, under which every department 
kept a certain percentage of learners 
at all times, whether they were need- 


went into 








ed or not. These learners were given 
close attention by every one of the 
supervisory force under whom they 
worked, and in most instances we had 
an experienced operative assigned to 
them to teach them their jobs. 

“This plan contemplated only 2 to 
3 per cent of learners in our mills and 
it was working nicely, but with the 
upsurge of business this percentage of 
learners went up to 25 or 30 per cent. 
At the same time, many of our young- 
er supervisors were called into the 
Army. A great many of them were col- 
lege men with reserve commissions 
and they left very shortly after the 
beginning of hostilities. The men who 
took their places were not as well 
equipped to train learners as they had 
been. 

“All of this together multiplied our 
labor problems many fold. We are to- 
day attempting to train learners by 
the greater utilization of experienced 
workers, but are finding it more and 
more difficult to take experienced 
workers off of production jobs, with 
the result that the total efficiency of 
our working force has inevitably suf- 
fered. 

“This situation is getting worse in- 
stead of better and probably will con- 
tinue to get worse for the duration of 


the war, unless the textile industry 
should be treated as absolutely es- 


sential and the Manpower Commission 
should move in to help us with these 
problems. 

“So far, we have managed to keep 
up our production to by far the high- 
est figure we ever dreamed of reach- 
ing, and we probably will continue to 
do so by cutting down on the job loads 
and using two learners where one ex 
perienced operator would serve. Al! 
of this is very expensive but i 
the goods. 


vets out 
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“Our second most serious problem 
is mechanical, including all types of 
maintenance. About a year and a half 
ago, we set up a separate maintenance 
department which was functioning at 
full blast in a comparatively short 
time, and I think this has helped us 
very much, but other Government war 
jobs have been particularly attractive 
to skilled mechanics and keeping e- 
nough of them in our shops and in our 
maintenance crews to keep our ma- 
chinery up has been a very difficult 
task. 

“This task has been accentuated by 
the fact that we have had to make 
many shifts in our production; have 
had to take old looms out of the ware- 
house and re-work them and put them 
back in operation, and make many 
other machinery changes. 

“Since our entry into the War, the 
percentage of Government goods that 
we have made has continuously been 
on the increase, until today between 90 
and 95 per cent of everything we are 
making is devoted to the war effort. 
This has made it necessary for us to 
take out of our mills many specialties 
that we have devoted long years to 
building up and deny goods to custom 
ers whose goodwill we value most high- 
ly. The largest part of our yarn pro- 
duction is now devoted to duck and 
webbing yarns; all of our light weav- 
ing is gone, and we are running many 
articles of woven goods in looms that 
are far too light for them. I believe 
that most of these looms are going to 
have to be completely rebuilt after 
the War. 

“Where we once ran print cloth, we 
are running 1.50-yard herring-bones 
and 12-ounce duck. Where we once 
made a light chafer fabric, we are 
weaving heavier ducks and we have 
dragged out a great many old obsolete 





More illustrations of training. At left, a new battery hand receives instruction in the proper procedure, while 
at right a new girl doffer learns how from the boy she is to succeed 
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light looms on which we are making 
chafer fabrics. All of this has imposed 
a terrific burden on our preliminary 
processes as well as on our looms.” 

Both Graniteville and the Bibb 
are large producers of coarse 
goods, both gray and colored, and 
both have plants in areas severely 
affected by competition from high 
wage defense industries. The pre- 
sidents of both of these mills have 
expressed very similar opinions 
with reference to the labor and 
maintenance situation. The Bibb 
has had a particularly difficult 
problem in converting from a long 
established line of widely distri- 
buted goods to the production of 
materials heretofore not made by 
them. 


Converting to War Goods 


Another very interesting report 
on the problems of conversion and 
of adapting machinery to unfami- 
liar uses comes from J. W. Wood, 
general manager, Gossett Mills, 
Anderson, S. C., and Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., who 
has had to put 13 widely separated 
plants on war work: 

“We are running at all plants on a 
considerable volume of war orders. 
Some of the fabrics that we are sup- 
plying to the Government required no 
undue change or effort to make. We 
manufacture, in a rather large way, 
army twills, Type 1 and shelter tent 
duck, which in our particular case 
ealled for unusual effort and practices. 








In the case of the army twill, we 
weave this in a rayon weave mill us- 
ing rayon equipment in the prepara- 
tion, and you can well appreciate the 
problem of adjusting our equipment 
to handle these goods as well as the 
training of help for these goods. We 
were able to find a very satisfactory 
source of supply of warp yarns but 
had to spin our own filling in another 
one of our plants. 

“In the case of the shelter tent 
duck, we had no looms heavier than 
Draper E Model. By experiment and 
the aid of a foundry, we finally equip- 
ped these looms with suitable drag 
rolls to where a very satisfactory job 
is being done. We spin and twist the 
warp yarns in a separate plant. The 
filling yarns are also spun in another 
plant but are twisted in the weave 
mill on spinning frames which we have 
converted to twisters. 

“Fortunately, we made our changes 
almost a year ago, at a time when 
skilled labor was not as much at a 
premium as it is today. The change 
was made gradually, from week to 
week, and our normal poundage pro- 
duction was not seriously interrupted. 
In the case of the shelter tent duck, 
only a few of the loom fixers and 
weavers in the plant had had experi- 
ence on feeler goods. We used what 
experienced labor we had to train oth- 
er labor until a fairly satisfactory 
organization was secured. 

“IT assume that the draft situation 
is no different with us than with most 
mills. AS you know, we operate 13 
fairly widely separated plants, and I 
find that the question of deferment 
for vital employees varies consider- 


A female operator on the job at a tenter in a southern finishing plant. 
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ably with the different draft boufds. 
Apparently, these boards have very 
wide authority and their decisions 
seem to be final. I have no particular 
complaint as to our treatment. I will 
state that we have not asked for a 
great many deferments and the num- 
ber secured so far in all of our plants 
up to date is confined to one man. 

“We are just now beginning to real- 
ly feel the effects of the draft. As 
many of our plants are small units, 
you can well appreciate how we are 
affected when two or three key men 
are taken out all of a sudden. We have 
had for some time a rather heavy pay- 
roll of learners. At times I was afraid 
we were doing too much of it, but I 
am beginning to realize now that we 
were fortunate in this policy. If we 
lose many more mechanics, loom fixers 
and other key men, I am sure we will 
find our quality and production fail- 
ing off. We already have girls doffing, 
sweeping, running drawing and cards 
and many other jobs throughout the 
mill that we had never thought that 
women could handle. Naturally, we do 
not make any difference in the pay 
in the case of women if they do the 
same work that is done by men. 

“Some of our machinery is taking 
a terrific beating due to the long hours 
operated and also due to the unusual 
strain of the type of goods we are 
having to make on them.” 


More War Conversion 


Swift Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga., also experienced 
exceptional conversion, particu- 
larly in the line of changing 
looms from upholstery fabrics to 
such products as burlap substi- 
tutes, osnaburgs, etc., and Paul K. 
McKenney, president, reports: 

“Before all of these changes took 
place, we really had more picking ma- 
chinery and more cards than we need- 
ed or rather, sometimes we thought 
we had, but the change-over to coarser 
numbers and low-pick coarse goods 
meant that our weave room, even with 
a number of the wide looms shut down, 
could run away with our picking and 
carding, so we have had a real job of 
converting and changing and adjust- 
ing to take care of the changed condi- 
tions. 

“While I have never piayed cards, 
I have told my associates here that I 
thought we would have to figure that 
our business was like a ecard game 


and that every day we would have 
to handle things as we would if 
we were in a ecard game and a 


new hand had been dealt to us. In 
other words, we would have to adjust 
ourselves to the conditions as they 
existed that day, and I must say that 
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in our manufacturing department, our 
men have done a marvelous job along 
that line. We have taken them into our 
confidence and told them just what 
we were up against and what we 
would like to do, and I have been 
delighted and in a number of cases 
rather surprised at the fine results 
they have been able to get. 

“In making osnaburg, we found that 
a part waste fabric was wanted. We 
have had for a number of years a 
cleaning plant in which we clean the 
cotton before sending it to the dye- 
house or picker room, and in that same 
cleaning plant we have blended colors 
s0 as to get uniform shades. We found 
that by using it to blend the waste 
with the cotton, we were able to get 
a uniform mix on our part-waste osna- 
burg that gave us good running re- 
sults. 

“Fortunately, we have for a number 
of years been operating a specialty 
mill, making a lot of special fabrics to 
suit the requirements of our various 
customers, and that meant that we had 
a lot of equipment that an ordinary 
mill would not have, and better than 
that, we had a sort of know-how 
among our people that permitted them 
to make changes and adjustments to 
new products and new conditions that 
I believe would have been much harder 
in a mill that had been standardized 
on just one or two fabrics. 

“The thing that has impressed me 
more than anything else is the ability 
that a bunch of people have to do 
things if, first of all, they understand 
what is needed to be done and have 
an opportunity for free, frank and 
friendly discussion among themselves 
regarding ways and means. We have 
tried to have all of them feel that we 
would appreciate their suggestions 
and that what we were trying to do 
was not a one-man job, but a job in 
which every one of our employees 
would have to do a willing part.” 

Herbert H. Hughes, the super- 
intendent of this plant, makes the 
following comments on some 
things management must meet in 
the very near future: 

“There is more need for and less in- 
terest in vocational training, perhaps 
due to the younger men being vulner- 
able to the draft and the younger 
group has always shown more interest 
in these schools than the older ones. 

“Excessive turnover and the draft. 

“Inability to get supplies on time. 

“Federal interference with confus- 
ing directions and orders. 

“Those who are of draft age are con- 
cerned about and do not know what 
time they will be called, this causing 
them to lose interest in their work. 

“All of these items have to do with 
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A girl elevator operator and a girl roving hauler in a southern mt, 
heretofore uncommon sights, may become more general 


interference with production and ef- 
ficiency.” 


A Fine Combed Yarn Mill 


The letters so far quoted are 
from manufacturers engaged al- 
most entirely on the heavier goods 
and coarser counts. They all agree 
on their labor difficulties, and 
are all heavily engaged in train- 
ing learners. The labor require- 
ments in a fine yarn mill are gen- 
erally more exacting than in the 
coarser mill, and when a fine yarn 
mill is surrounded by war indus- 
tries paying very high wages, the 
problems become more acute. 
Dixie Mercerizing Company at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. is in this 
predicament, and President 
George R. West, Jr. reports: 

“We operate two combed yarn spin- 
ning mills of some 72,000 spindles, and 
a mercerizing plant. In normal times 
we expect to mercerize, dye and bleach 
the entire production of these two 
mills; also purchase a sizable quanti- 
ty of combed yarns for servicing our 
trade. Since early 1941 there has been 
a shortage of combed yarn due to war 
needs. We were called on to furnish 
combed yarn to weave mills who, in 
turn, make uniform cloth, shirting, 
ete., for the armed forces. In order to 
do our part in the war effort, and at 
the same time not seriously curtail 
shipments to our regular customers 
who are hosiery and underwear manu- 
facturers, we put on a third shift in 
our spinning department, and length- 
ened the schedule to six days a week. 
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This move seemed to solve the problem 
for several months, but then we were 
called upon for more and more comb- 
ed yarns by the Government. As the 
shortage became more acute we found 
that we were able to purchase only 
about 30 per cent of the combed yarn 
we had previously purchased on the 
outside for further processing. It, 
therefore, seemed that our mercerizing 
department would be put on a con- 
siderably reduced schedule. 

“Our industry, after working closely 
with the Quartermaster Department 
and other Governmental agencies, and 
by close co-operation with weavers, 
was able to develop many fabrics re- 
quiring mercerized yarn. The result 
was that we were able to keep the 
mercerizing department running full 
time, and at the same time ship some 
65 per cent of our spinning production 
on Government orders. 

“In starting up our third shift we 
found that experienced help was avail- 
able for only about 50 per cent of the 
shift. We immediately inaugurated a 
training program and by June of 1941 
had a reasonably efficient group of 
employees. Just about this time the 
manpower shortage came to be quite 
a problem. The Volunteer Ordnance 
Works just outside of Chattanooga was 
heing constructed and employed over 
5000 construction workers. Many of 
our Chattanooga industries were filling 
war orders and were doubling and 
trebling their working force. We had 
put in two 10 per cent increases in 
wages and still were far below the 
721%, cents an hour minimum wage 
paid at the Ordnance Works. We, 
therefore, lost many employees and 
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found it necessary to employ 25 to 50 
inexperienced men and women per 
week. 

“With our training program work- 
ing fairly efficiently we were able to 
make good employees out of many of 
these people. Of course, in hiring this 
number of people each week we were 
not able to select them as carefully 
as we ordinarily would, therefore we 
found that the turnover of these new 
employees was running about 90 per 
cent. We found that when we employed 
learners and taught them on the first 
shift, when it came time for them 
to go on third shift they would quit— 
so we instituted a policy of hiring peo- 
ple for third shift and teaching them 
on the third shift. 


“This condition on the third shift 
has grown from bad to worse, and the 
condition became so bad in early 1942 
that if it were not for the need of 
combed yarns by our Government we 
would discontinue the third shift. 
However, we have been able to keep 
going after a fashion and to date are 
running full six days a week, 24 hours 
a day, on the spinning, which neces- 
Sitates the card room running one to 
two shifts on Sundays. We have lost 
many of our best mechanics and this, 
together with many learners in the 
mill, has made the upkeep of our ma- 
chinery very expensive. I am just won- 
dering if most of us who are running 
three shifts in an effort to do our 
part in the war, without adequate al- 
lowance for increased depreciation, 
will not pay a good price for our ef- 
forts. It seems to me that under the 
present tax schedule we are likely to 
reach the end of the war with much 
worn-out machinery and no money 
for replacements. 


“The year 1943 will bring, in my 
opinion, the same headaches we had 
in 1942, but in bigger doses. If the 
manpower commission could stop the 
shifting of labor, and force those able 
to work to keep a job, then our pro- 
blem would be materially reduced. In 
the absence of such manpower com- 
mission action we are spending much 
time in appealing to our regular em- 
ployees, as well as new employees, to 
put in a full week’s work as their pa- 
triotic duty. I hope we will be able to 
continue six days’ operation on comb- 
ed yarn, but without adequate help 
from. the manpower commission I do 
not believe that this third shift can be 
continued in 1943.” 


“Third Shift Trouble’’ 


Mr. West has very accurately 
and concisely stated the experi- 
ences of a great many textile 
executives. He finds that the turn- 
over of new employees runs about 
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Miss Martha B. Pittenger, a —_ 
oiler at Avondale Mills ; 


90 per cent, and that learners 
trained on the day shift would 
quit when put on night work. 
These complaints have been voic- 
ed by many other executives. His 
problem in holding workers where 
nearby war plants have a 72% 
cent an hour minimum illustrates 
the difficulty faced by hundreds 
of mills who are near enough to 
these high wage plants for them 
to afford a constant temptation 
to quit the mill for higher wages 
elsewhere. Lucky indeed is that 
executive whose plant is far 
enough from a war industry to be 
able to join with F. M. Kimble, 
president of the Mandeville Mills, 
Carrollton, Ga., who says: 

“We are most fortunately located 
in that we are not in a congested tex- 
tile area where the employees are con- 
tinually changing jobs between the 
mills. Our founder, Mr. L. C. Mande- 
ville, had foresight enough to appre- 
ciate the value of this system of train- 
ing our local people drawn from this 
county into work of this kind and, as 
far as possible, to promote the key 
men from time to time in our own 
organization. In this way we have 
brought in very few outside textile 
workers, and this of course results 
in very little transient labor. We have 
a surprising percentage of employees 
that are in the third generation, how- 
ever, most of these at the present time 
are in service with the armed forces. 

“We have had a class in vocational 
training, sponsored by the Georgia 
School of Technology, for our em- 
ployees that has run continuously for 
the past 10 years. A large number of 
our overseers at present were grad- 
uates of this class. Also, of course we 
have been forced to put on a number 








of learners from time to time during 
recent months, and most of these take 


advantage of the vocational training. 


“Our plants are running at full ca- 
pacity six days per week, three shifts 
per day, with production that is the 
highest in the history of our company. 
This is largely due to the very high 
class type of textile labor that we are 
fortunate enough to have here, and of 
course the majority of our employees 
are aware of the necessity of increased 
production for the war effort, and I 
am very happy to say that they are 
co-operating in every way possible. 

“It might be interesting to know that 
we have the payroll deduction plan 
installed here for stamps and bonds, 
and our employees buy more than 10 
per cent of their gross earnings 
weekly. 

“The only problem that we have 
been bothered with from the em- 
ployees’ standpoint has been keeping 
a full crew for our third shift. In 
normal times we did not operate both 
mills on a full third shift basis, and 
of course we were forced to bring in 
some outside labor to fill this shift. 
Naturally when they are in position 
to obtain textile work in other mills 
nearby on the earlier shifts, some of 
them are inclined to leave our em- 
ploy. Up to the present time, however, 
we have mauged to arrange it satis- 
factorily.” 

Even though no ordnance plant 
beckons the employees away from 
the Mandeville Mills, they have 
their serious labor problems and 
seem to suffer third-shift trouble 
in common with most other mills. 
It is particularly interesting to 
learn that the employees of these 
plants are exceeding the request- 
ed 10 per cent allocation of gross 
earnings to war bond purchases. 
Established working people who 
are going into the third genera- 
tion at one plant could be expect- 
ed to exceed their quota in this 
patriotic work. All too often when 
employees do not make their quo- 
ta and many are. reluctantly 
agreeing to the payroll deduction 
plan for stamps and bonds, they 
are taking these down to the post- 
office for redemption at the first 
convenient time. Where a group 
of employees are actually exceed- 
ing their quota, it is highly prob- 
able that most of them are keep- 
ing the bonds. 


Upgrading Employees 


That “Necessity is the mother 
of Invention” and may turn up 
with quite a family before the 
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war is over, is the thought of 
D. W. Anderson, president of 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company, 
Pacolet, S. C., a large producer 
of standard gray goods, and pre- 
sident of Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., and Monarch Mills, Union, 
S. C. He says: 

“The war needs have brought our 
boasted initiative to a pretty severe 
test. Under the spur of necessity, so 
for the textile industry as a whole has 
done a fine job, but if consideration 
isn’t given to upgrading and training 
of our employees, and some attention 
given to maintenance, realizing that 
the maintenance problem is much more 
serious while running three shifts and 
extra time, with a large percentage of 
semi-trained operatives, than under 
normal conditions, we will find after 
the war that our machinery is in a 
much more run down condition than 
we think it will be or expect. 

“We have tried to solve this by 
organizing a training school at each 
of our plants, with very satisfactory 
results, and with the aid of group 
meetings of our key men have tried to 
instill in their minds the absolute 
necessity of giving more thought, time 
and energy to the maintenance prob- 
lem. 

“We have also tried to put into ef- 
fect a more systematic method of hir- 
ing unskilled operatives, who are sent 
to our training schools, and seeing 
that they do get the proper instruction 
and also keeping systematic records as 
to the progress that they are making. 

“In other words, we feel that it is 
just as important to endeavor to get 
the operative trained as it is to watch 
the maintenance of the machinery. In 
fact, they both tie in so closely that 
they really can’t be separated. 
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“As to the problems after the war, 
I have given it a great deal of thought 
and, frankly, I have not arrived at 
any definite conclusion that would be 
worth passing along.” 

Mr. Anderson’s remarks about 
the post war problems express 
the opinions of practically every 
executive who has ventured one, 
and since Mr. Anderson has 
phrased this thought so succinct- 
ly, we are quoting him and let- 
ting him speak for his fellow ex- 
ecutives. 

One postwar thought that does 
not take in too much territory 
and which is no doubt in the mind 
of every textile executive is voic- 
ed by Forbes Bradley, vice-presi- 
dent of Columbus Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga.: 

“This terrible war that we are carry- 
ing on has given the textile milis an 
opportunity once again to sell goods at 
a profit, and I do hope that when it 
is brought to a successful end we will 
not do as we have been guilty of 
doing in the past—that is, sell goods 
without any regard to cost.” 


Maintenance and Repair 


After registering this hopeful 
prayer, Mr. Bradley comes back 
to the common problems of how 
to get people to work and how to 
keep the machinery up so that 
they can work on it: 

“Regarding maintenance and _  “*°re- 
pairs, the war has also made the miils 
realize the value of such items as 
bolts and nuts, and numerous other 
repair parts that we have so extray- 
agantly allowed to be thrown into the 
scrap heap; and has also caused us 
to do things differently, and in many 








instances more economically. The miils 
will be in the market for a 
amount of new equipment when things 
are again normal. Due to three-shift 
operation and lack of skilled 
tenance crews, and inability to obtain 
necessary repair parts, a lot of 
chinery will be fairly well worn out. 

“One of the greatest troubles is get- 
ting our employees to work 4S hours 
per week. We have about 20 per cent 
more persons on our than 
would be necessary if they would work 
the entire week, but large numbers lay 
out on Saturdays and Mondays. We 
have a training program and keep ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of our em- 
ployees learning at ail times. There 
should be a surplus of textile help 
after the war, due to the large number 
that will have to be taken back from 
the service, together with the large 
number now employed, and the miils 
will not be operating on such an ex- 
tensive scale.”’ 
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Training Schools 
for Learners 


How many textile executives 
would echo Mr. Bradley’s plaint 
that, “One of the greatest 
troubles is getting our employees 
to work 48 hours per week”! The 
same thought is emphasized by 
Wm. A. L. Sibley, treasurer of the 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., when 
he says, “With the good wages 
paid today people are just na- 
turally more restless and not as 
inclined to work, as the income 
from other members of the family 
is more than sufficient to meet 
all of their needs.” Mr. Sibley’s 
remarks are quoted more fully: 

“In looking back over the past year, 
I feel that our greatest handicap for 
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Female loom oilers and female loom fixers, such as those shown here, are becoming more familiar sights in the 
textile mills as the manpower problem becomes more acute ~~ 2) “vce nan + * * * 8 
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Buses waiting at the mill gate at Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., to transport employees to their homes. 


continuous and full operations has 
been that of labor supply. Selective 
service has taken a great many, we are 
not able to house all of our employees, 
which naturally makes them move to 
another locality where they might be 
able to find a house; rationing and the 
transportation difficulties have caused 
shifting of employees to plants closer 
to their locality, and then with the 
good wages paid today people are just 
naturally more restless and not as in- 
clined to work, as the income from 
other members of the family is more 
than sufficient to meet ail of their 
needs. To meet this situation, we have 
installed regular training schools for 
learners, which, with us, consists of 
the following jobs: spinning, doffing, 
battery filling, weaving, and loom 
fixing. This has proved most beneficial. 
Some of these classes are held for two 
hours each day, such as spinning and 
doffing, and the others for two hours 
a day three days a week, such as loom 
fixing. 

“For further training and upgrading, 
we took advantage of a course offered 
by the Manpower Commission known 
as ‘Training Within Industry.’. 

“While it has been difficult to get 
much of the new equipment we de- 
sired, I have been very much surprised 
at the lack of difficulty we have ex- 
perienced in getting needed supplies. 
This, of course, will become more of 
a problem the longer the war con. 
tinues. We are learning better how to 
conserve supplies and how to work in 
certain substitutes, where necessary. 
However, for 1943, I still believe our 
greatest problem will prove one of 
manpower. Our superintendent advises 
me that approximately 12-%4 per cent 
of our male employees have gone into 
the armed services, and another 12-% 
per cent have gone into defense works 
of various kinds. We have made a sur- 
vey of our plants with the view of 
using women more generally, and have 
listed those jobs on which we believe 
women could be used satisfactorily. 

“We have been very pleased to find 
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that in 1942, with three-shift opera- 
tions of 144 hours per week, we have 
been able to maintain relatively good 
efficiency and to keep our plants go- 


ing full time. This we attribute to our 
training program.” 

The training program at every 
mill has probably been just as 
essential as at Monarch, and with- 
out these specialized training 
programs, it is hardly conceivable 
that the mills could be operating 
efficiently today. Every mill has 
to have some sort of learner pro- 
gram, and it is a very expensive 
appendage. We cannot help won- 
dering if it would not have been 
just as easy and far more prac- 
tical for the United States Em- 
ployment Service to have worked 
out a system whereby all of these 
learners could have been trained 
for the jobs for which the textile 
mill people had to be trained by 
some other industry’s learner pro- 
gram after having given up the 
trade they knew and at which 
they were skilled. One learner 
program could therefore have 
been made to take the place of 
two; the operation of the mills 
would not have been embarrassed 
or disrupted and the Government 
could have saved a great deal of 
money in its cloth purchases, or 
gained a great deal of money from 
excess profits tax payments bv 
keeping efficient workers on their 
textile jobs instead of luring them 
away to unfamiliar employment 
and replacing them with inexperi- 
enced and inefficient beginners. 

President Scott Russell of the 
Bibb reports its labor force at 
30 to 35 per cent learners: the 
vice president of another large 
group of mills says that his learn- 
er payroll is $3,500 a week. Few 
members of the industry report 


less than 20 per cent learners, 
and since the average loss to the 
armed services is reported at 10 
to 12 per cent, a textile plant with 
learners making up 30 per cent 
of its payroll can attribute a great 
deal of this to the practice of toll- 
ing trained textile employees 
away for unfamiliar work in de- 
fense plants which are no more 
essential to the war effort than 
the ones they left. 


Transporting Help 


With third shift operation, 
practically every mill has a seri- 
ous transportation problem for its 
help. No mill which has been reg- 
ularly running two shifts is like- 
ly to have village capacity for the 
third shift, and the problem of 
getting the help to and from work 
is a serious, and often a desperate 
one. Not every mill has as high 
a percentage of employees living 
out of the village as the Trion 
Company, whose president, N. 
Barnard Murphy, says: 

“For the past year our organization 
has been striving to strengthen its 
personnel, realizing that we do have 
and will have problems that will tax 
the utmost energies and abilities of 
our managing staff. We have been 
fairly successful in this undertaking, 
but frankly have not been able to go 
as far as we would like to go on ac- 
count of the scarcity of the proper 
material. 

“In thinking of management person- 
nel we also recognize our problems 
with regard to our entire personnel, 
or in other words, manpower. We have 
definitely strengthened our so-called 
‘personnel department’ and have added 
to their responsibilities many things 
that heretofore were not stressed. For 
instance, we are endeavoring to follow 
turnovers closer than we have ever 
done before and are trying to make 
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analyses of these. Another thing along 
this same line is that about 55 per 
cent of our people live outside of our 
village and therefore have a transpor- 
tation problem. Here again our per- 
sonnel department is being of all the 
assistance they can. 

‘‘We have done some little work with 
regard to replacing men with women, 
and at the moment we have some wo- 
men running drawing in the cotton 
mill, knitters, and even have women in 
certain parts of our dyeing and finish- 
ing department. It looks rather funny 
to see a woman working around a San- 
forizer. We have one woman working 
in our finishing napper room and inci- 
dentally she is making a pretty good 
‘napper man’, 

“Now, with regard to modernization, 
maintenance, and so forth. This is a 
problem, but our contention is that we 
should do everything that is humanly 
possible in the way of overhauling and 
repairing. So far we have been very 
successful along this line. It is our 
plan to continue throughout the emer- 
gency to do all of the abnormal over- 
hauling and repairing of our equip 
ment that we can possibly obtain sup- 
plies and parts for. At this point, of 
course, we must recognize the fact that 
we may not be able to obtain all parts 
we think we need. Here again we have 
been very fortunate. We have expand- 
ed somewhat our purchasing depart- 
ment and by such expansion have re- 
lieved our head purchasing man of 
many of his detail duties. He is now 
able to exert a lot of his time and 
energy toward following the priority 
questions so as to be in a better posi- 
tion to take advantage of every right- 
ful thing. Incidentally, he makes ir- 
regular visits to Washington as well as 
visits to any of the regional offices 
he can, and we have found this to be 
most helpful to us. 

“If we permit ourselves to dwell too 
often on possible potentialities of the 
future, we may become extremely de- 
spondent, which, of course, is not a 
healthy mood to be in. Personally, I 
am trying not only to practice this 
myself but to get others in our organ- 
ization to likewise practice keeping 
our feet flat on the ground and our 
hats level on our heads. Even though 
we may be doing things and making 
expenditures that normally would not 
be considered economical, yet we are 
trying to be practical in every way 
and, as nearly as we can, be conserva- 
tive. With high taxes to pay and with 
the possible need of heavy finances 
after the close of the war, if we are 
not as conservative as conditions will 
permit then we will wake up some day 
to find we have literally gutted our 
equipment and not be able to physical- 
ly and financially ‘weather the storm’ 
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“Come on—up on your feet. man—you know I'd get your order 
through if I could!” 





after the duration.” 

The textile industry has always 
been a large employer of women, 
and therefore very few executives 
comment particularly on increas- 
ing the number of women in their 
plants. There are, however, many 
jobs around textile mills where 
women have never been used, but 
which are now being handled by 
women. Undoubtedly many mills 
have gone even further in the use 
of women than The Trion Com- 


pany. 
A New England View 


All of the reports thus far quot- 
ed have been from southern opera- 
tors. That the problems are na- 
tionwide is emphasized by a very 
comprehensive statement from 
David S. Cook, manager of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Biddeford, Maine: 

“Some mills, I believe, have found 
it necessary to change their product 
and type of manufacturing completely 
in order to continue operations success- 
fully. Those are the mills that have 
had real problems brought about by 
war conditions and I am sure that 
their stories would be more pertinent 
than one from those who fortunately 
have found it necessary to do only a 
minor job in adapting their product 
to the war effort. There are certain 
problems, however, that are common 
to the whole industry and it is along 
such lines that I will attempt to out- 
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line our experience. 

“Undoubtedly the help shortage is 
the most serious problem to all mills 
today; in fact, in our case the ques- 
tion of obtaining and training new em- 
ployees consumes more time than any 
of our other problems. In spite of the 
time and effort we have put into this 
problem we are not able to maintain 
a normal complement of operatives 
with the result that we are below our 
normal production basis due to lack 
of employees, and this situation is 
further aggravated by the lower effi- 
ciency obtained with inexperienced 
help. No doubt the problem differs in 
various localities depending on the 
proximity to various projects and war 
industries, but there is certainly a 
drain on every mill in the country. The 
loss of men to the armed services in 
itself creates quite a difficult problem 
from the standpoint of replacement. 
In our community all skilled help has 
been absorbed months ago, so all re 
placements are made with untrained 
people. Considerable emphasis, there- 
fore, must be placed on adequate train- 
ing programs for new help. It is ob- 
vious, also, that more and more re- 
placements must be made with women 
and we are planning toward the end 
of at least 75 per cent female per- 
sonnel. 

“To cope with the problem of train- 
ing new employees and adapting more 
jobs to women we have found it ad- 
visable to employ two good engineers 
and have given them the job of sur- 
veying every occupation in the plant 
with the view of making the necessary 
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changes, whether these changes be 
mechanical or simply a rearrangement 
of duties so that these jobs can be 
performed by women. Also, since these 
engineers are qualified for time and 
motion study work, we are having 
them to study each occupation with 
the view of setting up proper train- 
ing procedures for new employees, and 
in fact, it is our aim to see that these 
procedures which might be adopted 
are extended to cover every operative. 
We have paid instructors in each de- 
partment of the mill who have been 
carefully selected and our methods of 
training vary with the requirements of 
the particular department. 

“Frankly, we are learning a great 
deal in our study of the various jobs 
and many changes are being made 
from necessity which will undeubtedly 
prove more advantageous. There are 
some jobs which have been taken over 
by women and it will be more economi- 
cal to change back to previous methods 
when conditions will permit. So that 
we will be able at some future date to 
go back over all the changes that have 
been created regardless of the nature 
of them, we are keeping a detailed rec- 
ord of every situation and an analysis 
of the result which we believe will 
be of help to us in the future. 

“We have found it advantageous to 
give the job instructor training course 
(Training Within Industry) to our en- 
tire supervisory force, the main bene- 
fit from it being an increased appre- 
ciation of correct training methods 
for new employees. Also, we have 
found an advantage in giving this 
same job instructor training course to 
all paid instructors in our various de- 
partments. 

“We have found that by utilizing the 
facilities of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in obtaining new em- 
ployees there has been a minimum of 
trouble due to pirating of labor be 
tween the local industries. I believe 
that this is an agency of the Govern- 
ment which will continue to exist and 
that in those communities where there 
are U. S. E. S. offices they will bene- 
fit by an arrangement such as ours. 
It is, of course, necessary for all of the 
industries in a particular community 
to refer their employment problems to 
this common agency as otherwise the 
purpose would be defeated. The U. S. 
E. 8S. is particularly helpful in locat- 
ing operatives in other communities 
where there might be a surplus and 
there are many ways in which this 
organization can help now and in the 
future. 

“To my mind one of the most im- 
portant problems we face today is one 
of proper machinery maintenance. 
Every mill has undoubtedly lost 
heavily from its regular maintenance 
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men in the various departments and 
has found it difficult to train and re 
place these men. Furthermore, the con- 
tinuous operation of equipment today 
does not allow for proper maintenance 
schedules. The result will certainly be 
disastrous over a period of time; as 
a matter of fact, our experience, and 
no doubt that of others, has already 
reflected this condition in the loss of 
machine efficiency and high repair and 
supply costs. 

“Even after the war I feel it will be 
a matter of considerable time before 
the textile machine shops will be able 
to re-adapt their production to the 
needs of the industry and with the 
heavy demands for replacement of 
equipment that will exist it might pos- 
sibly take years before many mills will 
be able to replace equipment that has 
been so over-taxed and poorly main- 
tained as to make it non-competitive. 
We are giving this matter a great deal 
of attention in our planning for the 
future and though we are struggling 
to maintain the highest production 
that we possibly can in the interest 
of the war effort, at the same time we 
feel it is extremely important to come 
out of this situation with a plant that 
ean continue to produce economically 
and on a quality basis. 

“It has not been possible for us to 
maintain our normal machine efficien- 
cies due to such a large proportion of 
new and unskilled operatives, but it 
does occur to me that those mills who 
will probably suffer the least will be 
the ones who use good cotton, run con- 
servative machine speeds, and pay 
close attention to maintenance sche- 
dules. 

“I think that in planning for the 
future a great amount of emphasis 
should be placed on a strong personnel 
and employment department. Many of 
the larger mills have had such a de- 
partment in the past, but its duties I 
believe in most ‘tnstances consisted 
chiefly of routine employment prob- 
iems. With the scarcity of help, need 
for proper instruction and training, 
and so forth, it seems clear to me that 
those mills who do work along these 
lines will profit by it. 

“Tt isn’t only important to obtain 
new employees but, if anything, more 
important to retain the old ones, and 
we have found that with a good man 
at the head of the personnel depart- 
ment who understands the problems of 
the people as well as the viewpoint of 
the management, he can in many in- 
stances keep the waters smooth, which 
means additional production. 

“Then there is the field of selection 
of new employees by aptitude tests. As 
yet we have not gone very far into 
this phase, but we intend to do so to 
the extent we think it might be profit- 


ably employed in our type of business. 
Surely it is an important point to 
select employees properly for the job 
on which they are to work, taking phy- 
sical requirements as well as aptitude 
into consideration. Undoubtedly mills 
have lost a great many employees and 
have never secured proper efficiency 
from others simply because the people 
were not fitted to the job, or vice 
versa.” 

Mr. Cook’s remarks about his 
experimentation with aptitude 
tests are most interesting. A great 
many very large corporations em- 
ploying tens of thousands of peo- 
ple place a great deal of depen- 
dence on tests of this sort, and 
the Army and Navy feel that they 
are most helpful in properly plac- 
ing people in jobs. After the war 
there is going to be a very serious 
and distressing period of labor 
readjustment, with old hands com- 
ing back from the armament fac- 
tories or demobilized from the 
armed services, and a drastic re- 
duction in the market for goods. 
Conceivably, a_ skillfully designed 
aptitude study employed by a 
highly efficient personnel staff 
could be immensely helpful in im- 
proving the average quality of 
the workers in a plant, while 
pruning the number on the pay- 
roll. 


Marshall Field’s 
Experience 


The manufacturing division of 
Marshall Field & Company, with 
headquarters at Spray, N. C., op- 
erates several plants utilizing all 
of the available commercial fi- 
bers. Some of the changes 
wrought by the war in this situ- 
ation are described by J. F. Wil- 
son, production manager, as fol- 
lows: 

“We have had to curtail production 
almost 50 per cent in our rug mill, due 
to not being able to secure wools. We 
have developed a cotton rug, which 
from present indications will be a very 
good seller. In our fuli-fashioned hos- 
fery plant it was necessary to change 
from silk and nylon to rayon. We have 
been able to run our hosiery plant 
about 90 per cent. At our towel mill 
it was necessary to change some of 
our looms to osnaburg. This type of 
fabric was foreign to our towel mill 
employees, though since the change 
was made we have run a substantial 
quantity at this mill. 

“Our woolen mill is practically 100 
per cent on wool blankets and woolen 
cloth for the Government. The produe- 
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tion of our rayon mill was changed 
from the weaving of rayon to the 
weaving of nylon parachute cloth. 
Aside from making sheets at our sheet- 
ing mill, we have made a sizable quan- 
tity of cotton duck. In our cotton and 
part-wool blanket mill we have made 
a large quantity of blankets for Rus- 
sian relief, and are making special 
part-wool blankets for the Government. 
This particular blanket was developed 
at our plant. 

“We believe that the labor problem 
will be the most serious one we will 
have to meet. About 10 per cent of 
our employees, who were on the pay- 
roll a year ago, have been called to mil- 
itary service, and probably another 10 
per cent have left us for defense jobs. 
This 20 per cent was made up primari- 
ly of experienced men, and a lot of 
these jobs have had to be filled by 
inexperienced men or by women, and 
we look for more and more jobs of 
this kind to be filled by women during 
1943. 

“Within the past few months all of 
our foremen have taken the ‘Training 
Within Industry’ courses, which trains 
them to assist new employees to be 
come efficient operators in the shortest 
possible time. We have been very 
favorably impressed with the results 
of this training. 

“We are also having to put on a 
lot of learners. It is a great handicap 
when it is necessary to put on so many 
learners at the minimum wage rate. 
There is so much red tape involved in 
securing learner certificates for hav- 
ing them work at the lower than mini- 
mum rate that we have not bothered 
with it. 

“In our opinion, the textile industry 
has reached its production peak. As a 
matter of fact, our 1942 production 
was only slightly in excess of 1941. It 
would not surprise me if the 1943 pro- 
duction is lower than 1942, as I predict 
that due to labor shortages quite a lot 
of the third shift operation will be 
cut out. In my opinion, production 
costs are going to be higher even 
though the Government is making an 
effort to stabilize wages. 

“During 1942 we experienced very 
little trouble in getting all of the ne- 
cessary supplies and repair parts ne- 
cessary, however, we are expecting 
that during 1943 supplies and repairs 
will become scarce and hard to get, 
and it may even be necessary to cur- 
‘ail production to some extent due to 
this fact. During 1942 we have been 
able to make substitutions for certain 
scarce materials in the way of dyes 
and chemicals, and our production was 
not affected. It is going to be hard, 
however, to make substitutions in cer- 
tain other supplies and repair parts. 

“We endeavor to keep our plants and 





A female doffer receiving instruc- 
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equipment in the highest state of re 
pair possible. We spent more money 
in 1942 for this purpose than we did 
in 1941. If paints are obtainable we 
expect to keep all of our plants paint- 
ed as needed, and we expect to keep 
our machinery and equipment in the 
best possible state of repair.” 

This concern operates an un- 
usually wide range of textile 
equipment; producing a_ great 
range of textile products. They 
have evidently been most fortu- 
nate in keeping their personnel 
losses below the average. Mr. Wil- 
son points out that they are put- 
ting their learners on at the mini- 
mum wage rate, since there is so 
much red tape involved in secur- 
ing learner certificates to permit 
a lower minimum that they have 
given up trying to get these. We 
wonder how many other mills 
have had the same experience and 
are treating learners just like any 
other employees, even before they 
have begun to produce anything. 


Adequate Maintenance 
Essential 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company op- 
erates a mill at Talladega, Ala., 
where there is a large ordnance 
plant, and in addition there is 
another ordnance plant at Chil- 
dersburg and one at Anniston; 
both of these being about 25 miles 
away and near enough to serious- 
ly affect the labor supply. R. A. 
Wells, manager of this plant, re- 
ports the usual difficulties with 
labor, but expresses a more hope- 
ful feeling for 1943 than most of 
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his fellow executives seem to feel. 
He says: 

“Offhand I would say that the prob- 
lems of management have more than 
doubled in the past year, due to our 
entry into the war, and that for 1943 
they are likely to be still more exact- 
ing. 

“Personally, I think maintenance of 
the plant and equipment in jam-up 
physical condition is the thing to be 
stressed so that when this war is over 
we will not end up with a lot of junk 
equipment and lose our ability to pro- 
duce during the transition from war 
times to peace times. 

“Labor efficiency, and, consequently, 
machine efficiency, has come down as 
a result of the war and the starting 
up of third shifts with a consequent 
higher labor turnover. Particularly in 
defense plant areas such as this one 
the labor shortage is acute. This is 
probably not true in a city like At- 
lanta. I would judge that efficiency 
has come down from 7 to 15 per cent 
on the average. 

“Employee training is now a major 
problem and one that calls for all the 
initiative that management can put 
into it. Upgrading has been fast and 
furious in the past year and is likely 
to be more so for 1943 with all the 
more necessity for employee training. 

“Green help that has been secured 
from long distances in defense areas 
during 1942 will find it exceedingly 
difficult to get to work under the na- 
tional gasoline and tire mileage ra- 
tioning during 1943, consequently 
there is bound to be some drop in pro- 
duction due to the inability of man- 
agement to maintain an adequate labor 
supply. Shifting of labor from iabor 
surplus areas to labor shortage areas 
under the Manpower Commission Plan 
will help some to alleviate this; how 
much is problematical. 

“On the other hand, I personally 
look forward with a great deal of hope 
to 1943, and expect some increase in 
labor and machine efficiency, now that 
the country is hitting its stride. We 
are hoping that this will result in as 
much production in poundage and 
yardage as was delivered in 1942, 
thereby offsetting what the industry 
has been up against during the past 
year.” 

A great many manufacturers 
are deeply concerned about their 
inability to take care of old cus- 
tomers on account of conversion 
to war production. Undoubtedly, a 
great many of these customers 
have the impression that the mills 
are finding the big war contracts 
more profitable and more conven- 
ient, and are deliberately choos- 
ing them in preference to taking 
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eare of the customers who have 
helped them develop their busi- 
ness. Most of this misunderstand- 
ing should have been cleared up 
by this time, but many a manufac- 
turer is worrying about. the 
chance of getting his old lines re- 
established when the war is over. 
L. Comer Jennings, president of 
Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala., com- 
ments pertinently on this question 
and also suggests an interesting 
thought on the subject of main- 
tenance: 

“Some of our machines never stop 
and we are constantly concerned about 
the wear and tear, emphasizing at all 
times oiling and proper maintenance 
and besides that we have had outside 
engineers come in and check the con- 
dition of every machine and give us a 
detailed report as to what was found 
wrong, and I am inclined to believe 
that during this period of continuous 
operation this would be a worthwhile 
thing for management to do every six 
months. 

“There are many things we can com- 
plain of and some of them in a con- 
structive manner such as the multipli- 
city of reports, the rules and regula- 
tions, the time-and-half on holidays, 
the double time on the seventh con- 
secutive day, etc., etc., ad infinitum. 
But possibly there are so many other 
things worse that I am frequently 
reminded of the old Grecian proverb, 
‘I complained because I had no shoes 
until I met a man who had no feet.’ 

“Another thought I have concerning 
mill management is the right treat- 
ment of their customers. During the 
past year on visiting some of the trade 
I have been impressed with the fact 
that many of them had the feeling 
that in some instances they had been 
treated in a rather high-handed and 
high- hat manner, and I found some 
customers on account of this whose 
opinion of our industry was pretty low. 
These customers have made it possible 
for us to operate in the past and will 
make it possible for us to operate in 
the future, and while it is impossible 
for the industry to care for customers 
as normally, we think that every 
courtesy, every consideration and 
every explanation should be shown and 
made. 

“I think the most important thing, 
though, especially at this time, is man- 
agement’s relationship with the human 
relations problems and to my mind 
this matter is more important today 
than it has ever been before. People 
during war times are naturally jittery. 
The fields far away look greener than 
normal home life in numerous _in- 
stances is upset and management can 
do a grand job in helping people keep 
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their equilibrium. 

“We are all flooded with requests 
this day and time from employees seek- 
ing assistance with their selective ser- 
vice questionnaires, their social se- 
curity problems, their requests for as- 
sistance for additional gasoline to en- 
able them to come to work, as well as 
for replacement of worn-out tires, and 
soon will come the income tax blanks. 
While these, their problems, give us 
one more thing to do I think a lot can 
be gained by seeing that it is done as 
helpfully and as pleasantly as pos- 
sible. These things are especially dif- 
ficult in a small office like ours, but 
anyway we do stand ready to assist 
in any way We can.” 


Bleaching-Finishing 

The problems of a bleaching 
and finishing plant are naturally 
somewhat different from those of 
the spinning and weaving mills. 
A cheerful note is sounded by R. 
W. Arrington, president of Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., who 
says: 

“The nature of our business has 
ehanged, as was to be expected. It is 
very much simplified. The amount of 
detail work (with the exception of 
government questionnaires, reports, 
forms, ete., that come in an unending 
and ever increasing stream) has been 
greatly reduced and simplified. 

“Customers are much more consider- 
ate and tolerant. They realize the han- 
dicaps under which we are working 
and are most co-operative. 

“We have lost four dyers who were 
reserve officers and had to go, to say 
nothing of approximately 200 other 
experienced employees. In normal 
times the loss of these dyers would 
have presented an almost insuperable 
problem but we are getting along now 
without having replaced them and are 
able to do so because of a much more 
standardized product and in many re- 
spects things seem to be going better 
than in normal times. 

“This suggests the whole manpower 
problem which is an increasing one 
and will undoubtedly get worse. We 
have already started a definite pro- 
gram of employing women and expect 
to increase the use of women as we 
go along. Available men without em- 
ployment are few and far between to- 
day and usually when they are avail- 
able they are of the floating, unre- 
liable variety that might stay a half 
a day or a week or two. There is no 
alternative, therefore, but to increase 
the use of women and to try to simpli- 
fy operations, the moving of materials, 
etc., so as to require less manpower. 
We have done several very simple 
things which have helped in this re- 
spect. Before we get through I think 


we will find women doing! various 
types of work we never thought pos- 
sible. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way, 
and as we go along I think we wil 
find some way of getting by. We are 
all doing things today which if sug- 
gested three or four years ago would 
undoubtedly have brought forth from 
us the statement that we positively 
could not operate our plant if those 
conditions prevailed. 

“On materials of all kinds, both ma- 
terials for processing as well as ma- 
terials for repairs, etc., again we have 
gotten along better than we expected. 
We have had priority difficulties, of 
course, but we have also found that 
great use can be made of the scrap 
pile. We are constantly being urged to 
turn in scrap for the war effort and 
this we have done and expect to con- 
tinue to do. We cannot, though, go 
as far as we are urged to do, because 
we have already found in a number 
of cases that we were able to keep 
certain machines going or to do certain 
things which would not have been pos- 
sible without the use of the scrap pile. 

“We have one washing machine in 
operation now made entirely from 
scrap material and are working on a 
couple of other machines which will 
come very largely from the scrap pile. 

“Many repairs of a minor character 
have been made directly from the 
scrap pile. 

“We will undoubtedly make more 
use of this as we go along both because 
priorities are unobtainable in many 
cases and because even with priorities, 
deliveries are so often extended that 
we find we can get by some way or 
other by using discarded material and 
in many cases do not even apply for 
priorities. 

“There will doubtless be major reaa- 
justments when this is all over but we 
will have to cross that bridge when 
we come to it. We have got a job to 
do at the present time and we find 
by and large, with exceptions, of 
course, that our employees, our cus- 
tomers, our suppliers and people gen- 
erally are considerate, tolerant, inter- 
ested and trying to carry their indivi- 
dual shares of the common burden.” 





(The impact of war conditions 
upon the knitting industry, partic- 
ularly the changes wrought in the 
hosiery trade, was the subject of 
comment for us by several leaders 
in that field. Their observations 
and thoughtful forecasts will be 
found in a continuation of this spe- 
cial section, on page 151 in the 
Knitting Section of this issue.— 
The Editor.) 
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Maintenance Pointers to Save 





Waste and Stop Leaks 


By Dwight M. Benson 


Assistant Master Mechanic, 
Durham Division, The Erwin Cotton Miils Co., Durham, N. C. 


IN APPROACHING the discus- 

sion of building and equip- 
ment maintenance, there just is 
not any essential first or second 
phase to be discussed. The serv- 
icing and maintaining of indus- 
trial buildings and machinery are 
a wheel revolving around a cen- 
tral hub, which naturally is the 
product being made by the manu- 
facturer and the final considera- 
tion of every phase of manage- 
ment. 


Protecting the Roof 


In building maintenance, the 
roof is of primary importance. 
The roof is usually built up of felt 
and tar composition. It will take 
care of itself under normal cli- 
matic conditions. However, if 
there is any traffic at all over the 
roof, for fire drills, elevator in- 
spection, etc., it is most advisable 
to have either temporary or per- 
manent walk-ways' so _ persons 
walking on the roof will not have 
to walk on the roof itself; doing 





Typical machine shop scene show- 
ing individual-drive lathe, built 
from material on hand. Power is 
from %4-hp loom motor , 


so in cold weather is liable to 
crack the plies clear through, 
causing leaks. This may not show 
up until considerable damage has 
been done to the sheeting under- 
neath and the roof timbers, caus- 
ing in some cases expensive lost 
machine time, sprinkler pipe 
breakage, line shafting shut-down, 
etc. 


—and the Floors and Windows 


As to flooring in general, the use 
of trucks with sharp-edged wheels 
should be prohibited. If rubber 
wheels are not available, either 
the newly developed plastic 
wheels, or iron wheels that have 
had the edges machined or ground 
off, should be used. On runways 
it is particularly essential to keep 
all expansion joints built up so as 
to reduce the amount of vibration 
on electric or other power trucks, 
because it is unnecessary to say 
that at this time batteries are im- 
possible to get. 

For the conservation of heat 
and the maintenance of constant 
humidity, windows’ should be 
made to fit tightly. The frames in 
most industrial buildings have a 
great amount of air leakage. This 
can be remedied by the applica- 
tion of a caulking compound. 
Rooms carrying high humidity in 
winter are inclined to sweat ex- 
cessively. This excess moisture 
naturally causes a great amount 
of decay in the windows them- 
selves, and the window sills. If 
the application of double windows 
is not feasible, the next best solu- 
tion is to install windows that are 
made of water-repellent woods, 
such as cypress or California red 
wood. 

In the replacement of under- 
building floor timbers, a diagnosis 
of the cause for replacement is ad- 
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visable. If it is termites, get rid of 
them. If it is excessive moisture, 
use treated timbers the next time. 
If it is overloaded floor space, in- 
stall more pillars or columns. 


The Heating System 


As to heating systems, the ar- 
rangement that would be ideal for 
one situation would not be correct 
for another. The old style continu- 
ous pipe heating coils suspended 
from the ceiling may be brought 
up to an ideally suited modern 
heating plant by the installation 
of strategically-placed, thermo- 
statically-controlled unit heaters. 
The unit heater is not only a heat- 
er itself, but it will throw the pre- 
heated air which lies dormant on 
the ceiling down to where it is 
needed. These heaters require lit- 
tle or no service. 

The sprinkler systems installed 
for fire protection require little or 
no service, except in cases where 
the piping is exposed to corrosive 
gases. In such a case, periodic in- 
spection of the protective coating 





Five condensate lines tied into a 
welded steel manifold to prevent 
pollution of boiler feed water. Be- 
fore the manifold was installed the 
lines discharged into the ground- 
level manhole at right. Installations 
like this pay dividends in added 
years of service from — 
now unobtainable oer 
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should be made and a constant 
maintenance of this protective 
coating should be kept up. 

However, as stated, sagging 
roof or floor timbers or overloaded 
floors can do serious damage, par- 
ticularly in freezing weather, to 
dry pipe sprinkler systems, in 
that, if the air valves should trip 
and flood the system with water, 
it would be impossible to drain 
the water from the traps in the 
pipe lines because of the sagging 
timbers; bursted pipes would re- 
sult. 

In power plant operation and 
maintenance, the hand-fired type 
of boiler installation has been dis- 
cussed so many times that little 
can be added as to its upkeep. 
However, in the more up-to-date 
installations of automatic water 
tube boilers—either oil, gas or 
coal fired—there are these points 
to be kept in touch with constan<t- 
ly: 

Analysis of make up water. Con- 
densate return analysis. Analysis 
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Small steam leaks like 
this one cost industry 
thousands of dollars 
yearly. How many of 
these babies are nurs- 
ing off your steam 
Py « ¢ + « * 


* & 


of boiler water itself. (Cases have 
been known where the condensate 
returning to the boilers has con- 
tained considerably more pollution 
than the original make-up water 
pumped from the source of sup- 
ply.) Periodic inspection of steam 
traps. Periodic cleaning of grease 
traps in condensate return lines. 

If the installation does not have 
an automatic CO, recorder, peri- 
odic analysis of flue gas by an or- 
sat must be made. 

In connection with the impor- 
tance of CO, analysis, if the CO, 
content of the flue gas is too high, 
serious damage can be done to the 
boiler walls. With boiler feed wa- 
ter pumps, do not allow the gland 
packing to become hard and crys- 
tallized; this will score the pump 
shaft or piston, causing a shut- 
down, and this kind of equipment 
is definitely not available at this 
time. 

In cases where coal is automat- 
ically fed into the boilers, it is 
wise to make periodic check-ups to 
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This rubber squeeze roll, now impossible to obtain, would have gone to 
the scrap pile if it had not been possible to build up the worn shaft oY 
electric welding. Built-up service is seen ct left side of roller 
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ascertain the amount of combus- 
tible fuel that is being discarded 
into the clinker pile. This analysis 
should show that there is no 
greater percentage than 1/10 of 1 
per cent combustibles being wast- 
ed in this manner. 

If the boiler installation is of 
the Stirling type, and has been 
coated on the inner surface with 
protective paint, it is advisable to 
ascertain from the boiler inspec- 
tor just when this paint should be 
touched up or renewed entirely. If 
the installation is designed for 
less than 250 pounds saturated 
steam, considerable saving in 
sheet rubber packing can be made 
in reducing the number of packed 
flanged joints, by welding several 
joints of pipe into one continuous 
pipe line; in fact, an all-welded 
steam main is ideal. 

From the steam header in the 
power house to the last service 
take-off on any steam main, any 
leak is a direct drain on the sys- 
tem’s efficiency. Valve _ stems 
should be packed as needed, and 
not postponed. Traps should be 
maintained to take off only such 
condensate as is required to give 
satisfactorily dry steam for suc- 
cessful operation to such equip- 
ment as requires the steam. Any 
valves that must be opened and 
closed should, when open, be open, 
and when closed, not waste steam. 

In connection with servicing 
steam and water valves, it might 
be observed that the company 
whose machine tool repair shop is 
not equipped with valve re-facing 
equipment is in danger of being 
forced to discontinue some of their 
operations, due to the fact that 
valves are among those things not 
to be had. 

In order to keep fine instru- 
ments and regulators, such as those 
required for automatic combustion 
control, accurate with minimum ex- 
pense, day-to-day care is required. 
They must be kept clean, properly 
lubricated and adjusted. Charts 
must be changed at correct inter- 
vals and the records must be 
checked to assure correct perform- 
ance. Major repairs, however, 
should seldom be attempted by the 
plant crew as the delicate parts and 
complicated mechanisms’ require 
skilled workmanship such as is pro- 
vided in the manufacturers’ shops 
or by their field representatives. 
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Any and all underground piping 
should be protected against corro- 
sion. Cast iron water and sewer 
lines have the greatest durability of 
any piping that might be buried. 
Galvanized iron and steel piping 
which have to be run for various 
distances under ground _ should 
never be allowed to come in con- 
tact with soil containing acids, nor 
should they be covered with coal 
cinders. In cases where replacement 
must be made because of deteriora- 
tion from the outside, the replaced 
piping should be protected in some 
way. There are several nationally- 
advertised products for this pur- 
pose. A simple and effective meth- 
od of protecting underground pip- 
ing, which requires very little 
equipment and can be applied by 
persons without previous experi- 
ence, is: Cap both ends of the pip- 
ing and dip it in a trough of hot 
asphalt; while the pipe is still hot, 
roll it in dry sand, which will bond 
the asphalt to the pipe, giving it an 
almost permanent protection 
against outside deterioration. 


The Importance of Lubrication 


In machinery upkeep, we are all 
familiar with the necessity of lu- 
brication in the right amount and 
in the right place. The lubricant 
manufacturers have done an ex- 
cellent job of developing lubri- 
cants for specific uses. However, 
it is unfortunate but true in most 
manufacturing industries, that 
the persons (oilers) to whom 
these lubricants are _ entrusted, 
know too little of the necessity 
and urgency in their proper use 
and conservation. 

It is a known fact that more 
high-speed ball and roller bear- 
ings have been damaged by too 
much, rather than by not enough 
of the proper type of lubricant. 
All high-speed ball and roller 
bearings should be equipped with 
grease vents so that all excess lu- 
bricant will be discharged as the 
bearing itself sees fit. 

As to line shafting and line 
shaft bearings, whether ball or 
babbitt, periodic check up as to 
level and alignment is necessary. 
If the air in which open type bab- 
bitt bearings are operating con- 
tains abrasive or lint particles, pe- 
riodic removal and cleaning must 
be carried out. 

In cases where the equipment 





A turbine-driven boiler feed water pump. Exhaust steam passes through 
the water heater. Protect this equipment from abuse. Even though it 
gives the machinery an unkempt appearance, it’s better to let the pump 
glands drip than to take a chance of causing excessive wear on the 


impeller shaft 


and material is available, time can 
be saved and electricity conserved 
by breaking up extensive shaft 
drives into smaller group drives, 
or into individual drives, thereby 
avoiding the loss of valuable time 
for the entire room in the case of 
the failure of one machine. 

The larger motors are already 
equipped with overload cut-outs, 
but in fractional horse power mo- 
tors, if overload switches are not 
provided by the manufacturer, 
and are not available to be in- 
stalled, low amperage fuses should 
be used. On all drives, whether 
group, line shaft or individual, se- 
rious attention should be given to 
belt tensions. V-belts will run at 
considerably less tension than is 
required for fiat belts. In any 
event, do not run belt tensions in 
excess of what is required to car- 
ry the machine loads. 

Where bronze half bearings 
have been in operation under a 
heavy load there may be a neces- 
sity for replacement. If bronze 
bearings are not available, cast 
iron bearings, run in properly, 
will give excellent results. A trick, 
passed on to me by an old-timer in 
the maintenance business, which 
will reduce run-in time on cast 
bearings is to use a half-and-half 
mixture of sulphur and graphite. 
This compound will give an excel- 
lent glaze to bearing and shaft in 
very little time, relatively. If the 
bearing is used where the sulphur 
might contaminate the product, 
care should be taken to remove all 
traces of the compound before the 
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machine is put back on the pro- 
duction line. In cases where sub- 
stitutions have to be used, brass 
can be used in place of cast iron, 
and vice versa. Fiber is an excel- 
lent substitute for brass in case 
of low speed thrust bearings and 
gears. 

When we consider the part our 
repair shops are playing in keep- 
ing the production machinery run- 
ning, their importance is recog- 
nized. The personnel of the shop 
is already aware of its importance 
in the operation of a manufactur- 
ing plant, and, being made of the 
stuff that all good maintenance 
men are made of, they are ready 
to take the added load without 
grumbling. It is, 1 am sure, the de- 
sire of every master mechanic and 
his staff to be of assistance to the 
different department heads, not 
only during times like these, but 
under normal conditions as well. 


- —~----- 
Du Pont Dissolves Krebs 

The Krebs Pigment and Color Cor- 
poration, which has been a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, 
for the past eight years, has been dis- 
solved. Its functions are now carried on 
by the pigments department of the du 
Pont Company. 

This change in name involves no 
change in the personnel or sales, manu- 
facturing or research divisions, nor 
will there be any change in the man- 
agement or policies. The pigments de- 
partment of du Pont will continue to 
supply white zine sulfide and titanium 
pigments and chemical dry colors to 
manufacturers of paint, linoleum, ink, 
leather, coated fabrics, etc. 
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Mildewprooting Treatments 


for Textile Fabries 


By Erie Croen 


THIS follows the excellent two-part article, in the December and January 

issues of “Cotton”, by this author on the subject of treating textile 
fabrics to make them waterproof and water-resistant. Readers who missed 
his previous discussions on this subject are urged to look them up. 

In the present article, Mr. Croen discusses the treatment of fabrics to 
make them mildewproof, concentrating upon the requirements of current 
military specifications, and means and materials used in meeting them. He 
includes a discussion of combined processing to produce fabrics that are 


mildew- and water-resistant. 


In a later article, Mr. Croen will present a similar discussion covering 


the fireproofing of textiles 


THE DESTRUCTION of vege- 

table fibers by molds and 
mildew costs the textile industry 
millions of dollars annually. (See 
COTTON, July 1942, p. 68.) Means 
of combatting this were develop- 
ed very slowly, but much more 
research has been done in the last 
20 years, though all of the pro- 
blems have not been satisfactorily 
solved. The war has focused a 
great deal of attention on mildew- 
proofing because a great many 
articles of equipage—sandbags 
for gun placements, cloths for 
camouflage, tentage materials— 
not only have to meet long and 
severe outdoor exposure, but will 
be called for service in hot, humid 
climates very favorable to this 
kind of rotting. Replacement of 
spoiled goods would be costly and 
difficult to provide for, both from 
the viewpoint of logistics and in 
taxing the production of our 
mills. Army specifications for 
protection against mildewing are 
written into the requirements of 
a number of fabrics. It is our in- 
tention to review these and the 
methods for getting the desired 
results with the numerous details 
that aid our understanding of this 
new demand made on textile 
finishers. 


Causes of Mildew 


Mildew and molds are familiar 
enough. Starting as minute 
threads, they grow into a network 
and finally show themselves as 
colored spots—black, yellow, pink, 
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green, or white—varying in size 
from a tiny dot to a patch up to 
an inch in diameter. Of greater 
concern than this discoloration is 
the weakening of the cloth if the 
exposure is long enough often ren- 
dering it so rotten that it becomes 
useless. 

Certain bacteria are also de- 
structive, especially to jute, with- 
out showing colored signals of 
their action and growth. 

These and the molds are every- 
where, and in the air and soil. 
Once they find a favorable place 
to grow, they mature and spread 
rapidly by means of minute spores 
which infect other areas. These 
become covered with mildew 
fungi very quickly where there is 
warmth, high humidity and dark- 
ness. Such conditions are often 
impossible to avoid during use, 
and impractical to control even 
while in storage, so our attention 
naturally turns in the direction 
of control, i. e., poisoning the food 
on which they live. 

The cellulosic materials, includ- 
ing cotton, jute, linen, hemp, 
wood, paper; also starches, sugars, 
and some proteins, are all subject 
to attack and consumption by 
such micro-organisms. We treat 
these with antiseptics that inhibit 
their growth or with substances 
that kill them and stop their 
growth. The subject is usually 
mentioned in discussions of sizing 
(J. A. Clark: Finishing Materials, 
p. 78/80,) but here our viewpoint 
is that of getting a more lasting 


protection for military fabrics. 
The Army’s aim is to extend the 
useful life of a fabric up to two 
years or more; and if well done, 
this may help to save human lives 
also. 


Older Methods of Treatment 


Older methods of mildewproof- 
ing consisted of treating such 
things as hemp rope, and cordage, 
seine twine and fishing nets, 
sails, awnings and _ tarpaulins, 
with some form of lead, chrome, 
copper or arsenic; or with creo- 
sote and pine tars, boiled linseed 
oils, and other waxes—or these 
two groups mixed together. Some 
measure of protection was real- 
ized; yet too often there was add- 
ed some undesirable features 
such as oiliness, stickiness (tack), 
odor or stiffness; or there were 
other disadvantages: lessened 
tensile strength, toxicity to those 
who handled the materials, and, 
of greater importance, lack of 
permanence when exposed to the 
weather. 


Requirements of Good Agent 


The perfect mildewproofing 
agent has not yet been found, but 
we can outline a “blueprint” of 
it and compare our attempts with 
this. 

The prime requirement of a sat- 
isfactory mildewproofing agent is 
that it be effective; i. e., toxic 
to the several kinds of micro- 
organisms that can cause destruc- 
tion. Next, it should be durable; 
after application on a fabric, its 
solubility in water must be so 
slight that it will not be easily 
leached out by rain; nor should 
it volatilize in sunlight or break 
down in weather exposure. The 
agent must be available, and low 
in cost, both in materials used 
and their application. It must be 
chemically inert towards the fab- 
ric—nearly neutral—cause no 
tendering during application, and 
accelerate no catalytic decompo- 
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sition when exposed to heat or 
light. The yarns and cloths treat- 
ed should not be altered unfavor- 
ably in handle or color, nor de- 
velop objectionable odors; they 
should not be more imflammable, 
nor show increased tendency to 
shrinkage, nor otherwise be 
changed before dyeing and finish- 
ing operations (though in this dis- 
cussion the mildewproofing is usual- 
ly the last operation.) Finally, the 
agent must be safe to handle dur- 
ing use, easy to apply, usually in 
water or solvent mediums, and non- 
corrosive to machinery. 

Many metallic substances give 
some degree of protection. A 
mineral-dyed khaki, already men- 
tioned in the previous articles on 
waterproofing, is also somewhat 
mildew-resistant. Indeed, one spe- 
cification for webbing, SAA/92A, 
outlines the application of 114 per 
cent of iron and chrome oxides 
for moldproofing. To a much les- 
ser degree is the action of alumi- 
num salts present in some water- 
repellents. A particular example 
will be cited: an untreated tobac- 
co shade cloth lost 47 per cent in 
tensile strength under a certain 
exposure condition; this was re- 
duced to only 5 per cent when 
treated with lead chromate. Mod- 
ern agents would probably show 
even better protection. 


Using Copper Naphthenate 


For war work, copper in some 
form easy to apply has been effec- 
tive and most widely used. The sol- 
uble salts of copper can be dis- 
missed from consideration because 
they leach out readily while with an 
insoluble or precipitated form, this 
action is much slower. Various two- 
bath methods make use of a copper 
salt followed by a fixing with soap, 
soda ash, or chrome; or by first 
applying 0.3 per cent cutch at the 
boil and then a1 per cent cupram- 
monium solution. The rate of pro- 
duction is relatively slow and not 
popular in this country, where 
one-step operations are favored. 

The water-insoluble naphthe- 
nate of copper is extensively used 
for the treating of sandbags and 
some other fabrics. It fulfills the 
requirements because it is effec- 
tive, practical, and economical. 
Sold as a concentrated emulsion 
or solution, it is merely diluted 
with water or in a solvent (min- 


eral spirits or low-priced petrole- 
um thinners), padded on and 
dried with no extra fixing. The 
penetration of fabrics is good 
with solvents and a uniform dis- 
tribution is obtained. To offset 
the bluish color, an oil yellow or 
orange may be used in the mix- 
ture to get an olive drab shade. 
Where the fire hazard of solvent 
solutions is considered a disad- 
vantage, the water emulsions may 
be employed, though any emulsi- 
fying agent used to distribute the 
copper naphthenate will also be 
deposited on the fabric on drying; 
this and the fact that penetration 
may not be as good, favor the 
solvent method with a little more 
durable result. 


Ammonium Fluoride 


The second most important 
method of putting the copper on 
a fabric makes use of a water 
solution of cuprous ammonium 
fluoride. It comes in a concen- 
trated form which is diluted with 
the aid of ammonia, a penetra- 
tor is added, and the concentra- 
tion adjusted to deposit the pro- 
per amount. During the impreg- 
nation, the ammonical copper 
fluoride impinged into the fibers 
is broken down by the heat of the 
drying, the ammonia volatilizes, 
and the compound is rendered rel- 
atively insoluble. As they are 
slowly liberated, both the eopper 
and fluoride ions act as _ toxic 
fungicides. Some corrosion of 
equipment has been reported, and 
this factor must be closely watch- 
ed. Millions of yards of burlap 
have been so treated for use as 
sandbags, and now the applica- 
tion is extending to other fabrics 
with a wide range of uses. 

The minimum amount of metallic 
copper required to give adequate 
protection against mildew is 0.30- 
.oo per cent on the weight of the 
fiber. With these compounds, the 
rate lost through leaching is 
about 0.05 per cent per month, 
and so an initial figure of about 
1 per cent of copper is desirable 
to provide a fungicidal permanen- 
cy for 18 to 24 months. An ezcess 
of copper catalyzes photochemical 
degradation of cellulose in sun- 
light. That is why a deposit of 
0.8 to 1.0 per cent of copper is 
usually specified in these two 
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methods. 

A third well-established method 
of applying copper makes use of 
solution, the 
Willesden process, (see COTTON, 
July 1938, p. 47), About 1-1‘ per 
cent of copper deposit is desir- 
able in this case; even then it is 
not quite as effective as regards 
length of life and has the further 
disadvantage that it reduces the 
strength of the fabrics from 10 
to 15 per cent. In the ceramic 
industry, it is used for treating 
filter cloths; and the Ringling 
Brothers circus tents are said to 
be so treated. 

Some of the government speci- 
fications covering the fabrics and 
methods so far discussed are: U. 
S. Army Engineers Spec. T145lb 
for sandbags; T1452 covering 
fabrics, cordage, and_ thread; 
T1212/13 for camouflage cloth, 
colored with pigments of natural 
earths; Army Spec. 6-280A for 
burlap and osnaburg used in cam- 
ouflage; SSA/92A for cotton web- 
bings, already mentioned, also 
allows copper naphthenate in a 
solvent solution. 

Application on a large scale uses 
the regular pad dyeing technique 
of immersion in the _ solutions, 
squeezing between rollers and 
drying on cans, taking care that 
the concentrations are so adjust- 
ed to the pick-up that the proper 
amount of copper is deposited. 
Coarse fabrics like burlap having 
heavy threads and knots may get 
a harder squeeze at such places, 
leaving less copper and therefore 
less protection. In such cases, the 
excess liquor may be better re- 
moved by centrifuging. Now that 
osnaburg is being more used, this 
is less a problem because of the 
more uniform weave. The incor- 
poration of pigments with their 
binders along with mildewproof- 
ing agents combines both the dye- 
ing and the protective finish into 
one simple operation and may be 
considered an important step in 
textile finishing procedure. This 
single-step way of getting results 
will be considered in more detail 
later, and also in the next article 
of this series. 

Another way of using copper 
as a mildewproofing agent is il- 
lustrated in Engineers’ Spec. 
T1534 for sandbags and camou- 
flage, calling for a deposit of only 
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% per cent copper but with some 
tar. Creosote with a tar acid con- 
tent of 5-10 per cent is quite ef- 
fective alone when used to the ex- 
tent of 20-25 per cent by the 
weight of the fiber. This specifi- 
cation calls for a 12 per cent in- 
crease in weight. Besides adding 
to the toxicity, it exerts a water- 
proofing effect and delays the 
loss of copper by leaching. The 
mixture is usually sprayed or 
brushed on the fabric. 

Another specification, T1452 
amendment No. 6, allows the use 
of copper with tallol in treating 
materials for sandbags. Copper 
“soaps”, the oleates and stearates, 
can be dissolved in white petrole- 
um spirits and padded on. The so- 
lutions can also be put on by dry- 
cleaning methods. Other pine tar 
products can be emulsified in wa- 
ter so that they are usable with 
copper naphthenate or the fluoride 
where their bluish color combines 
with the brown to get a sort of OD 
shade. U. S. Patent 2,247,339 sug- 
gests the use of the copper salts of 
morpholine. 

Substitutes for Copper 


Since the supply of copper is 
now critically small, a great many 
other substances have been stu- 
died (Jour. Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 
33, pp538/45, 1941). Other metals 
will be mentioned only briefly. 
The naphthenate of zinc has an 
advantage over the copper com- 
pound by being colorless; since it 
is less toxic and more soluble, 
larger amounts have to be used 
to get the same degree of effec- 
tiveness and durability. Lead and 
mercury are other metals that 
have received attention more be- 
cause they form insoluble pro- 
ducts with certain organic acids 
of high fungicidal potency. The 
interaction of lead with pentach- 
lor-phenol, using a two-bath pro- 
cess, provides a deposit which re- 
mains effective for seven years, 
according to the manufacturer. 
Very promising results have been 
obtained on military fabrics by 
application of mercury in the 
form of phenyl mercuric acetate. 
Recently, there have been devel- 
oped complex, non-metallic, all- 
organic compounds which have a 
direct affinity for the fibers from 
a water solution and in a sense 
are colorless “dyes” which do not 
wash off easily. Under extreme 
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exposures where copper naphthe- 
nate did not prevent a loss of 70- 
80 per cent in tensile strength, 
such a substance protected to a loss 
of only 14 per cent. It has not been 
produced commercially as yet, but 
we cite it here to show what im- 
provements are possible and are on 
the way. 

Certain other organic com- 
pounds to prevent mildewing are 
well known. There is salicylan- 
alide, which can be put on from 
an ammonium solution and dried 
in, or used in combination with 
a water-repellent (American Dye- 
stuff Reporter, 6/15/36, p. 326/ 
829). It is insoluble and will not 
leach out of a textile fiber easily, 
but since it has no true affinity 
for textiles, it will not stand up 
under the more difficult condi- 
tions where copper compounds 
must still be employed. It has its 
useful place in war work. 


Using Phenolic Substances 


Somewhat similar in properties 
are a series of phenolic and 
chlorinated phenolic substances 
which are being used more and 
more as Army specifications de- 
mand them. They exist as water- 
soluble sodium salts which can 
be acidified or otherwise fixed 
into a more insoluble form, but 
are more generally applied as the 
phenols emulsified with dispers- 
ing agents when employed in wa- 
ter suspensions, or dissolved di- 
rectly in organic solvents. One or 
two per cent on the total weight 
of the fabric gives adequate pro- 
tection under less severe expo- 
sures. A few examples will be 
mentioned. For cotton shrimp net- 
ting used for camouflage nets (En- 
gineers’ tentative specification 
EBP No. 170B), an emulsified 
oleoresinous mixture with pig- 
ments and chlorinated phenols is 
used for impregnation and tested 
according to Spec. T1212 (q. v.). 
Thread for jungle hammocks 
(PQD 256) after dyeing with vat 
OD, is dried and then treated for 
at least 30 minutes in a solvent 
solution of 2 per cent pentachlor- 
phenol. Muslin mosquito headnets 
(PQD 34A) and Army Spec. 6-141 
for sandfly bars both call for 
mildewproofing with substances of 
this class. They are also useful 
for combination with water-resist- 
ant finishes, which is our next 


consideration. 

Combining water- resistance 
with mildewproofing not only has 
the obvious benefit of getting two 
desirable properties with one op- 
eration, but they work to mutual 
advantage. Paraffin wax, said to 
make canvas more susceptible to 
the action of mildew, is protected 
by the toxic agent and that in turn 
will be less liable to the action of 
leaching if waterproofed. Such 
specifications as Army 3-138A 
recognize this. It is very general 
in its requirements for a solvent 
solution of a water-and-mildew- 
proofing mixture, and allows a 
wide choice of materials, none of 
which is specifically mentioned. 
The Quartermaster Spec. 0.Q.M.G. 
No. 38, type 1, for a_ water-, 
weather-, and mildew-resistant 
compound for treating tentage, 
canvas leggings and ducks, con- 
tains many details even to the ex- 
tent of suggesting a formula 
which has proven successful 
though its use is not mandatory. 
We quote: 


Water-and-Mildewproofing 
Combinations 


5 parts of amorphous petrole- 
um wax (melting point 140-150 
degrees F.), 2 parts paraffin wax 
(white, m.p. 122/4 degrees F.), 3 
parts whiting ‘filler’ (finely 
ground with low abrasive quali- 
ties), 1%4-4 parts colored pig- 
ments (depending on shade; natu- 
ral oxides or metallic type pre- 
ferred; chemical colors when nec- 
essary), mildew-resistant materi- 
al (enough to pass the test), the 
total solids adding up to 4 pounds 
per gallon using a petroleum sol- 
vent such as V.M. & P. Naphtha. 
In both these cases the mildew- 
proofing effect can be obtained 
with the use of copper naphthe- 
nate; or more generally, with cop- 
per stearate. 

Other specifications call for a 
water-repellent of the wax-alumi- 
na-soap type using copper stear- 
ate or the phenolic compounds for 
mildew prevention with enough to 
protect the whole finished fabric. 
Some are still being developed, as 
one for cotton webbings; while 
others have been in use for some 
time, including: PQD 135 for cot- 
ton balloon cloth used in making 
sleeping bags; PQD 142 olive 
drab denim barrack bags; PQD 
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17a mosquito netting—while PQD 
256 for jungle hammocks calls for 
three fabrics that must be both 
water-repellent and mildew- 
proofed, namely, a 88x94 sheeting 
on which a deposit of 2 per cent 
orthophenyl phenol is required; 
a marquisette for netting with 
only 1 per cent of this substance, 
both using a water-repellent as 
outlined in PQD 115A, previous- 
ly discussed. The duck, however, 
uses a deodorized petroleum sol- 
vent type of water-repellent con- 
taining enough pentachlor phenol 
so that 11% per cent by weight re- 
mains on the finished fabric. 

JQD 226 and 231 covering min- 
eral or vat-dyed olive drab duck 
and tent twill also call for a wax- 
emulsion type water-repellent fin- 
ish; and the mildew resistance, 
when specified, is produced by in- 
corporating (on the weight of the 
goods) 1.5 per cent  pentachlor 
phenol, or 2 per cent orthopheny! 
phenol or equivalents. Dihydroxy 
dichlor diphenyl methane is one 
such recently introduced. 

Black signal cloth for the U. S. 
Maritime Commission (Spec. 5- 
MC-4) also requires this double 
protection. Likewise in this class 
comes the canvas now used for 
making sheaths for the 18-inch 
machete which takes the place of 
leather sheaths formerly used, be- 
cause the treated canvas is more 
durable and stands up better un- 
der all kinds of exacting weather 
conditions. 


Testing the Fabrics 


A very important part of any 
discussion on mildewproofing 
should be the testing of treated 
fabrics for initial quality and es- 
timation of its lasting life. It is 
not enough to know by chemical 
means or by ealculation how 
much copper or phenol has been 
put on, however well distributed 
or adequately fixed. Standard 
mold tests are used to show the 
initial fungicidal potency; and 
for the lasting qualities either by 
(1) making actual exposure tests 
and re-checking; or by (2) run- 
ning parallel accelerated ageing 
procedures which make use of a 
cycle of water, heat, and artificial 
light that simulate the degrading 
action of outdoor use. 


Two methods written into gov- 
ernment specifications make use 
of an inoculation with mold cul- 
tures followed by a stated period 
of incubation. Though these tests 
are time-consuming compared with 
chemical methods, they are still 
an accelerated means of finding 
and comparing the value of a 
treatment in resisting mildew in- 
fections. U. S. Army Specification 
T1212 calls for inoculation with 
a mixture of molds (a suspension 
of numerous soil organisms could 
be used) and then keeping the 
test strips in a warm, humid place 
(at 100 degrees F., 95-100 per 
cent relative humidity) for 21 
days. The untreated pieces show 
a good growth of mildew, the 
treated one should show none. 
This test may be considered qual- 
itative. 

Specification T1452 for sand- 
bags and PQD 256 for jungle 
hammocks describe in detail a 
procedure inoculating with one 
micro-organism, the now famous 
Chaetomium globosom, chosen be- 
cause of its characteristic de- 
structiveness to cotton or jute. 
The incubation in this case is for 
14 days and the progress of the 
growth is then noted. There have 
been many refinements suggested 
since this test was established in 
1934, one of the most recent ap- 
pearing in Jour. Ind. & Eng. Chem., 
Analytical Edition, page 614, Au- 
gust 1942. A quantitative aspect is 
given if breaking strength tests are 
made. It is specified that the un- 
treated fabric must lose 85-90 per 
cent of its tensile strength, while 
the treated fabrics under the same 
conditions for this period of time 
should lose only 10 per cent. 


The Burial Tests 


An old empirical method which 
is less easy to standardize but 
which in some respects is closer 
to the ultimate use of some treat- 
ed fabrics (such as sandbags) 
consists of burying them in the 
ground. Such soil-burial tests are 
useful in a comparative way, and 
one has been accepted by the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, A.S.T.M. D684-42T and the 
Jeffersonville depot (see JQD226 
and 231). Not just any soil will 
show the effect desired; it should 
be rich in humus, preferably inoc- 
ulated, perhaps with a portion of 
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soil from a previous molding trial. 
This factor makes wide variations 
in quickness and degree of rot- 
ting produced, as do temperature 
and moisture. Thus, it takes four 
times as long to rot a fabric 
buried outdoors in winter as it does 
in summer. For this reason, bury- 
ing in the ground outdoors is less 
reliable than bringing the method 
indoors under greenhouse condi- 
tions where warmth and damp- 
ness are more uniform. The au- 
thor has seen untreated cotton 
and jute cloths lose 80-95 per 
cent tensile strength after only 
one week’s burial, often becom- 
ing so rotten that they fall apart 
on handling. Treated fabrics lost 
only 10 per cent in strength in 
one week and were still usable 
after six weeks’ burial, which is 
said to be equivalent to a year’s 
outdoor exposure. It is to be noted 
that specifications for linen web- 
bings (Army 16407B, also AN-JJ- 
W-161) call for mildewproofing 
with no sign of deterioration aft- 
er 10 days’ burial in damp earth 
at 100 degrees F. 


Though the three tests men- 
tioned are all accelerated tests, 
they are all much too slow for 
routine testing. Shorter methods 
are also desirable for the evalua- 
tion of new compounds and re- 
search on the whole subject. A 
number of laboratories are study- 
ing this problem and other as- 
pects of mildewproofing. There 
are the several bureaus of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, especial- 
ly the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at New Or- 
leans, which carry on investiga- 
tions including the subject of 
testing, accelerated ageing tests, 
and the effectiveness of new 
compounds. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards and many industrial labora- 
tories also carry on work relating 
to these, and it is probable that 
many of the discoveries are still 
unpublished. 


The National! Institute of 
Health is more particularly inter- 
ested in determining if the sub- 
stances which kill molds and mil- 
dew will also prove toxic to hu- 
mans, whether during their ap- 
plication, the handling of the fin- 
ished fabrics, or in a more direct 
manner when worn. The simplest 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


Military Needs 


More Dominant 
EARLY WEEKS of the current year 


found the attention of the cotton 
manufacturing industry divided  be- 
tween production and distribution on 
the one hand; new fine goods prices, 
the general price trend and the ques- 
tion of re-negotiations on the other. 
The matter of meeting government 
needs was more dominant than ever. 
Which meant that civilian trade was 
headed for more drastic restriction, ac- 
cording to trade opinion. 

Mid-January reports were that 
the market offered few goods for 
civilian uses, or even for the lower 
priority ratings. The mills were sold 
up at the start of 1943 for three to six 
months ahead on a variety of goods 
and probably around four months on 
the average. Government requirements 
were being filled for the most part, 
but in the case of some military special- 
ties and lend-lease goods the demand 
was not being supplied as quickly as 
desired. 

The foregoing estimates indicate that 
part of the mill capacity was open for 
contracts after the first of May. 
Against this it was recently noted that 
large government requests for goods, 
some for early delivery, were outstand- 
ing or pending to supply which some 
fabrics already sold for less essential 
purpose would have to be requisitioned. 
Thus even fairly well stabilized produc- 
tion this year is being put to a su- 
preme test. 


Growing Stringency 
for Civilian Needs 


Rising prices of cotton, with conse- 
quent narrowing of profit margins. 
were causing caution against future 
sales by mills as January progressed. 
This aggravated a growing scarcity of 
market stocks in civilian cotton tex- 
tiles. It was said that mills closed the 
past year with inventories generally 
depleted apart from some supplies ear- 
marked for government agencies. And 
it was indicated that wholesale distri- 
butors had made a substantial drain 
on stocks which had accumulated good 
volume a few months before. 

Lend-lease provisions were cutting 
into the inventories of distributors 
early this year in serious fashion. 
moreover, with resultant diminution of 
available goods for the regular outlets. 
This feature of the war strategy looms 
as a long-time factor in the market. 
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Which, together with the military de- 
mand, makes a distribution of scarcity 
the problem in the home civilian trade. 

Sellers have been working, under in- 
creasing difficulties of the tightening 
supply situation, voluntarily to ration 
textile goods on the basis of former 
takings of customers. It may need 
government rationing later. Meantime, 
the consumer goods inventory limita- 
tion order (L-219) becomes effective 
for some wholesalers and retailers on 
March 1, for others on April and still 
more on May 1, according to their tax 
year. This is calculated to help the 
limited distribution. 


Much Speculation 
on the Price Trend 


Completely revised and expanded, 
Fine Cotton Goods Price Schedule 11 
went into effect on January 13. Some 
prices were lowered and some raised. 
Milis had hoped for more generous 
treatment, it was said, in accordance 
with higher costs. There was imme- 
diate talk of shifts in production from 
lines in which the new ceilings were 
unattractive. 

Speculation on general price levels 
for 1943, meantime, has been rife in 
the cotton goods trade as elsewhere. 
The feeling that the OPA has acted as 
a brake on an upward trend rather 
than a complete control upon prices in 
general has been widespread for some 
time. Reports from the goods market 
this year to date have reflected an 
undercurrent of belief that something 
may happen to break the freeze in cot- 
ton lines. 

Contrary to the trade, the OPA ap- 
pears to consider that ceilings on cot- 
ton goods have been liberal. The gov- 
ernment buying agencies working on 
re-negotiation of contracts seem to be 
in line with OPA. It is suggested that 
unusual pressure would have to be ex- 
erted to secure higher ceilings on goods, 
which are rigidly controlled. But the 
pressure of the farm bloc for a high- 
er ceiling on raw cotton, through in- 
clusion of labor tosts in parity calcu- 
lations, apparently is hailed as a sig- 
nificant straw in the wind. 


More Co-operation 
Believed Coming 


Merchants were upset by the change 
of policy by OPA regarding prices on 
unfilled portions of existing contracts, 
under the revised Schedule 11, limiting 
deliveries at the old prices to February 





12, 1943. The sanctity of contracts has 
long been a byword in the cotton goods 
trade. 

In this connection, the matter of re- 
negotiation of government contracts is 
a matter in which the trade has been 
seeking some uniform procedure and 
action by Congress for amendment of 
the law. Four different government 
agencies, working independently upon 
this important issue, have created con- 
ditions which affected the milis vari- 
ously. Some might be penalized and 
others benefitted by inconsistent meth- 
ods of figuring costs and profits. 

Ever since the November election, 
hope has been manifest that the new 
complexion of Congress will bring a 
new relationship with the industry and 
eliminate some of the serious points of 
conflict between producers and govern- 
ment agencies. The resignation of 
Leon Henderson as OPA administrator 
fostered this idea. Some mill men, it 
appears, delayed business partly with 
an eye toward possible changes ahead 
in government policy and attitude to- 
ward business. 

No quarrel has been had with the 
necessary controls, incident to prosecu- 
tion of the war. It is believed, how- 
ever, that many phases of the program 
have entailed needless difficulties and 
arbitrary action by government agen- 
cies. A remedy for these latter has 
been the hope of mill men with the new 
Congress assuming an attitude of co 
operation and position of power. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


ALL-OUT EFFORT for war is the 

aim of Government and of indus 
try. Maybe that is stating the obvious. 
New England mills, however, face the 
anomalous situation of government 
measures which are hamstringing pro- 
ductive effort, in the opinion of com- 
petent spokesmen, at a crucial time in 
the global war. The peak of produc- 
tion here was in the first quarter of 
1942. Labor troubles have reduced 
output in the last six months to less 
than that a year before. Price revis- 
ions by OPA have accentuated the dif- 
ficulties in production since early in 
January. 

Labor problems are not per se the 
fault of government. Mill men of this 
section, nevertheless, appear to feel 
that officials of the war administration 
might better be concerned with efforts 
toward a constructive solution of such 
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problems than to purely theoretical 
ideas for control of prices to prevent 
inflation which incontrovertibly are up- 
setting to production of the mills. 
Mills cannot run at a loss, and OPA 
is charged with setting prices in some 
lines which mean just that. 

As a matter of fact, northern mill 
men’s opinion runs strongly to the be- 
lief that the New Deal end of the OPA 
has conceived its function as one of 
controlling business instead of a means 
to anti-inflation. If the intent is to 
eliminate many fabrics normally sup 
plied to essential civilian trade, the 
new revised schedule is deemed effec- 
tual. Some mills, it is understood, noti- 
fied customers that they will not be 
aBle to complete contracts because >f «1 
loss basis under the revisions. 


Production Trend 
Seriously Declines 


OPA may not have singled out New 
England to be a goat in its recent ac- 
tion on fine cotton goods, but its ae- 
tion has aggravated an unhealthy situ- 
ation in this region and one which is 
detrimental to the national economy. 
The current cotton season shows con- 
sumption of the American mills as a 
whole steadily running above that of 
1941-1942. This, however, is in spite 
of a serious decline of cotton consump- 
tion by the New England mills. As 
this is essentially a fine goods district, 
the outlook is worse rather than better. 

Latest figures of the Bureau of the 
Census give consumption of cotton in 
New England as 100,005 bales for De- 
cember. That is a substantial amount, 
but it compares with 108,303 bales for 
December of 1941. The consumption 
for the first five months of 1942-1943 
is 508,329 bales, against 527,698 bales 
for the like period of the previous sea- 
son. 

Without the increment of a demora- 
lizing and arbitrary price move, im- 
posed by theoretical economists heed- 
less of practical mill men’s experience, 
the industry in this section already 
faced an acute production situation. 
The problem of securing or holding 
workers alone has been overwhelming, 
as clearly reflected in declining pro- 
duction for a year or so. Now an ex- 
tra burden has been imposed on the 
industry. 


Every N. E. State 
Loses in December 


Cotton consumption of all the states 
in New England (except Vermont 
which is not listed) had declines for 
December, relative to a year previous. 
The figures in bales were as follows: 
Connecticut: 6,490 vs. 8,247; Maine, 
15,764 vs. 18,325; Massachusetts, 54,- 
460 vs. 55,451; New Hampshire, 12,237 


vs. 18,0904; Rhode Island, 10,769 Vs. 
12, 

While nominally the monthly peak 
of the war period was reached in Oc- 
tober of 1941, at 119,387 bales, the 
figures of spindle activity show that 
the first quarter of 1942 marked the 
climax of operations in this area. The 
number of spindle hours operated was 
5,997,334. Indicative of the trend are 
the quarterly figures of 1941 and 1942, 


as follows: 


1941 1942 
Ist quar, ______--_-~ 5,436,686 5,997,334 
Be WY ntrncontia 0,423,790 5,867,433 
ee IS" iiinctcncvinintn 5,625,106 5,557,07Y 


Noticeable is the fact that the third 
quarter of 1942 fell below that of 1941. 
December figures were not available at 
the time of writing, but both October 
and November marked further relative 
losses. 


Buyers Themselves 
In Protesting Vein 

Buyers as well as sellers were in a 
protesting frame of mind toward the 
government price action in January. 
The obvious criticism that it was un- 
sound for the government to take ac. 
tion under the critical situation which 
would promote withdrawal of offerings 
from the market. On the contrary, it 
was argued, a stimulative program wis 
the logical function of the price regu- 
lating agency. 

Theoretical price fixing for a speci- 
fied brief period in the life of an in- 
dustry hardly can be the basis of iong- 
term sound operation. The cotton mills 
have survived depressions by laying 
aside reserves against the rainy days 
which the best practical minds in the 
textile industry have not been able to 
forestall. Such reserves could only be 
secured by compensating profits of al- 
ternating good periods. 

In the present situation, mill men of 
foresight are looking ahead to the in- 
evitable period of readjustment to post- 
war conditions. The mills are strain- 


ing their machinery under the stress 
of war operations. They will need re 
placements and the wherewithal to 
make them. 

As we have said before, it is not 
alone administration officials who are 
aware of the disastrous consequences 
of inflation. Irom the start of the 
war, private industry has deprecated 
such a condition. But mill men look- 
ing forward to the post-war period de- 
precate also a policy obstructive to the 
accumulation of reasonable’ reserves 
for rehabilitation; moreover, a _ hind- 
rance to the wartime productive effort. 

& 


Ample Ties For 
1943 Cotton Crop 


Assurances have been received by the 
National Cotton Council of America, 
that steel cotton bale ties for handling 
the 1943 cotton crop will be ample. Or- 
ders covering the marketing of re-used 
ties, and setting ceilings which will 
free ties for re-use rather than sale as 
scrap steel, have been released by WPB 
and OPA. The orders are expected to 
effect a saving of a minimum of 10,000 
tons of steel through a salvage pro- 
gram. 

During the past WPB ad- 
vised that the allotment of steel] for 
bale ties will be greatly reduced for 
1943, and that some definite action 
would be necessary to permit full han- 
dling of the new crop under a reduced 
steel allotment. An immediate investi- 
gation on methods of handling and 
processing used ties was made by the 
Council through textile mills, com- 
presses, reworkers, dealers, and others, 
and this information was made avail- 
able to WPB and OPA. 

The salvage program and the resuit- 
aunt saving of steel will reduce to the 
createst possible extent the tonnage of 
new steel which the 1943 cotton crop 
will require, and WPB assures the re- 
lease of new ties for that portion of 
are not 


Season, 


the crop for which used ties 


available. 
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The membership of The Atlanta Textile Club, Atlanta, Ga., is composed of sales repre- 
sentatives in Atlanta of textile mills and others in business related to the use and fabrica- 


tion of textile products. It holds monthl 


luncheon meetings on the first Monday of each 


month at the Atlanta Athletic Club. New officers for 1943 installed at the January meeting. are 
shown above. They are, left to right: Treasurer, Alan A. Clow, of Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
and A. M. Tenney & Associates; secretary, J. Louis Lynch, of Joshua L. Baily & Co.; tviee- 
president, Wm. I. Hudson, Jr., of Muscogee Mfg. Co. and Reeves Bros., Inc.; and president, 


W. M. Babcock, of Talon, Inc. : : 
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“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeecutive’s Desk 


January 18, 1943 


December Cotton Use 


DOMESTIC cotton consumption in the 
U. S. during December totaled 
935,511 bales, exclusive of linters, the 
Bureau of the Census reported this 
week. This figure compared with an ag- 
gregate of 913,038 bales consumed in 
November, 1942, and 888,379 bales dur- 
ing December, 1941, and brought total 
consumption this season for the five 
months ending December 31 to 4,712,- 
277 bales, against 4,443,185 bales for 
the corresponding period last season. 

Total mill stocks as of December 31 
were substantially above the figures of 
a year earlier, standing at 2,567,188 
bales against 2,395,386 bales as of De- 
cember 31, 1941. Cotton in public stor- 
age and at compresses amounted to 13,- 
576,030 bales against 13,709,883 a year 
earlier. Spindles active during Decem- 
ber amounted to 22,887,072, as against 
23,062,264 a year ago. 

The cotton-growing states main- 
tained an increase over figures of the 
previous year, consuming a total of 
809,810 bales during December this sea- 
son, against 754,795 for December 1941. 
The five-month total for this section 
was 4,079,505 bales, against 3,778,048 
last season. Other regional statistics 
are as follows: New Engiand States, 
December consumption, 100,005 bales 
against 108,303 in 1941, and for the 
five months, 503,329 against 527,698; 
all other states, 25,696 bales for De- 
cember, against 25,281 the same month 
last year, and for the five months, 129,- 
443 against 137,439. 


The 78th Congress 


The 78th Congress convened very 
auspiciously, externally. Internally, 
there are the grass roots of a future 
political outburst, which will develop 
as soon as it can without impairing the 
war effort. The close margin between 
the Democrats and Republicans will 
produce caution in all legislative con- 
siderations so that no egregious error 
of political advantage shail be given 
either side. 

The general opinion is that this Con- 
gress will be more conservative and 
will assume more of its constitutional 
duties and obligations. There will be 
few reforms inaugurated and few 
modifications of reforms already enact- 
ed into law. It seems that the Republi- 
cans are anxiously awaiting the most 
opportune time politically to attack. 

Although labor is fast making a bad 
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name for itself and the public is rapid- 
ly becoming weary of its unpatriotic 
acts and demands, there are still in 
Washington rather strong pressure 
forces actively influential ; for this rea- 
son who look into the future think that 
there will be little reform in labor leg- 
islation and labor controls for some 
time yet. 

The big drive on the extension of so- 
cial security seems to be delayed for a 
while, probably until next year. Taxes 
from now on will be terrific with but 
little if any hope for relief. 


Some Problems of 1943 


Interpreters of the future indicate 
that 1943 will have no lessening in its 
demands for either war goods, lease- 
lend or civilian supplies. 

No one believes the war will end this 
year so the drive keeps furiously 
apace. The constantly growing army 
means a continuous increase in de 
mand. Now that our American forces 
are in actual combat the demand has 
increased because this war is highly 
destructive of all of the accessories 
used in combat. 

Again, as new areas are taken over, 
the need for food and clothes for the 
occupied area becomes an indirect re- 
sponsibility of this nation. The surest 
method of uniting the minds and 
hearts of people is through this means. 
Many people everywhere are rapidly 
becoming hungry and naked, and since 
we are the ablest nation to care for 
them, this responsibility becomes ours. 

Again, the big stocks of merchandise 








This jumper dress for mothers-to-be is 
made of Teca Blend woven with Eastman 
crimped acetate rayon. The fabric is a soft, 
lightweight weave with a self-checked sugges- 
tion, from Roth Fabrics. A high degree of 
crush-resistance enables it to take a good 
deal of hard wear. Courtesy, Tennessee East- 
man Corporation . ° ; ‘ ; ; 


available for civilian use have been 
finally exhausted. The public in 1943 
will find a pinch in seeking to satisfy 
their textile demands. The men in the 
armed forces must be taken care of 
first. Our fighting allies must be served 
next, the naked nations of our allies 
must receive everything that is not an 
absolute necessity on the home front. 
This word necessity has a ful! signifi- 
cance in its interpretation and appli- 
cation. 


Some Mill Problems 


The foregoing paragraphs indicate 
somewhat the demand load that is now 
resting upon the textile mills. So far, 
the milis have met the requirements 
ably and efficiently and patriotically. 

This new year will be more exacting. 
Machinery was operated furiously in 
the past year. In many cases there was 
little or no relief from the ceaseless 
grind of the spindles and looms as they 
labored under the demand. 

Replacements and repairs have been 
exceedingly difficult and often delayed 
and this has made depreciation more 
rapid. The terrific grind with no rest 
has caused the parts of the machinery 
in some instances to “crystallize their 
molecules”. Many looms and spindles 
have carried different constructions 
and some much heavier than they were 
built to manufacture and this has 
caused serious depreciation. They have 
had to consume cotton which in certain 
instances they were not built to con- 
sume. 

For these and many other reasons 
machinery in the past year has had a 
hard time in carrying the load under 
the conditions that it has had to oper- 
ate. The increased demand for materi- 
als faces this condition in plant ma- 
chinery. 

The problem of manpower is one 
that will grow even more acute. The 
constant demand for the military 
forces plus the constant drain of other 
jobs with more lucrative pay will not 
lessen during the year. Thousands of 
textile workers are now in some form 
of the armed services and other thou- 
are in war work of various 
types. A steady stream constantly 
drains the textile working force. Old 
workers called back and new workers 
are not as efficient as the regular line 
of employees that has so successfully 
aided the managers in meeting their 
obligations. Manpower in this present 
year will make itself more of a prob- 
lem than it has heretofore. 

Again the mills have had avalilable 
a large stock of cotton from which to 
draw their supplies. The choicest of 
this cotton has been used and if a 
poor cotton year should develop, the 
types and classes of cotton needed 
would become more severe. This man- 


sands 
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power problem reaches back to the 
farms directly and then up into the 
mills. 


The experts say that the mills must 
furnish as much manufactured goods 
this year as last but that some of the 
constructions must be increased while 
others shall be decreased. This discus- 
sion is not intended to offer an alibi 
but to make a record of the problem 
and the conditions under which it must 
be solved. 


Rationing 


All of the foregoing discussions in- 
dicate a critical condition developing 
in supplies in many fields. Already the 
public is aware of it in gasoline, cars, 
tires, sugar, coffee and many other 
commodities. 

It has already been announced that 
rationing of clothing is not far dis- 
tant. With the headaches that have 
arisen out of the attempts to ration 
articles that are strongly uniform in 
content and application, a rationing of 
clothing will surely be extremely com- 
plicated and furnish many headaches 
for all that come under its provisions 
and that means not only the govern- 
ment but all of the citizens of civilian 
life. 


The reports are that such rationing 
will be made on a point system—a 
point value will be assigned to the 
value of each garment and a total 
number of points will be assigned or 
allotted to each individual. 


Among the problems such a program 
produces are the setting up of a prac 
tical relation between low, middle and 
high priced items, a prevention of the 
possibility of substituting high priced 
goods for mass consumption goods. 

Such precautions must be safeguard- 
ed by the imposition of effective con- 
trols at both the material and manu- 
facturing stages. The quantities and 
qualities will have to be predetermined 
for both manufacturer and suppliers. 
To keep the proper relationship be- 
tween mass goods and fashioned goods 
will be no easy job. 


Re-negotiation 


This subject still has its repercus- 
sions in the textile industry. To re 
negotiate or not to re-negotiate seems 
to be the question. There are many 
questions being asked by all concerned. 
Will the law be repealed? Will it be 
modified so as to exclude industries 
like the textile industry, tLe. those 
which made no radical change in their 
manufacturing methods but which op- 
erated on standard equipment and 
policies, under strict government con- 
trol and sold at ceiling prices or below, 
in most cases, on firm contracts? 

If the law is repealed or amended, 


will it still apply to goods sold and 
delivered in 1942? If all of such con- 
tracts must be re-negotiated, what will 
be the government’s attitude toward 
the individual plant since no definite 
formula is available? Is it wise to con- 
tinue to do business with the govern- 
ment on such uncertain terms? Should 
a plant wait until it knows more about 
re-negotiation before it continues its 
government business? These problems 
and many more clutter the thinking of 
many, but regardless of the thinking, 
the need of the government for textile 
supplies stands imminent and demand- 
ing and the patriotic devotion of those 
few mill men who ask these questions 
will not let them lag so that those who 
need these supplies to win the war will 
not have them. 

The textile ‘dustry is right in try- 
ing to keep itself financially sound dur- 
ing this period. It is right and reason- 
able in trying to build up and keep a 
reserve tor a reconstruction that must 
surely come. Although these ideas are 
ethical and economically sound, even 
though some bureaucratic administra- 
tors may think otherwise and may use 
their office and power to prevent it, 
the mills are patriotic first and fore 
most and will not fail to furnish the 
government with every demand that 
they can possibly furnish. 

Re-negotiation is an important eco- 
nomic problem with the mills but win- 
ning this war as quickly as possible re- 
gardless of necessary costs is more im- 
portant than re-negotiation. The milis 
will do their part this year just as 
they did it last year. 


Price Control for 1943 


Deputy Administrator J. K. Gal- 
braith of OPA told the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association recently that 
“in my judgment price control has not 
so far been tough enough.” He con- 
tended that some controlled prices 
should be brought down this year be- 
cause “they are yielding a far higher 
return than can be justified.” 

It may be of interest to investigate 
Mr. Galbraith’s statement which is so 
much at variance with the experience 
of industry. It must rest upon the 
claim that 1942 profits were higher 
than those of 1941. 

This claim is not supported by the 
published facts. The Department of 
Commerce, in the December issue of 
the Survey of Current Business, re- 
ports that profits of manufacturing 
companies for the first nine months 
were 15 per cent less in 1942 than in 
1941. 

The Journal of Commerce makes the 
following observation on Mr. Gal- 
braith’s statement: 


Business will laud the promise of 
Mr. Galbraith that “price control in 
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1943 will be both firm and efficient.” 
The magnitude of the task is general- 
ly appreciated, as is the urgent need 
for keeping prices on an even keel to 
prevent a disturbing wartime inflation 
and a disastrous post-war collapse of 
the price structure. But it is only rea- 
sonable to expect that the policies of 
OPA will be based upon fact, not fic- 
tion. When the Department of Com- 
merce reports a substantial decline in 
profits of manufacturing industries, 
showing that price contro] and taxes 
are cutting into earnings despite the 
record volume of production, to assert 
that price ceilings should be lowered 
because profits have increased is to un- 
dermine one’s faith in the whole pro- 
cedure that is being followed. 
Business profits, after taxes and 
charges, have already begun to de 
cline, the Department of Commerce re 
ports show. In many fields, costs con- 
tinue to creep upward, while the ceil- 
ings hold down prices. Hence, a fur- 
ther decline in profits is in prospect 
for 1943, assuming no change in price 
control policy or in tax rates. Report- 
ed profits are stubborn facts. It is fu- 
tile to insist that they are rising, and 
so that price ceilings should be low- 
ered, when exactly the reverse is 
shown to be true by official compila- 
tions by the Department of Commerce. 
++ 


New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
**Modern Textile Roll Coverings’’, a booklet 
replacin ‘‘Cork—the Modern Roll Cover- 
ing he new booklet gives a comprehen- 
sive coverage of the important facts about 
cots and aprons in an effort to help solve roll 
covering problems. It compares the charac- 
teristics and advantages of the various ma- 
terials used in roll covering and illustrates 
the varied uses of the company’s roll cover- 
ing products. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Binder of bulletins on automatic control in- 
struments for industria! furnaces, kilns and 
ovens, covering pyrometer recorders and con- 
trollers, thermometer records and control- 
lers, humidity recorders and controllers. draft 
controllers, control valves and accessories. 


Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 Rector St., 
New York City. A 30-page booklet describing 
the forms and chemical and physical proper- 
ties of Solvay products and their uses. In ad.- 
dition, there are short chapters on safety 
methods, on dissolving caustic soda and caus- 
tic potash, and on how to utilize the com- 
pany’s technical service, 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. A bulle- 
tin on ‘‘The Formulation and Uses of 
Stains’’, by William H. Peacock, a comere 
hensive study of stains and surface colorin 
Prepared primarily for the paint and varnis 
trade, it contains much that users of dye- 
stuffs in all fields will find of interest. 


Leeds and Northrup Ce., 4934 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘*Mieromax Electric 
Control’’ ‘ a 29-page — describing eon- 
equipment for controlling temperature, 

conductivity, ete., in any controllable 
0 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. ‘‘Dye- 
ing of O.D. Denim for Barracks Bags’’, Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 666 in the series on dye- 
ing government procurements. It gives dye- 
ing and finishing procedure on U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps Tentative Specification 
PQD No. 142. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. ‘‘How to Pack War Materials in Cor- 
rugated Boxes,’’ the sixth in as series of 
‘*Little phen Library’’ booklets dealing 
with all phases of corrugated packaging. 
Metzgar Company, Grand Rapids, Mich 
‘‘Keep America Rolling’’, sa pamphlet de- 
scriptive of the ~~ 4 s line of materials 
handlin ee including gravity wheel 
and voller conve end-wood hand truck 
and trailer wheal "aed hand truck casters. 


itt 








Chester M. Robbins, formerly sales 
manager of the southern division of 
Aridye Corporation, has been made 
vice-president and is making his 
headquarters at the home office in 
Fair Lawn, N. J. He will concentrate 
upon the presentation of new, fun- 
damental developments in pigment- 
dyeing and pigment-printing in all 
territories in which the company is 
active. William B. DePass, who for 
a number of years has been working 





Mr. Robbins Mr. DePass 


with Mr. Robbins in the southern 
territory, has taken over the man- 
agement of this division, assisted by 
Clovis M. Powell. John W. McCalla, 
formerly of National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., has joined the south- 
ern division of Aridye as technician. 
Arthur McLean, formerly with Pa- 
cific Mills and Cold Spring Bleach- 
ery, has joined the company’s serv- 
ice staff at Fair Lawn. Richard M. 
Johnson, chemist of Celanese Corpo- 
ration, Cumberland, Maryland, has 
been added to the technical staff, 
and Arthur Booth, in charge of the 
textile dyeing and processing de- 
partment at Paterson Vocational 
School, has joined the development 
laboratories at Fair Lawn. 


Albert J. Huber, fabric technician, 
has joined the fabric development 
department of the American Viscose 
Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, assisting Pierre Sillan, in 
charge of the department. Mr. Huber 
has been with Fox, Wells & War- 
ren, in technical work in connection 
with fabric development, and previ- 
ously was with Farr Alpaca Co., 
Wayposet Mfg. Co., 
Silk Co. in a similar capacity. 


Roland Hesmondhalgh has joined 
Sykes, Inc., with headquarters in the 
Atlanta office, as traveling represent- 
ative for the territory in Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi. 
He had been with H. & B. American 
Machine Co. since 1927, and service 
man in this territory for that com- 
pany since 1936. 


John H. Powers, formerly an as- 
sistant chemist in the laboratory of 
American Aniline Products, Inc., 
Lock Haven Works, was recently 
decorated for gallantry in action in 
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and Phoenix 





the Battle of Midway, receiving the 
Army Silver Star. Sergeant Powers 
has been in the Army for 2% years, 
and has been serving continuously in 
the Pacific since the outbreak of the 
war. 


W. I. Galliher has been made ex- 
ecutive sales manager of the Colum- 
bia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., manufacturers of 
heavy industrial chemicals, includ- 
ing alkalies, chlorine, calcium chlo- 
ride, and specialties. He was former- 
ly director of sales, with office in 
the company’s headquarters, Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Clifton C. Candee has been made 
technical service director of the 
lake and pigments department, Caleo 
Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Company, Bound Brook, N. 
J. He succeeds Dr. Roy A. Shive, 
who, as reported, is now supervis- 
ing production and development of 
chemicals for synthetic rubber for 
the Rubber Reserve Company. 


Walter E. Murray, sales manager 
of the Warwick Chemical Co., West 
Warwick, R. I., has been made man- 
ager of the textile division and vice- 
president of Impregnole Corp., a 
subsidiary of Warwick Chemical Co. 





Mr. Murray 


Mr. Winslow 


A. E. Winslow has been appointed 
chief engineer of The Atwood Ma- 
chine Company, Stonington, Conn., 
builders of Atwood twisters, wind- 
ers, redraws, etc., for the production 
of rayon, nylon, silk and combina- 
tion yarns. He has been with the 
Atwood engineering department for 
some time, and previously was in 
charge of the long draft division of 
engineering of the Whitin Machine 
Works for five years, and prior to 
that was an engineer with Saco- 
Lowell Shops. 


W. B. Johnson, Jr., formerly an 
analyst at the Roanoke (Va.) plant 
of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, has been promoted to the grade 
of lieutenant-colonel. He commenced 
active duty in 1940 with the first of 
the national guard units. 


A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, January 16, 1943 

COTTON WASTES opened the year 

with slightly higher prices on 
some stocks, chiefly because of limited 
quantities available in the Boston area. 
Business is still very slow with pract! 
cally no demand for anything in vu: 
ume. Prices on all types are well beluw 
the March ceilings. Discussing the sit- 
uation broadly, a leading dealer said 
that “prices being paid for cotton 
wastes by users are out of all relation 
to the differentials existing between 
cotton and its wastes as established 
over the past ten years.” 

Dealers are becoming accustomed to 
the absence of normal demand and are 
thankful enough if filling-in orders 
come along in sufficient number to en- 
able sellers to break even in their mer- 
chandising. Last year was very disturb- 
ing to all civilian industries and mar- 
kets. Cotton wastes, owing to peculiar 
conditions in the cotton spinning indus- 
try, had an up-and-down time of it 
with considerable and perhaps unneces- 
sary disturbance created by OPA as of 
June 17 when March prices were es- 
tablished as the general ceiling. 

The rise in cotton is now viewed 
with some indifference inasmuch as the 
normal relations between cotton and 
its wastes in the matter of price have 
disappeared. However, some buying is 
sure to appear in such stocks as picker 
and fly, threads for machining, and the 
several classes of strips which are re- 
used in the spinning industry for the 
production of part-waste yarns. Better 
demand for white picker is now in evi- 
dence. Strip stocks are less inactive 
though higher selling prices are not be- 
ing secured despite the sustaining rise 
in cotton since the staple broke through 
21.00 cents. 

Waste traders are still under the 
handicap of having a large part of 
their normal consumption outlets froz- 
en for the duration. The trade, how- 
ever, is able to adapt itself to the 
smaller volume of business and could 
get better prices on its sales were it 
not for the bearish pressure exerted by 
a large over-supply of waste. Several 
times in the past year, spot cotton was 
above 21.00 cents but at no time were 
comber and strips so relatively low 
priced as at the present time. It is 
hoped that the deflation in values has 
been carried to such an extreme that 
wastes may now be considered on a 
rock bottom basis. 

With spot cotton reaching for high- 
er altitudes, dealers are wondering if 
by any chance its wastes and by-prod- 
ucts will creep up to a better selling 
level. Every rise in the staple thus far 
has had the effect of leaving its wastes 
and by-products on a relatively lower 
selling level. How to put life into 
wastes is a problem for dealers and 
others and so far as known, without 
parallel in other textile markets. 

Anything like better asking prices 
are resisted by consumers who seem 
obsessed with the idea that any rise in 
waste prices is unwarranted. The trade 
has been suffering from a subnormal 
demand over a long period and looking 
ahead a little prospects are not consid- 
ered over good, though with cotton so 
strong there is no general expectation 
of any lower selling basis for standard 
cotton wastes. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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Putting the Big Roar in 





Are powder bags important? 

You can take the word of America’s 
fighting bluejackets—“well-filled 
powder bags put the mighty roar in 
Navy's big guns.” 

Powder bags were on the priorities 
critical list long before Pearl Harbor. 
In the newest and finest powder 
bag plants, mass production meth- 
ods are turning out the tremend- 
Ous quantities of bags essential in 
the war effort. 


Here you can see the results of 


Butterworth “know how’ in the 
most modern wet finishing equip- 
ment—Padders, Dryers and Com- 
partment Washers. 


the Navy’s Guns 





Butterworth Machines have an 
important role to play in the pro- 
duction of every textile necessity 
The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking increased output on 
war contracts. 

If you have a problem in the wet 
end of textile finishing —bottle- 
neck, production slowdown, worn- 
out equipment—-we will do our 
best to help you. 


Let Butterworth 
you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


experience serve 


“f Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


The Mack Kahn interests, which con- 
trol Amoskeag-Lawrence Yarns, Inc., 
and Amory Worsted Mills, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., have leased a four-story 
brick mill building opposite the Chico- 
pee Mfg. Corp. plant, according to R. 
B. Hood, acting agent. Already partial- 
ly operating on the ground floor are 
Kanmack Mills of N. H., Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Mr. Kahn’s Kulpmont (Pa.) 
Mili. This plant, with Frederick Wahl 
as superintendent, is weaving rayon 
flannels. Manchester Knitted Fashions, 
Inc., which is fifty per cent owned by 
Mr. Kahn and in which Benjamin 
Mates, president, has a large interest, 
occupies the fourth floor and will even- 
tually use the third floor as well. 
Thomas Gerty is superintendent. 


Wilton Woolen Co., Wilton, Maine, 
has been sold to a newly-formed corpo- 
ration, the Wilton Woolen Co. of 
Michigan. Among those interested are 
three superintendents of the old mili 
set-up, Charles C. Swett, C. F. Egan, 
and M. Parker Abbott, who are assist- 
ant treasurer, secretary and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of the new corpora- 
tion. Earl B. Foss is president and Roy 
P. Gifford treasurer. The Winthrop 
(Maine) plant of the Wilton Woolen 
Co. has been sold to Glenerry Mills, 
Inc., controlied by Allen L. Goldfine 
and associates. 


United States Rayon Co., Brooklyn, 
Conn., has announced it will soon start 
the production of cuprammonium ray- 
on yarn. Initial production will be 300 
denier yarn packaged on cones. The 
plant machinery formerly belonged to 
Imperial Rayon Corp., and was moved 
by Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., of Phila- 
deiphia, to the present location. The en- 
gineer in charge is Edward Hoswood 
and the chief chemist is Neo Serenis, 
both of Imperial Rayon Corp. 


Union Underwear Co., Inc., 98 Worth 
St., New York City, is arranging for a 
lease of mill property in Pennsylvania, 
exact location as yet not announced, 
and will establish a plant. The com- 
pany has purchased about 25 knitting 
machines and 380 sewing machines 
from the liquidators of the Amazon 
Knitting Co., at Muskegon, Mich., and 
other required auxiliary equipment 
will be secured. 


Gittlin Bag Co., Newark, N. J., man- 
ufacturer of burlap and cotton bags, 
has purchased the property formerly 
held by the Union Storage and Ware- 
house Co. at 1000 West Palmer S&t., 
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Charlotte, N. C. The building will be 
used for the Charlotte branch of the 
company, heretofore occupying the old 
Magnolia Mills Co. building on South 
Graham St. 


Penn-Carol Hosiery Co., Concord, N. 
C., has formed a subsidiary known as 
Penn-Carol Precision Machine Corp. 
for the manufacture of products essen- 
tial to the war effort. O. F. Smetana is 
superintendent and secretary. The plan 
is to continue the organization and pro- 
duction to replace curtailed production 
of full-fashioned hosiery. 


Ciyde Martin and F. O. Childers 
have acquired the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Cape Hickory Tavern, 
Hickory, N. C., and are installing ap- 
proximately 25 HH machines for the 
manufacture of men’s hosiery in the 
gray to be finished by the Childers Ho- 
siery Mill, Icard, N. C. 


Glove Knitting Works, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., manufacturers of under- 
wear, hosiery, gloves, etc., have ac- 
quired some of the machinery from the 
plant of the Amazon Knitting Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., which is being liquid- 
ated. 


The Gienn Holt Hosiery Mill, Inc., 
Yanceyville, N. C., has been chartered 
to manufacture women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery. The company is headed by A. 
Glenn Holt, president and treasurer of 
the Caswell Knitting Mills, Ine., at 
Yanceyville. 


Gilbert Verney, operating the Verney 
Milis at Manchester and Petersboro, 
N. H., manufacturers of spun rayon 
fabrics, has acquired the mill of Cabot 
Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Maine, and will 
continue operations under the name of 
Verney-Brunswick Mills. 


Hesky Flax Products, Ltd., a Cana- 
dian group of flax growers, have pur- 
chased the Meredith Linen Mills prop- 
erty at Meredith, N. H., and after an 
expenditure of $50,000 for alternations 
and improvements, will manufacture 
damask table cloths and towelling. 


American Felt Co., operating a felt 
dyeing and finishing mill at Glenville, 
Conn., has let contract for two one- 
story additions, one structure to be 
used for a warehouse and the other 
for expansion of the cafeteria. 


It is reported that the Glastonbury 
Textile and Realty Co., Hartford, 
Conn., plans the re-opening of the 
Glastonbury Knitting Mills, which for- 


merly manufactured knitted under- 
wear. 


Mechanicsville Knitting Co., Mechan- 
icsville, N. Y., will shortly start liquid- 
ation of the plant, which manufactures 
sweat shirts, children’s sleeping gar- 
ments, etc.; the equipment includes cot- 
ton spinning units. 


J. M. Schloss and Paul C. Brockman, 
officials of Sunspun Chenilles, Inc., 
Asheboro, N. C., have acquired all of 
the stock of the company, which will 
be operated as a partnership by the 
two men in the future. 


Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., have just installed a new fluo- 
rescent lighting system throughout the 
entire plant. 


Cook Yarn Dye Mills, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has taken over the Glen- 
lyon Yarn & Dye Works of Philadel- 
phia, formerly a part of Sayles Finish- 
ing Plants, Inc. 


Arnold Print Works, Adams, Mass., 
operating a bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and mercerizing plant, has placed three 
additional printing machines in serv- 
ice. 


Herbert Hosiery Co., of Norristown 
and Harrisburg, Pa., has taken over a 
portion of the former Eagle Silk Mili, 
Shamokin, Pa. 


Pearl Mill, Inc., Boiling Springs, N. 
C., have begun production of seamless 
hosiery in the former Winner Hosiery 
Mills building. 


Holston Mfg. Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has moved 60 knitting machines 
and looping equipment to Sevierville, 
Tennessee. 

— 
Cotton Quality Contest 
The Brazos Valley Cotton Growers’ 


Association, with headquarters at 
Bryan, Texas, has announced the win- 
ners in its Cotton Quality Competition, 
a contest sponsored by this cotton mar- 
keting co-operative. 

The competition was sponsored in 
Central Texas by the association to em- 
phasize the importance of higher grade 
and longer staple cotton, “in the hope 
that the race for the ‘first bale’ will 
end.” In order to encourage careful 
handling by the gins, prizes were of- 
fered to gins as well as growers. The 
farmers entering the competition were 
required to submit a complete list of 
cotton grown in the 1942 season, with 
grade and staple for each bale. Final 
judging was more than a matter of se- 
lecting the best list of cotton, for the 
variety planted, the location of the 
farm, and the evenness of the lot were 
all considerations of the judges. War 
Bonds with a total value of $650.00 
were awarded the winners. 
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THE FINNELL SYSTE THE FINMELL SYSTEM 


Cleanser 








Maintenance, and Man-Power! 








Finnell Waxes and Sealers not only serve the im- — Finnell Liquid Wax. . . . Gloss Seal (several types). 
portant purpose of making floors last, but. dueto  ... Traffic Seal... . Finnell Fulfil, an oil filler 





the long-wearing quality of Finnell Finishes, they 
aid conservation further by requiring less frequent 
application . . . thus conserving materials and 


labor. And because of the fast cleansing action of 


Finnell Cleansers, they also effect savings in ma- 
terials and labor. 


and sealer. 


Finnell Cleansers include: Finola, the Original 
Scouring Powder, for heavy duty scrubbing... . 
Century Scouring Powder, a mild abrasive cleanser. 
. . . Solarbrite, anhydrous soap 



















solution. . . . Finnell Rubber 
Finnell Finishes include: Fino-Gloss Liquid Floor (Cleaner. ... Sanax Wax . . 
Wax, containing genuine wear-resisting Carnauba Cleaner. “ige 5 f°Ng 
Wax. Requires no polishing or buffing. Several a2. . You, Me 
types, including Concentrated Fino-Gloss (saves For literature or consulta. P Mec, 
vital containers as well as shipping weight and tion, phone or write near- Urey, 
space) and Special Non-Skid and Waterproof est Finnell branch or ~~? 
Types. . . . Finnell-Kote, the solid wax that’s ap- _Finnell System, Inc., 


1302 East Street. 


plied hot and sets in less than 10 seconds! .. . 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Finnell Liquid Kote. . . . Finnell Paste Wax.. . 


* Saue lo Save America—Buy More U. S. War Bonds! 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, INec. \ me 


Pioneers and Specialists ‘nH PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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N. C. Foundation to 


Aid Textile School 


FORWARD-LOOKING textile manu- 
facturers of North Carolina, and 
others interested in the industry, have 
formed the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc., for the purpose of 
improving textile education and re- 
search at the textile school of N. C. 
State College at Raleigh. A fund of 
$500,000 for the Foundation was set 
as an objective, and heartening re- 
sponse from contributors has virtual- 
ly assured that at least this amount 
will be subscribed. Contributions are 
being invited from textile interests of 
ali kinds interested in providing a 
higher type of leadership for the in- 
dustry, and in making possible ade- 
quate research particularly in the 
sphere of new and improved products 
and in the utilization of all types of 
textile fibers. 
W. J. Carter, president of Carter 
Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N. C., origi- 
nated the plan, and started the sub- 





W. J. Carter 


scription list with a contribution of 
$25,000. Spencer Love, president of 
burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro; 
the J. P. Stevens & Co., of New York, 
textile selling agency, Roanoke Mills 
Co.; and Celanese Corporation of 
America, each contributed a like 
amount, and other contributions al- 
ready in hand guarantee the success 
of the enterprise. 

The objectives and purposes of the 
Foundation are “to aid and promote, 
by financial assistance and other- 
wise, all types of textile education and 
research at the N. C. State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering of the 
University of North Carolina, at 
Raleigh, N. CC.” It is pointed out 
that these objectives and purposes can 
be accomplished by supplementing the 
funds which the textile school receives 
from the state, so that the textile 
school can: 

1. Upon the retirement of its pres- 
ent dean, who has done an excellent 
job, replace him with a man who will 
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continue to maintain contacts and re- 
lationships between the textile school 
and corporations and business men 


interested in any phase of textile 
education and research. 

2. Add to its faculty a man from 
some well-recognized school of finance, 
such as the Harvard Business School 
or the Wharton School of Finance, to 
teach marketing and business manage- 
ment. 

3. Add to its faculty a man exper- 
ienced in personnel management and 
capable of training men for such 
work. An effort will be made to se- 
cure the type of man who will keep 
himself informed upon labor relations 
laws and rulings and be available to 
mills as a consultant. 

4. Place in charge of its designing 
department a recognized leader in that 
branch of textiles and furnish him 
with artists and other expert assist- 
ants. 

5. Supplement the _ teaching of 
carding, spinning, weaving, knitting 
and finishing with men who have 
specialized in conducting and super- 
vising research work. 

6. Enlarge both the equipment and 
staff of the department dealing with 
seamless hosiery, full-fashioned hosiery 
and all other types of knitted goods. 

7. Secure the proper men, equip- 
ment and materials to engage in ex- 
tensive research in the manufacture, 
treatment and finishing of cotton, 
wool and hemp, as well as all types of 
synthetic fibers and fabrics. 

The general plan will be to obtain 
men for leadership, teaching and re- 
search at the textile school who be- 
cause of the textile school’s limited 
budget could not be secured without 
at least some outside financial assist- 
ance. This will be done in some in- 
stances by supplementing salaries paid 
by the state and in others by paying 
in full the salaries of professors, in- 
structors and researchers which are 
not otherwise provided for. 

The Foundation has _ received its 
charter from the N. C. Secretary of 
State as a non-profit organization 
without capital stock, with principal 
office in Greensboro. Management is 
vested in a board of directors, the 
original membership of which consists 
of: 

W. J. Carter, J. Spencer Love and 
John K. Voehringer, of Greensboro, 
N. C.; K. P. Lewis and W. H. Ruffin, 
of Durham, N. C.; C. A. Cannon, Kapn- 
napolis, N. C.; R. L. Harris, Roxboro, 
N. C.; O. Max Gardner, Shelby, N. C. 
and Washington, D. C.; Luther H. 
Hodges and H. N. Slater, of New York 
City; A. M. Dixon and A. G. Myers, 
Gastonia, N. C.; David Clark, R. S. 
Dickson, B. B. Gossett, E. A. Terrell, 
and R. H. Johnston, of Charlotte, N. 
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C.; S. W. Cramer, Cramerton, N. C.; 
W. B. Cole, Rockingham, N. C.; J. E. 
Millis, High Point, N. C.; K. S. Tan- 
ner, Spindale, N. C.; A. Alex Shuford, 
Hickory, N. C.; W. L. Manning, Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C.; and R. M. Hanes, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The directors elected as officers 
for 19438 the following: President, W. 
J. Carter; vice-president, A. G. Myers, 
of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; 
treasurer, W. H. Ruffin, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham, N. C.; secretary, 
David Clark, editor, Tectile Bulletin 
and Southern Knitter, Charlotte, N. 
C.; and assistant secretary-treasurer, 
C. E. Baxter, Greensboro, N. C. 

The executive committee consists of: 
W. J. Carter, J. E. Millis, W. H. Ruf- 
fin, David: Clark, and O. Max Gard- 
ner. A committee to have charge of 
the investment of funds consists of: 
W. J. Carter, R. M. Hanes, president 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem; and R. S. Dickson, 
president of R. S. Dickson & Co., Char- 
lotte. 


—_—_-@—— 
Textile Course for Civilians 

An intensive course in textile tech- 
nology is being given by the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute for civilian em- 
ployees in the U. S. Army Quartermas- 
ter Depot in Philadelphia. The course 
runs for 12 weeks, and is intended to 
develop special knowledge of textiles 
among workers in the laboratory, re 
search, and inspection departments of 
the Depot. The course, given by the 
heads of departments at the Institute, 
consists of lectures, demonstrations, 
and laboratory work in the flelds of 
textile fibers, raw materials, cotton, 
wool and worsted yarn manufacture, 
weaving, and textile testing. Other 
courses, to deal with advanced textile 
technology, are planned. 

* 
“As We Saw It!” 

Scheuer & Company, 72 Leonard 
Street, New York City, consultants and 
textile brokers, have issued an attrac- 
tive booklet entitled “As We Saw It!” 
containing excerpts from the concern’s 
market letters in the months preceding 
the outbreak of the War in 1939 until 
May 1942. The company suggests that 
students may find this material of both 
historical and permanent value. It rep- 
resents a compact record of the com- 
pany’s thinking through these most 
critical years. In the light of subse- 
quent events, the recommendations and 
views expressed make good reading. 

Among the subjects discussed are: 
price control, after-war considerations, 
the functions of industry in the war 
economy, WPB operations in textiles, 
ways and means of increasing produc- 
tion, civilian supply, manpower, and 
inflation. 
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Speed Your Production... 








Conserve Labor and Critical Materials... 


WITH THESE 


UNIQUE STARCH PRODUCTS! 


WARP SIZING— 


NALEX—for fine cotton yarns. 
LANAMYL—for worsted yarns. 
FIBERJEL V—for filament viscose yarns. 
FIBERJEL SR—for spun rayon yarns. 


FINISHING 


FIBERTEX—for sheer, crisp finishes. 
NAPO GUM-—for full, weighty finishes. 
SPUNJEL—for spun rayon finishes. 


PRINTING 


AMYLO—for cotton printing. (replaces Natural Gums.) 
VAT GUM #11—for rayon printing. 
AMBER GUM (Prepared)—for rayons and cottons. 


All made from Domestic Raw Mate- 
rials and available in Large Quantities. 


National STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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New Orleans, January 16, 1943 


COTTON was on the upgrade most of 

December and also during the 
first half of January. During the sec- 
ond week in January futures reached 
the highest level recorded this season, 
while spots went to the highest record- 
ed since 1929 when the average for 
Middling ?§-inch went to 20.49. Old 
crop months, however, did not reach 
the highs made in April 1942 but are 
not far from that level as this is writ- 
ten. The new crops continue at a wide 
discount under the nears and Middling 
%-inch is quoted 91 points under Mid- 
dling +#-inch. 

This advance, which started in the 
last week in November, has been 
steady with only occasional setbacks of 
moderate proportions. The high point 
reached this month represents a gain 
of about 175 points, or $8.50 a bale. 

The primary cause of this advance 
was the growing strength of the hold- 
ing movement, cessation of disturbing 
statements from high government offi- 
cials, and expectation that the farm 
bloc would enact legislation to revise 
the parity formula to include farm 
wages and thus raise the loan rate and 
the price level of farm products. 

The market met a setback of $2.00 
a bale during the second week of Jan- 
uary which, however, like the others, 
proved only temporary and values as 
this is written are around the highest 
of the season. 

This setback was caused by the sud- 
den and unexpected announcement by 
the OPA that it had placed a ceiling on 
corn prices. The fact that this was the 
first time that a ceiling had been 
placed on a major farm product and 
the additional fact that benefit pay- 
ments to corn producers were being de- 
ducted from parity in fixing this ceii- 
ing, tended to create fears of similar 
action in other commodities. This or- 
der was soon followed by announce- 
ment from the CCC that it would sell 
8,000,000 bushels of soft wheat at pari- 
ty in order to relieve a tight condition 
in that commodity, and might call 
loans on about 40,000,000 bushels under 
loan to that corporation unless farm: 
ers sell their holdings. This announce- 
ment also tended to create more or less 
apprehension. 

Fears of the trade were soon relieved 
by a statement from the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the effect that he sees 
no necessity for placing a ceiling on 
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wheat. This statement was followed by 
a rally in grain prices. The rally soon 
spread to cotton and the market quick- 
ly recovered its loss. 

Other helpful influences were: Be- 
lief that the one hundred billion dol- 
lar budget points to inflation, large 
consumption of cotton in December, 
price fixing operations by firms who 
sold large amounts of cotton to the gov- 
ernment for iend-lease purposes, con- 
tinued strength of the holding move- 
ment, and expectation that the farm 
bloc will soon succeed in passing legis- 
lation to raise parity and to prevent 
the OPA from deducting benefit pay- 
ments tc farmers from parity in fixing 
price ceiling. Another influence of con- 
siderable importance was a statement 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics that the acreage goal of the 
department is 22,500,000 acres planted 
and not the 26,585,000 allotted to cot- 
ton growers by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The reason given for the low- 
er acreage goal is that we now have 
two years’ supply of short staple cot- 
ton. Producers of short staples are 
asked to reduce their planting of that 
grade while producers of long staples 
are requested to increase theirs. Last 
year 23,310,000 acres were planted to 
cotton and 22,660,000 harvested. 

The government, which recently 
asked cotton firms to submit offers of 
long staples, received a large number 
of offers from various firms. The gov- 
ernment originally asked for offers on 
200,000 bales but took 238,000. It was 
the fixing of prices on this cotton that 


added considerable strength to the. 


market. 

Reports from Washington say that 
farm state senators side-tracked farm 
legislation temporarily to clear up the 
farm labor situation. Draft officials 
have agreed to defer necessary farm la- 
bor in order to assure adequate crops 
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Bales— This Season Last Seasen 

shat ce eequ wu 935,511 888,879 
cebeece beads 918,038 849,143 
he eer ree 4,712,277 4,443,185 
eR oe ee 809,870 754,795 
ey Ee 4,079,505 8,778,048 
dh ot hh oc bo a 100,005 08,803 
EN a aE ee 503,829 527,698 
a ae 25,696 25,281 
+ 6% cna ae 127,445 137,439 
od oth ath oken s 2,567,188 2,395,886 
ae 9 a ee 2,440,684 2,248,280 
ies Cites aoe 2,160 029 1,964,577 
ea Sakae wide a 832,452 861,981 
ae nat hc lad 74,710 68,828 
PS ee 13,576,030 18,709,883 
ie eee hehe es 18,637,120 18,959,627 
wk dak ak ie 13,293,065 18,827,889 
er 267,121 362,786 
te er 15,844 19,208 
ee ee ey 22,877,872 28,062,264 
ee 22,948,248 23,079,000 
Ie ae 17,401,962 17,416,996 
Scheel ache ase deinen 4,889,550 4,995,578 
peeesececeoce 575,560 649,690 
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this year. The farm bloc is now expect- 
ed to take up farm legislation soon and 
pass bills which will raise parity and 
also prevent the OPA from deducting 
benefit payments from parity when fix- 
ing ceilings on farm products. The ob- 
ject of this legislation is to force a re- 
vision of the purity formula so as to 
include the increased cost of farm la- 
bor. 

rhe CCC reports loans on 1942 crop 
to January 9 amounted to 1,883,000 
bales and'withdrawals to 10,263. 

Consumption in December amounted 
to 935,511 bales and probably would 
have exceeded 1,000,000 except for the 
holidays. This compares with 888,379 
consumed in December, 1941. Details of 
the consumption report will be found 
in another column. 


a 
Mildewproofing Fabrics 


(Continued from page 107.) 


way of noting their effect makes 
use of the “patch” tests. A piece 
of the treated fabric is put in 
contact with the skin of the hu- 
man subject to see whether se- 
vere, slight or no dermatitis de- 
velops. The copper compounds so 
far mentioned have shown no 
signs of being toxic to people who 
handle them, but there is some 
question whether they are suit- 
able for use as wearing apparel 
or for bedding. Of the phenolic 
compounds, orthophenyl-phenol is 
considered harmless but the oth- 
er chlorinated members of the 
series produce definite dermatitis 
under certain conditions. Although 
the newer mercury compounds are 
said to be without harmful effect, 
both lead and mercury are known 
to be dangerous internal poisons 
which are defficult to eliminate and 
have an accumulative effect. 

We have thus far mentioned 
mostly the military uses of mil- 
dewproofing. It is obvious that 
the processes have many peacetime 
applications as well. Provision 
for this has been made in the past 
—notably for ropes, nets and tar- 
paulins—but with the great deal 
of experience and further re- 
search now given to this kind of 
protection, there will be a great- 
er extension of use for a wide va- 
riety of purposes. A few that 
could be mentioned are shower 
curtains and awnings, shoe lin- 
ings, fire hose, tobacco shade 
cloth, and even cotton in the field. 


(Another article by Mr. Croen, 
covering the subject of fireproofing 
textile fabrics in the same manner 
in which he has already covered wa- 
terproofing and mildewproofing, will 
appear in an early issue.—The Edi- 
tor.) 


























How About 





ODAY your chief job is doing things to help 
beat the Axis. You are getting production 
of goods vital for our armed forces. You are 
conserving manpower, materials, time. You 
are buying War Bonds, more and more of 
them. You are doing all you can to hasten the 


day of Victory. 


Then will come the Business of Peace. What 
about the new, better products the public is 
going to want? What about the markets, lost 
or weakened because of these years of war? 
Are you thinking of those things? Are your 
plans being laid? Don’t put it off for it may 
be “‘later than you think.” 


And in your planning, we suggest you look to 


the importance of identifying the new prod- 


Identification Headquarters since 1902 


Business of Peace? 


ucts you will make—not only Identification 
to satisfy the law, but Identification to insure 
the stability of the markets you win, Identi- 


fication to protect your own good name. 


Kaumagraph’s business is Identification for 
textiles— marking, labeling, packaging. Our 
research has solved some pretty tough war- 
time Identification problems—new methods, 
new things that are going to be good for the 


Business of Peace. 


Right now, while your planning is getting 
under way, is a good time to send for a 
Kaumagraph Identification Man. He will show 
you how these wartime developments can fit 


into the Business of Peace for you. 


Dry Transfers @ te 
Prestomarks ay 
Embossed Seals 





Wilmington, Delaware 


Lithographed packaging 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 


-> — —- ——_——_ ---——-——- —— 


Special Corrugated 
Shipping Case for 
for Textile Products 

A special corrugated textile case has 
been developed by Belsinger, Inc., and 
is being marketed by the Atlanta Pa- 
per Company, 225 Moore Street, S. E.., 
Atlanta, Ga. It possesses unusual 
strength, is especially designed to fit 
textile requirements, saves warehouse 
and shipping space, and possesses a 
number of other useful features. 

Thorough tests and extensive usage 
by mills have demonstrated the suit- 
ability of this container as a shipping 
medium for textile shipping weights up 
to 700-800 pounds. Its development is 
of especial interest at this time because 
of the current unavailability of the 
customary shipping container § ma- 
terials. 

The new container is shipped flat, so 
that it requires a minimum of space for 
storage before use. It is assembled in 
the user’s plant, thus permitting the 
mill to have ready for packing only the 
number of cases actually needed. It is 
further pointed out that the paper con- 
tainer saves approximately 50 per cent 
in tare weight. It is so constructed 
that re-use is practical. 

In some mills, it is pointed out, the 
manhours required for assembly and 
closure have been considerably reduced 
by the use of the new container. 

The following interesting test 
recently made: 

A box was packed, using the special 
textile design, with 380 pounds net 


was 


weight of cloth in folds. The case was 
lifted to a height of 20 feet and drop- 
ped to a concrete floor six times. It 





was afterward determined that this 
box would carry its contents to its 
destination safely. While made in 
various parts, the container is so con- 
structed that these parts are tied in 
with each other so that no panel will 
come off, baring the commodity 
packed. 
e 
Product for Mildew-Proofing 
Burlap Sandbag Fabrics 

The Hart Products Corp., 1440 
Broadway, New York City, has an- 
nounced 2 new compound for mold-, 
mildew-, and rot-proofing, applicable to 
both burlap and osnaburg. ‘The pro- 
duct is Metanol, and the formula con- 
tains proper coloring matter conform- 
ing to Government specifications for 
fastness and shade, on osnaburg. It is 
pointed out there are no solvent haz- 
ards; the product is nonpoisonous and 
non-inflammable, and effective under 
all climatic conditions, and may be 
used on any type of vegetable fiber 
fabric. 

* 
For Soaking and 
Sizing Rayon 

E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadeiphia, 
Pa., have developed products under the 
trade name of Houghto-Knit, for the 
processing of soaking and sizing rayon 
hosiery yarns. Houghto-Knit No. 2 is 
a solvent soluble, waxy product for 
either soaking or coning rayon yarn. 
It is explained that the product is easy 
of application in either process, and 
the finished boil-off of the yarn can be 
accurately controlled by adjusting the 
strength and temperature of the solu- 
ton. 





Corrugated textile shipping case 
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Houghto-Knit W. 8S. is a white so- 
luble paste which emulsifies in any 
quantity of hot water. It is used for 
water soaking of rayon yarns previous 
to the throwing process. The boil-off 
of the yarn in this process can be ac- 
curately controlled by adjusting the 
strength of the solution to conform to 
the results desired, it is pointed out. 

o 
Preparing Surfaces for 
Metallizing Electrically 


Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., have announc- 
ed a new Fuse-Bond process, and equip- 
ment for its application, whereby ma- 
chine components and similar metal 
parts may be prepared for metallizing 
electrically. It is pointed out that this 
affords an adequate bond on the hard- 
est surfaces, and simplifies preparation 
of narrow edges, flat areas and cylin- 
drical parts having keyways or other 
interruptions in their surfaces. 

Application of the process is with 
the Metco Fuse-Bond unit. Operating 
on any 110 or 220 volt, single phase 
power line, this equipment fuses a 
rough deposit of electrode metal into 
the surface to be metailized. There is 
no excessive heating of the base metal, 
or disturbance of its physical charac- 
teristics. 

o 


Patent on New 
Weight Control 


According to Eaton and Brown, pat- 
ent attorneys, Charlotte, N. C., Walter 
Cunningham, of Gastonia, N. C., has 
secured a patent on a cushion type 
spring weight control for fiber prepara- 
tion machinery, such as drawing 
frames, spinning frames, ete. The 
structure, in part, consists of a plural- 
ity of hooked hangers suspended from 
the ends of the top rolls, with rods on 
the lower ends of the hangers. Special 
pressure is adapted to be. simultane- 
ously applied to all of these hangers. 
On the lower end of each hanger is a 
compression spring which yieldingly 
resists the downward movement when 
pressure applied to the top rolls. The 
mechanism for simultaneously applying 
spring pressure to the hangers com- 
prises longtitudinally extending bars 
connected to the spring pressure means, 
and also an eccentric cam cylinder. 
The cam cylinder is rotated to move 
the bars downwardly to apply the 
weight to the spring pressure means 
and to the top rolls. When the cam 
cylinder is moved in another direction, 
the weight or spring pressure is simul- 
taneously relieved from the top rolls in 
the machine. This pressure relief pre- 
vents flattening of the top rolls from 
pressure contact with the bottom rolls 
when the machine is not in operation. 
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LEATHER BELTING 











Schachner Diamond S construction 
gives disiinct power transmission 
advantages in addition to recog- 
nized features of the ordinary oak 
tanned leather belting. 


l. Delivers positive horse power. 


2. Closer contact on heavy crown. 





3. Longer, trouble free service, minimum stretch. 





Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 
e MORE FLEXIBLE 
@ MORE EFFICIENT 


4. Meets high speed production demands. 


Schachner Diamond S Endless 
Licker-in Drive is guaranteed against 
stretch, which reduces slippage to a 
minimum and affords maximum pro- 
duction at the lowest possible cost. 
Fastener troubles are completely 


limi . : 
eliminated - Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
- air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 


SCHACHNER LEATHER | So 2S ens ose 
& BELTING COMPANY ently o1 the other. 


CHAR LOTTE, N. Cc. Parks-Cramer Company 


Box 2064 Ph. 4-131] Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL NOTES | 


About Men You Khnow 


JaMES HEDGES, president of Com- 
pania Textilera Ariguanabo,_ S.A., 
Bauta, Cuba, was elected president of 
the National Association of Cuban 
Manufacturers for 1943—the first 
American to hold this position. His 
company, formed by his father, Day- 
TON HeEpGEs, in 1931, operates a large 





James Hedges 


textile spinning and weaving plant. 
JAMES HeEpDGEs attended the textile 
school at Georgia School of Technolo- 
gy, Atlanta, Ga., and returned to Cuba 
in 1928, succeeding his father as presi- 
dent of the company in 1938. He was 
born in Long Island City, N. Y., in 
1909. Frep Runge, also a graduate of 
Georgia Tech in textiles, is vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of the mill; 
and Huspert H. Rossins, another Geor- 
gia Tech graduate, is assistant superin- 
tendent. 


W. R. Connetrty, for many years 
connected with the plants of Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, S. C., has become su- 
perintendent of carding and spinning 
at the Spindale Mills, Inc., Spindale, 
N. C., where CHARLES H. REYNOLDs is 
now superintendent. 


J. H. Buregess has become superin- 
tendent of Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, 
Ga. He has been at the Richland plant 
of Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. Previ- 
ously he was night superintendent at 
Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co.; overseer of 
weaving at Woodside Cotton Mills, 
Simpsonville, S. C., and Kendall Co., 
Newberry, S. C. 


JOHN A, SKEDGELL has resigned as 
agent of the Cluett, Peabody & Co. mill 
at North Grosvenordale, Conn., former- 
ly owned and operated by the Gros- 
venordaie Co., and is retiring after 47 
years in the textile business. He start- 
ed his career with the Grosvenordale 
Company in 1902 as second hand in 
weaving, and was later superintendent 
of the mills, later serving for 15 years 
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as vice-president and general manager 
of the Reading (Pa.) Cotton Mill of 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. He re- 
turned to the Grosvenordale Co. in 1934 
as agent, succeeding the late JoHN F. 
REARDON. 


AUSTIN CocKER, formerly with An- 
droscoggin Milis, Lewiston, Maine, has 
become superintendent of the Concord 
Mills Corp., Manchester, N. H. He suc- 
ceeds JOSEPH ROBILLIARD, now superin- 
tendent of the Manchester plant of 
Malina Co. of N. J. 


LEONARD H. Mettos, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the National Spun Silk 
Co., South Coventry, Conn., has been 
assigned as textile inspector to New 
Bedford by the War Department, with 
headquarters at the Lambeth Rope 
Company in that city. 


PAUL CROCKER, vice-president, Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., has tak- 
en temporary leave of absence to enter 
the fiscal division of the Quartermas- 
ter department at Washington, in 
charge of cost analysis pertaining to all 
renegotiations for the textile industry. 


ALBERT J. OWLER, Since 1929 agent of 
the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 
Mass., has become vice-president and 
general manager of the Verney Bruns- 
wick Mills (formerly Cabot Mfg. Co.), 
Brunswick, Maine. 


JOHN L. LEDBETTER has been promot- 
ed to superintendent of carding and 
spinning of the Riverside division of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


FRED GRAICHEN, designer at Fulton 
Mills and a past president of the Na- 
tionai Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers, is now a captain in 
the Army, stationed at Camp Lee, Va. 


W. Crint Maparis has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Knit-Sox Ho- 
siery Mills, Hickory, N. C., succeeding 
the late WALTER SLAYTON. 


RALPH Epson is now personnel man- 
ager of Arlington Milis, Lawrence, 
Mass., succeeding RoBErRT SALTONSTALL, 
Jr., now a lieutenant in the Navy. 


A. W. Rocers, formerly with the Wa- 
tertown Woolen Mills, Somersworth, N. 
H., is now overseer of carding at the 
Lawrence Blanket cLo., Webster, Mass. 


WILLIAM Pitts has become overseer 
of spinning at the Catherine plant of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Obituary 


G. F. Roperts, for many years at 
Washington Mills Co., Fries, Va., and 
later with Avondale Mills and others 
southern textile plants, passed away 
in Winston-Salem, N. C., on January 
14, following a short illness. He was 
the father of Roscor O. Rosersrts, of 
Lineoin Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
Alabama. 


D. H. Mauney, 65, of Lincolnton, N. 
C., died in December. He had been gen- 
eral manager of Long Shoals (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills for 42 years, and was 
president of Mauney-Steel Company, of 
Providence, R. I, and the D. H. 
Mauney & Sons Mfg. Co., of Maiden, 
North Carolina. 


WALTER S. WILLIAMS, 71, chief chem- 
ist and purchasing agent for dyestuffs 
and chemicals , Mount Hope Finishing 
(‘o., North Dighton, Mass., died in De 
cember. He had been with the company 
for 25 years, and was graduated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1895. 


WiLL1AM H. GREENWOOD, 58, adver- 
tising manager of Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and super- 
intendent of erectors for the concern, 
died suddenly in December. 


GEORGE Wyner, 80, treasurer of 
Shawmut Woolen Mills, Stoughton, 
Mass., and a director of the Robinson 
Processing Co., died suddenly on Jan- 
vary 2. 


Davip GeEssNER, 83, founder and 
president of David Gessner Co., 
Worcester, Mass., died recently. His 


son, Davin GESSNER, JR., assistant 
treasurer, passed away in October. 


VAUGHN Nrxon, 863, president of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Miils, 
away in December following a brief ill- 
ness. 


EvuGENE C. HAMLETT, 68, superintend- 
ent of the Manville Mill of Manville- 
Jenckes Corp., Manville, R. I., died 
suddenly on December 31. 


Grorce Bower, founder and agent of 
the Bower Mill division of the Nashua 
Mfg. Co. of N. H., died suddenly in 
Lewiston in December. 


JAMES JOSEPH KEEGAN, for 50 years 
overseer of spinning at the former S. 
N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., died recently. 
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The Creel that Turns Itself Inside Out 


é NIQUE design of the Creel 
_/ on the Barber-Colman Super- 
Speed Warper is one of several 
reasons why change time between 
warps is reduced to a minimum. 
This creel is made with travers- 
able banks of cheese holders so that 
it can be loaded on the inside of 
the frame at the same time that a 
beam is being run from the cheeses 
on the outside. When the running 
beam is finished, the loaded banks 


are traversed to the outside and a 


new beam is starting to run within 
approximately 15 minutes after the 
previous beam was doffed. Fea- 
tures like this, which contribute to 
efficiency in obtaining high pro- 
duction, are important at any time 
—but especially so these days, 
when war goods are in urgent de- 
mand. Mills with Barber-Colman 
equipment are fortunately situ- 
ated to keep up with today’s high 
standards and demands on quality 


and volume requirements. 








For Example... 


The following production heures 
show results being obtained in a 
prominent mill running medium 
counts for two-ply twills used in 
uniforms and other similar mili- 
tary Cotton goods. 

Count 20s 
Ends on Beam 396 
Yards per Beam 20,000 


Net Wet. of Full Beam, 470 Ibs. 


Beams per Warper 


per 24-hour Day 28 











AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


i a | eB 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C., U.5. A. 
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SURFACE 


FOR ALL LEATHER, COTTON, HAIR, 
RUBBER AND BALATA BELTS 


PREVENTS SLIPPING « PRESERVES POWER BELTS 
PERMITS SLACK OPERATION 


FOR BEST RESULTS. FOLLOW DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY 








Copy Cling-Surface Belt Treatment has gone “‘all-out'' for the Victory 









Your N W drive. On every industrial front .. . with every branch of the armed 

° forces .. . Cling-Surface is conserving belts — and increasing deliv- 
ered power—as much as 40%! Cling-Surface gives a non-slip grip; 
permits slack belt operation. Belts last longer — bearings and shaft- 
ings are protected — production delays are reduced. Order 


Cling-Surface from your mill supply house. 
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Most-used textile patterns are carried in stock and 
less frequently used castings can be supplied quick- 
ly. Castings from the foundry or fully machined, 
as you prefer. 
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All types and kinds of gear for any use. Many in 
stock for immediate shipment and patterns for 
many others that can be cast quickly. Our gears 
have proved their performance under all sorts of 
conditions and their cost is low. 





LORA REARAG and REAM Lt i 
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West Point Foundry and Machine Company sup- 
plies complete loom beams, barrels or heads to 
any specification. They have proved themselves 
highly efficient, long lasting and economical. Let 
us quote. 
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Now that you’re making the most out 

of what you have, there are many ways the 

West Point Foundry and Machine Company 

can serve you, your superintendent and your mas- 

ter mechanics. We carry many needed repair parts 

in stock and can furnish practically any other tex- 

tile repair promptly. Send us a sample, descrip- 
tion or drawing of the item required. 





Frequently, replacements of broken parts can as- 
sure you better service. This compound, built 
throughout with spiral gearing eliminates back 
lash and provides quieter, smoother operation. 





Ball bearings are one of the surest ways to make 
your machinery outlast the duration. We can re- 
grind bearings or furnish new replacements. Send 
us your old races or worn complete bearings. 
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a Paper, too, is an expendable material in war- 


time. | 





Developments in i paper industry have been 
greatly accelerated by war demands, thereby 


increasing the need for more paper products. 


More and more, /paper is taking the place of 


many critical materials. 


At Sonoco we have gone forward ten years in 
the last two. The requirements of the vital 
Textile Industry which depends on Textile 
Paper Carriers, are better taken care of be- 


} 
; 


cause of this fact. 
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EVERY PAY DAY 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CLoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. SC. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











Imagination 


The word imagination, gentlemen, may never 
have meant much to you; that is, you probably have 
never given the word serious thought. 

Most people think of imagination as something su- 
perstitious, something like a silly notion, an infatua- 
tion or blind reasoning; that is because they have 
never given the word any study. 

The late Arthur Brisbane, Hearst’s newspaper edi- 
tor, and the highest-paid editor of his time, once wrote 
in his column that anything which could be imagined 
by the human brain would be possible of accomplish- 
ment, That is a pretty broad statement, but being 
made by such a prominent man should cause any man 
in any vocation of life to study imagination. Suppose 
we see what we can gain from such a study. To see if 
we can apply it to our vocation, to our lives. 

To begin such a study, suppose we refer to the dic- 
tionary. Are you using the system we showed you in 
the December issue of COTTON for studying your dic- 
tionary to improve your vocabulary? If so, this should 
prove to you beyond any doubt you may have had in 
your mind that it is vitally necessary for you to con- 
centrate on that system to improve your vocabulary. 

The dictionary defines the word “imagination” as, 
“the picturing power of the mind; the constructive or 
creative faculty;’’ and several other meanings. But be 
sure you get the significance of those two meanings. 

What is a foreman’s duty in a mill, outside of his 
routine work? Evidently a man who has a brain ca- 
pable of “picturing power”; a brain which can picture 
things before they happen—a brain which can see over 
the fence, so to speak, is a brain which will cause that 
man to be outstanding in his work. After the brain 
has formed a picture, then if it has the reasoning 
power and the tenacity and will power behind it to 
“create and construct’”—gentlemen, there is no limit 
to the possibilities of such a brain. 

Remember how we proved to you in a former ar- 
ticle that it is impossible to fill up a human brain— 
that the more you put into it, the greater its capacity 
is, the more it will hold? Also that age does not place 
a limit on a brain’s capacity. I only wish I had the 
space to relate the records of the thousands and thou- 


sands of men who have done their greatest work when 
past the age of 60 and even 70 years. Most of you-all 
are familiar with Starrett’s fine tools. L. S. Starrett 
was not only broke financially but was further handi- 
capped by complete deafness at 50 vears of age, still 
his imagination, his constructive, creative mind car- 
ried him forward to build the great Starrett machine 
shops and become a millionaire. 

Age puts no limit on the possibilities of the mind. 

That word imagination, gentlemen, seems to be 
much more important than the average man has given 
it credit for being. It is so important, its possession is 
such an asset to the success of any man In any bus!- 
ness, that I am sure you will agree that we should give 
it some intensive study. 

Mai.y years ago in the mill when we had to make 
our own sizings, our own soaps and belt cement and 
many other things, when only a few mills had humidi- 
fiers in the weaving with none in carding or spinning, 
when if it rained on Sunday it was impossible to start 
up the old stationary flat top cards on Monday morn- 
ing until we had time to go over and reset all of them 
—well, I wrote an article for a textile magazine and 
stuck my neck out by making quite a few predictions. 
I was dreaming—my imagination was functioning. 

One prediction was that some day a mill would be 
built with no windows to open, and humidity and tem- 
perature would be controlled from the inside. Boy, did 
I get a razzing! Another prediction was that future 
picker room machinery would beat the cotton 75 per 
cent less—remember we had 3-process pickers in those 
days. And still another prediction was that we would 
have half the fly frame processes. 

All sounded foolish, of course, in fact, just as fool- 
ish as saying a few years ago that a weaver would 
some day run 80 looms on 80x80 or 10C looms on 
gauze. Yes, just as foolish as predicting today that we 
will soon discard the expensive baling of cotton and 
expensive method of handling it at the mill because it 
is baled—that boxcars two or three times as long as at 
present will have cotton blown into them by air draft 
and unloaded in the same way, that cotton will not be 
planted in rows which necessitates costly cultivation 
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and gathering by hard labor, but will be sown broad- 
cast like grain—whoa! Guess we had better stop this 
imagining business and get back to see how you can 
use it In your work. 

But, just as an illustration of the opportunities 
that are waiting for some man to develop them, look 
at your automobile engine. For every dollar you put in 
your gas tank you get less than 25 cents converted into 
actual B.T.U. Take electric lighting and electric power. 
For 100 pounds of coal put into the boiler, boiler to 
turbine, turbine to generator, generator to bus bars 
and by wire to the light, you get less than 10 pounds 
of coal converted into actual light, What wonderful op- 
portunities for the mechanical engineer and electrical 
engineer, you say, but do you realize there are just 
as wonderful opportunities in textiles? 

After looking up the word in the dictionary, sup- 
pose we seek further information by going to a the- 
saurus. (To those of you who are using the dictionary 
system we gave you, I will be glad to explain the use 
of a thesaurus upon request. 

A thesaurus is a treasure house of words and 
phrases. It takes an idea, instead of a word like a 
dictionary does, and lists a wide selection of words 
and phrases by which that idea can be most fitly and 
aptly expressed. Oftentimes you catch yourself using 
the same word twice in a sentence or repeating that 
word too often—a thesaurus will give you other words 
to use. First, the thesaurus lists imagination under 
the general heading of Intellect, and then sub-divides 
it into “Communication of Ideas” and “Formation of 
Ideas”, and let me add, gentlemen, that all progress 
is the direct result of ideas. Ideas run the world in 
business, in invention, in politics, in everything. 

Then under “Communication of Ideas’”’ it lists as 
nouns: Expression, Implication. As verbs, Imply, Sig- 
nify, Convey. Then under the classification of Drama 
it lists such words as: Scene, Performance, Movies, 
Playwriter, etc. All these, gentlemen, come under the 
word Imagination. 

And under “Formation of Ideas” it lists as nouns: 
Intellectual Faculties, Reasoning, Intuition. (A wom- 
an does not necessarily have all the intuition. You can 
have intuition about how to get more production, how 
to reduce cost per pound, how to get more co-opera- 
tion out of employees, how to win the confidence of 
employees, how to prevent grievances. ) 

An additional listing is: Judgment, Genius, Sub- 
consciousness, and the very important ‘‘Experiment”’. 

If you don’t try things, fellows, you will never get 
anywhere, It is comparatively easy for any of us to 
imagine a better way or an improvement on a machine 
or a process or a method of management, but after 


that idea is born we must follow it up. We must give. 


the idea mature thought, we must discuss it with our 
superiors and then we must act. 

Can you see from all of the explanations I have 
given of the word Imagination how important it is for 
every foreman, every business man, to go into this 
subject as deeply as possible and make practical use 
of our imaginations? 

We are of course mostly interested in the practical 
application of imagination to our jobs. Therefore, we 
must realize the fact that nothing has ever been ac- 
complished, no progress has ever been made, no im- 
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provement on a process in textile manufacturing, nor 
any improvement on a textile machine, without first 
having been imagined or dreamed by a human being. 

With everything regulated by law—that is, the 
wages we must pay, the hours we are allowed to run, 
the number of machines an operative is permitted to 
attend, the price we must pay for cotton and the price 
we receive for goods—it would look as though there is 
not much chance for a foreman or superintendent to 
use his brains or his imagination. But mark my words, 
gentlemen, when I say we are just getting a good start 
in textile manufacturing, and before you know it, some 
guy’s imagination is going to “bust out” with an idea 
that will cause you to say, “Why in heck didn’t I 
think of that?” 

Have you read Pilgrim’s Progress? Well the.man, 
Bunyan, who wrote it, was in about the same fix that 
we foremen and superintendents seem to be in today, 
as mentioned above, about all the laws and other re- 
strictions we are working under. Bunyan seemed so 
badly at a loss to overcome his difficulties, and being in 
prison, too (that’s a little worse predicament than we 
are in) that he said with a sigh ‘“‘What shall I do?”’ 

Yes, that is what many of us are saying today, 
when we think of the multitude of barriers which seem 
to confront us on every side. 

However, Bunyan had a faculty I am trying to 
show you we can and must acquire and cultivate to 
the highest degree. He had imagination. He had “the 
picturing power or mind”. He had that “creative fac- 
ulty” which a thesaurus describes as a part of imagi- 
nation. 

It was Bunyan’s similitudes, born in his imagina- 
tive mind while in prison, which brought him undy- 
ing fame and it is those similitudes which were given 
to the world more than 300 years ago that show you 
and me that we need not be stopped in our efforts to 
overcome all the barriers of laws, unions and all the 
other handicaps which face us, in our efforts to forge 
ahead—to find ways to obtain more co-operation from 
employees—to find ways to avoid grievances—to find 
ways to increase the efficiency per operative and per 
machine—to find ways to get more pounds for less dol- 
lars. 

My impression from reading Pilgrim’s Progress 
was that Bunyan, although he lived 300 years ago, 
would, if living today, make an outstanding textile 
mill manager because he had imagination to the n’th 
degree. 

He used the unique method of personalizing the 
characteristics, positions, etc., as he came in contact 
with them. For example, when he was trying to for- 
mulate a new idea he met Mr. Obstinate and Mr. Pes- 
simist, Then he would meet Mr. Evangelist, who would 
give him courage to keep on trying. 

Again he came to the hill Difficulty, but at the bot- 
tom of the hill he found a spring where he refreshed 
himself and began to climb. 

Probably if we should continue giving you illustra- 
tions of Bunyan’s imagination you might draw the 
erroneous impression that he was the only man whose 
imagination made him famous. As a matter of fact, 
biographies and autobiographies of all great men show 
that these men’s imagination, their constructive and 
creative faculties, were the basis of all their success. 
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ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX 


CORK COTS 





One that WON’T STRETCH? 
Accotex Aprons are reinforced with a 
sturdy interliner . 
of efficiency due to stretching during 
operation. 

One that is SEAMLESS? Accotex 
Aprons have no troublesome seams to 
break open and shorten life. 


One that is UNIFORM? All Acco- 
tex Aprons are identical in composi- 
tion, and the dimensions of every size 
are accurate. Thus, barring unusual 
mill accidents, each apron will give 
consistently good service for the same 
length of time. 


One that is CLEAN RUNNING? 
Accotex Aprons give you cleaner run- 
ning work, reduce waste to a mini- 
mum... because they don’t scuff or 
crack during operation. 

One that REDUCES LAPPING? 
Accotex Aprons are not affected by 
changes in temperature or humidity. 
Hence they perform with a minimum 


. assuring no loss 
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of lapping under all mill conditions. 
One that has GOOD FRICTION? 


The good gripping action of Accotex 
Aprons keeps slippage at a minimum. 
Thus you get maximum production 
of high quality yarn. 

Yes, Armstrong's Accotex Aprons 
meet every requirement for efficient 
service. That's because they were per- 
fected through years of research, test- 
ing, and field checking. These aprons 
are made of a nonoxidizing, highly 
oil-resistant compound developed spe- 
cifically for textile use. Accotex Aprons 
are spinning better yarn giving 
mill operators a convincing demon- 
stration of Accotex superiority over 
old-type aprons. 

You can get prompt delivery of 
Accotex Aprons. See your Armstrong 


representative right away for full 
details. Or write Armstrong Cork 


Company, Textile Products 
Section, 3602 Arch Street, 





Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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If, however, any of you wish to follow Bunyan fur- 
ther we may be able to get a copy of a series of ar- 
ticles OLD-TIMER prepared three or four years ago in 
which he made.an effort to apply Bunyan’s philosophy 
to overseers and superintendents in textile milis. 

Practically all human beings are possessed with 
the faculty.of imagination. In fact, imagination was 
one of the first functions of your mind when as a child 
your mind developed to the thinking stage. Probably 
you can remember pushing a row of blocks on the floor 
while your imagination pictured in your mind that 
these blocks were a train and you were the engineer 
or the conductor and you could distinctly hear the 
whistle as it blew. You could also see the passengers 
sitting in the coaches. 

Well do I remember finding a wagon whip in the 
road in front of our house one day. It so happened that 
two 4-mule teams passed our house every day hauling 
great loads of materials from mill to railroad termi- 
nal. After finding the wagon whip I would sit for hours 
atop a large pile of lumber near the barn and drive my 
4-mule team, cracking the whip and calling each mule 
by name. 

Yes, I know many incidents‘of your boyhood life 
are now running through your minds as you read these 
simple illustrations. Also, you can recall many other 
examples of your imagination as a few more years 
were added to your life and you dreamed dreams of 
what you would do when you turned 21. You saw your- 
self brilliantly successful at the top of your chosen 
profession, rich, happily married with a fine home and 
children. 

But with most of us, something happened—all of 
those dreams did not materialize—we ran into ob- 
stacles that were too difficult for us to surmount, ob- 
stacles which we‘were not prepared to surmount. And 
right there, gentlemen, is the word we have led up to 
in such a round-about way. We have purposely carried 
you back to your childhood days to get you to real- 
ize that you do have imagination and that the one and 
only reason most of your dreams have not materialized 
is on account of that one word “Prepared”. You have 
not prepared yourself to follow up your imagination. 
Surely now you cannot doubt the wisdom of the efforts 
we have been making not only to tell you but to prove 
to you by actual facts that you should start now and 
work like heck to profit by the methods we have given 
you to systematize your personal work, to systematize 
yourself, to improve your vocabulary by using a sys- 
tem that is so simple any man who can read and write 
can follow it, to improve your personality by another 
system based on the natural laws of human nature 
which proved to you a man may acquire a good per- 
sonality, that he does not have to be born with a good 
personality—to acquire the ability of being a good 
manager of people—that a man does not have to be 
born a good manager. 

We have shown you how you can acquire the abili- 
ty to become a sutcessful manager of people. And re- 
member, gentlemen, we only ask for a small part of 
your spare time, two nights a week locked in a room 
to vourself where if you will follow the systems we 
have given you, you will acquire those qualifications 
which are the foundation of the success of men in all 
vocations of life. Isn’t that a small price to pay? Have 
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you the determination, the will power to do it? 

Suppose we continue with more reasoning and in- 
struction in our efforts to make it as easy as possible 
for you. You will agree we believe that so far we have 
not even suggested anything complicated or hard for 
you to do, in the articles on system, vocabulary and 
personality. Long ago we have learned that it is ten 
times harder to get a man to do something for him- 
self than any other task you can lay out for him. 

A man will rush to.an automobile mechanic when 
he has a little squeak or. knock in his automobile en- 
gine, but he will allow a-bad tooth to poison his whole 
system and impair his health. before going to the 
dentist. He will even go for days with a corn on his 
toe hurting him when he could fix it in five minutes by 
filing it off with a sandpaper board. (To cut a corn is 
the worst thing you can do.) Dr:* Young, a noted phy- 
sician of Johns Hopkins, said to me, “If people would 
go to the doctor when they know they should, half of 
the hospitals would close for lack of patients.” 

It is simply one of the freaks of human nature. 
gentlemen, that the most difficult problem in the world 
is to get a human being to do things for himself which 
his own judgment tells him he should do. Therefore, 
no one can realize more than OLD-TIMER does what he 
is up against when trying to get you to use the simple 
systems we have given you to systematize, to improve 
your vocabulary, to acquire personality which will 
bring you the highest dividends of any investment you 
ever made—not an investment of dollars but an in- 
vestment of a small portion of your spare time, How- 
ever, in the face of such an uphill proposition, we are 
encouraged to continue our efforts if we can get only 


one out of ten men to fall in line and profit by our 
efforts. 

Therefore, we are resolved to carry on, and here 
feos: 


If you will read all the biographies of business men 
that you can get hold of and make notes of their mis- 
takes, it will be a good defense against your making 
mistakes. Here again is the same reasoning we pointed 
out to you about reading all the court rulings you can 
find on arbitrations and grievances—if you put a mass 
of such information into your sub-conscious mind, 
some day some of it will come out when you are con- 
fronted with similar problems. 

American history is so full of the success of men 
who started from scratch, so to speak, men who have 
no money for education—not even what we would con- 
sider a decent living—men who never went to college 
—men who had no family background—but who had 
imagination and had the bull-dog tenacity to back up 
that imagination. Well, we have only to read of their 
hardships, how they struggled under the most adverse 
handicaps such as in some cases physical deformities 
or other handicaps which would seem to be sufficient 
to prevent any man from rising to the top of any pro- 
fession—I say, we have only to read such biographies 
to realize such accomplishments are a challenve to you 
and me. 

In this free country, nothing can hold a man down 
who has the vision, the imagination and the guts to 
apply himself to the task. 


(Continued on page 138.) 
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| ROLLED 
] FIBRE TOP 


Made by roll- 
- ing fibre over 
itself 2% 


times. 














DIAMOND Vulcanized 
FIBRE ROVING CANS 


They Founded the Prestige of 
Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware 


Diamond Fibre Seamless Roving Cans enjoy very wide use. Scores of mills 
have found them uniformly satisfactory—here are some reasons why: 


1. Scientifically designed to eliminate top 


sway. 


2. Heavy metal bottoms, permanently held in 


place by rust-resistant plated metal ring. 


3. Three types of top rims—all guarantee 
smooth entrance and exit of material. 


4. Inside finished with 


shellac, then sanded 
smooth, then water-resistant lacquered. Will not 
readily crack, chip or soften. 


9. Outside of can is painted, then water-resist- 
ant varnished. 


6. Tough Diamond Fibre insures long life. 


Standard size seamless cans, 36 in. high, 10, 12 and 14- 
in. diameters, are carried in stock. Send for catalog 


HW-9, for descriptions and illustrations of all types of 
Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. 





4<—FIBRE BODY 
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CORRECTLY DESIGNED 


m ACCURATELY BUILT 





- Sovthern Worehouse Spertonburg, S$. C. 





& Sales Office: C. t. Simmons, Mgr. 
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METAL TOP 


Rim is 16-gauge 
cold rolled steel, 
rust-resistant 
plated. Riveted 
to fibre with 
smooth - headed 
rivets. 





DETAIL OF TOP CONSTRUCTION 


METAL TOP 


He RIVET 
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WIRE RING 
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TURNED 
FIBRE TOP 


Turned over 

eavy metal 
reinforcing 
wire. 


DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
Boxes 


« Baurels + Trucks + Cans + Baskets 
ONTINENTAL - 
FIBRE COMPANY 
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NEWARK, DELAWARE BRIDGEPORT, PA. VALPARAISO, IND. TORONTO, CAN. 
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SPINNING TAPE 











Streamlined 
for Power Saving! 











The War Program of the United States demands from the 
textile industry of the country no small measure of co- 
operation. 


In order to obtain the best results possible the mill men have 
turned almost 100% to the use of those textile products 
which are known to be the best obtainable. 


Our records show that approximately 75% of the cotton 
spinning spindles of the country are now equipped with the 


ORIGINAL CUTLER PATENTED POWER-SAVING 
SPINNING TAPE. 


The savings realized by the use of CUTLER TAPE speak 
for themselves and, in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
they might well be interpreted as saying: 


“Millions for Defense but Not One Cent 
for Inferior Spinning Tapes!” 


ROGER W. CUTLER 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Southern Representative: 


M. BRADFORD HODGES 
P.O. BOX 752 ATLANTA, GA. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Training Help 


This was not written to explain how to do it, 
but rather to make management realize 
that they must get busy or get left ss 


EDITOR COTTON: 

These notes are, generally speaking, for the tex- 
tile industry, as many other trades have either plant 
schools or other accurate sources of instruction for 
the new employee. Some of the most progressive 
textile plants have done a great deal of this work 
but in the vast majority of plants, the only rule is: 
learn what one can from any available means. 

What class is your plant in? 

How much time in actual hours is spent in your 
plant teaching the learners or newcomers the way 
you want the particular job they are hired for done? 

Do you or any responsible person in your or- 
ganization know the proper steps, best method of 
procedure, or best set of motions, to do a job in the 
least possible time and with the least expenditure 
of effort for the worker? 

What methods do you use in training or educat- 
ing your employees? Also, what results are you get- 
ting? 

These, and like questions, should have the care- 
ful thought of every plant manager. 

For many years, the writer has seen “green, but 
willing to learn” employees brought into a plant and 
turned over to some old hand to train. The only 
recommendation as a teacher the old hand had, was 
his several years service at that plant. 

Good labor is becoming a more valuable com- 
modity every day and very little is to be had even 
at the high wages offered, yet in most cases it re- 
ceives little more training or plant education than 
it did when plenty of help was available at 20 cents 
an hour. 

The hourly cost of labor has greatly advanced 
but very little has been done to increase the skill 
of the worker by scientific methods. Green opera- 
tives are just as willing to learn the best way to do 
a job, as to learn some inferior method. 

If you, a plant manager, have a son, you are 
eager to spend several thousand dollars to give him 
a training for his future work. How much money 
per operative is spent on people who are working 
under your management, and making your job and 
the dividends for your stockholders? 

More and more, as the shortage of help becomes 
acute, the attention of management should be turned 
to getting the most out of the available labor with- 


Readers interested in this subject of training help are referred 
particularly to two recent articles in CoTToN by Allen Jones, 
vyeneral superintendent of the Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga 
The first, ‘“‘Training Supervisors’, was on page 67 of the August 
1942 issue, followed by ‘Training Mill Workers’’, page 61 of the 
September 1942 issue.——-TuHE EDITOR. 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 
* 


out increasing the work load. In order to get the 
most out of anything, that thing must first be thor- 
oughly understood in detail. In each plant there 
should be some one whose duty is to analyze each 
job by detailed operations and motions. Thus, if 
there are several operators doing the same work, 
several different methods or sets of motions may be 
found for the same job. Such variations should be 
noted and then the best possible set of operations 
written up for each job and later taught to the 
operatives. 

Teachers are as difficult to find among workers 
as in any other group. A teacher to be selected from 
the workers will be one with above average intelli- 
gence, and generally one who makes above average 
pay, also one who is blessed with an open mind. 

First the teacher must carefully learn the se 
quence of operations and actually take off produc- 
tion by that method until satisfied that the new idea 
is O. K. A bonus in pay while teaching is a good 
incentive and pays good dividends. Of course there 
must be a teacher in each department or one capable 
of operating in several departments. 

Having all jobs analyzed and written up and the 
sequence of operations learned by the teachers, it 
is now time to start educating the older help. 

Here you may be up against it because some of 
the workers will tell you that they are “too old to 
learn new ways”. Others just won’t change. Both 
of these classes may be giving you a good day’s 
production and it may be unwise to force the issue 
at this critical time. The only hope left is that 
they may see the improvement in other workers 
using the new method and make a voluntary change 
over. 

Another class of help will try anything once but 
are liable to slip back into old methods unless 
watched and encouraged until they see an actual 
gain in the pay check. 

While new methods are being taught to old help, 
it will be necessary to guarantee them an average 
wage. 

All new help entering a department should be 
turned over to the instructor, and to no one else, 
after having an interview with the one in charge 
of the room. 

It should be explained that there is one best 
way to do a job, that the job has been studied, the 
best way found. They are to be taught the best 
way under competent teachers and will not be put 
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on piece work until they can show by using the 
proper methods, their ability to handle the job. 

There will of course be some failures, some who 
cannot seem to learn, but, in general, it has been 
found that new workers appreciate this help and 
interest and become better company boosters. 

In one particular case, in the jute industry, a 
shortage of spinners was overcome by this method of 
teaching with six months teaching. Under the regular 
method, the following steps were necessary to become 
a full-fledged spinner: One to two years doffing, anoth- 
er period of equal length as a piecer, and then a year or 
more as a single side spinner, a total of at least 
four years. 

Recently a trainee on a roving fine frame said, 
“I’ve worked for three different fine frame hands 
and each one has a different way of doffing.’” 

Are we getting or planning to get the best pos- 
sible use from our workers when they can make a 
statement like that? 

When this method of training employees is 
worked out and tried, its full value to each plant 
adopting it will be realized. 

Think it over! What will you gain for your plant? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7398 
——_—--— - -Q@—  -—- 


Standard Single 
Strand Break 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will endeavor to discuss the question of “‘Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7410”, who asked, on page 103 of the 
January issue of COTTON, how to calculate the single 
end break on combed yarn, He said he understands 
skein breaks but wants to get the single end break. 

Speaking of standards, of the kind he has in mind, 
we are perhaps inclined to think of standards as be- 
ing universally accepted; putting it a little different- 
ly, what we may call standards locally—in one mill— 
for certain products—may not suit the next mill, or 
may not be accepted as standards by the government, 
for instance. 

So I will simply take up the information this con- 
tributor has given: What single yarn strength can we 
expect from 30s to 60s combed yarn made of 1 3/16- 
inch Middling cotton? I would have been able to an- 
swer it more specifically if he had stated whether he 
desired the 10-inch or 12-inch single breaks. By all 
means, the amount of comber waste percentage should 
have been given; since for every 7 per cent of comber 





waste extracted the average length of staple increases 


approximately 1/32-inch, there will be so much more 
frictional force to help boost the desired strength at 
higher extraction. 

But we will try to give your correspondent an an- 
swer of general value in regard to 120-yard skein 
strength against single yarn strength; he may safely 
divide his skein strength by 107 and get a close ap- 
proximation of what a single break average will bring 
forth. 

In the following table are listed several yarn counts 
and their actual lea (skein) strengths; yarn made of 
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1 3/16-inch Middling, 12 per cent comber waste, 3.5 
multiple. Alongside I have put down the approximate 
of what is to be expected in single yarn strength and 
also a calculated value of approximate single yarn 
strength. I will not call them standards, but figures 
for guidance. 








__ Single Yarn Break in Lbs. _ 
| | 
| | Actual Skein | St. Mult. 
Break Single Yarn 
Yarn | Actual Skein Pet —_ <¥ 
Counts | Break in Lbs. 
| 107 
js —— — a a eae ta 
27.2 84 .78 | .0190 
28.0 ol | .76 01895 
31.4 72 67 | .0193 
35.0 62 58 01875 
38.9 54 50 01915 
Average .0190 











The “strength multiple” for single yarns was cal- 
culated by using the following formula: 


Actual Skein Strength in L.bs. 
Multiple gc me IR mn 
4000 f 4000 W 
107 X (.8 X ———a/1+—+41) X 1% X (1+—) 
Ots. V Cts. 225 
Wherein Cts —= yarn size and W = per cent comber 


waste extracted (12 per cent in this case); 1 3/16- 
inch staple. 

Having found the average strength multiple to be 
.0190, it wiil be easy to find any related strength by 
re-applying the formula as follows: 





Break Strength of Single 

Yarn lys” at 12% Waste f 

4000 ~~ 4000 12 
S919 XK C3 NM en qf 1t+— +1) X 14% X (1 + —) 

Cts. \ Cts. 225 


Or, if skein breakage strength is wanted, substitute 
2.03 for .019 in the formula. The new calculated 
strength table for skein breaks and single yarn breaks 
of yarns made of 1 3/16-inch Middling, 12 per cent 
comber waste, spun at 3.5 times the square root of 
the count, is given below: 














Counts | Skein Single Yarn 
Strength Strength 
30 | 74 | 70 
35 62 .59 
40 | 53 | 50 
45 46 A3 
50 4] | 38 
55 36 ) 33 
60 | 32 30 











A certain strength increase may be expected at 
higher twist multiples, The 60s should have a higher 
multiple anyway. 

More information about the formula mentioned 
herein can be found in the article, “Theory of Yarn 
Skein Strength”, on page 53 of the November 1940 
issue of COTTON. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7411 
-—— 

Don’t forget that this department belongs to you 
readers of “Cotton”, and we welcome any contribu- 
tions from any of you: questions, answers or just 
general discussions of mill problems. 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 


Wool Combed on Commission—Worsted Yarns, 
Men’s and Women’s Wear Worsted Fabrics, 
Uniform Fabrics 


French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns, Rabbit 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other Blend Yarns 





| MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


@ 
ibove illustration shows machine equipped foi : 
Varimum Range of 1 to 50 lbs. At lower left is : NONQUITT MILLS 
ial carriage for Minimum Range of 0 to 1 lb : 
Cotton, Spun Rayon, Merino Blends 


At TALLASSEE, and other | Yarns and Fabrics 
busy mills, you find | NASHAWENA MILLS 


“SCOTT TESTERS Fine Grey Goods in all Types and Weaves 


speeding War Production | CALHOUN MILLS 


A feature of the new Tallassee Mills Cotton Print Cloths, One of the Finest Makes 





laboratory is the Scott IP-4 Serigraph. 
This exclusive Incline-plane machine =: 


a 
tests yarn, fabric, cord, or single hair MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


f ile- h h teresis. = , aie 
or tensile-strength, stretch, hystere : Manufacturing Division 


WOOLEN MILLS 
Woolen Fabrics and Mixtures for Men’s Wear, 
0-50 Ibs. Automatically produces : Dress Goods, Overcoatings 
graphic records of elongation, recov-_ : RAYON and SILK MILLS 
ery, permanent loss and ultimate ten- Rayon and Silk Fabrics 
sile strength, showing the entire action | 
of the material during the test. RE- 


. 
QUEST "Bulletin IP-a" || GLEN RAVEN COTTON MILLS 
Carded Cotton and Blended Yarns 
U EN RY | S k () TT [ () ‘ Spun Rayon Blended Fancy Fabrics 
60 | 


PS providence, || GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS 


A distinctive feature is its ability to : 
both apply and relieve the load at a_ =: 
precisely controlled rate. Capacities: = 








St. R. 1. 








Combination Yarn Fabrics 











*Registered Trademark 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


JOHN KLINCK x Selling figents * 


154 Forest Ave. Augusta, Ga. NEW YORK: General Offices — 261 Fifth Avenue 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Grey Goods Division —40 Worth Street 
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Caleulating Card 
ftoom EKificienecy 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I note on page 
COTTON that “‘CONTRIBUTOR NO 


issue of 
0. 7387” would like some 
information as to how machine efficiency is calculated 


110 of the November 


in the card room, say on roving frames. 

I would like to offer a formula that I use to advan- 
tage in calculating the percentage of efficiency ob- 
tained on roving frames: 


840 X 36X weight of cotton on bobbin 
qeneeamnssihequnsensemesenese _ ——— = Constant 
r.p.m. of spindles s 
Constant X T.P.I. X Hank Roving = Minutes per set 
Minute 8 3 in 40 hours 
—- ——_— Sets per 40 hours 
Minutes per set + time to doff in minutes 
Sets per week X weight of cotton on bobbin 
in pounds : 
Lbs. per Sp. per Wk 
Lbs. per Sp. X 95% Spindles . 
; en ———— Hanks required 
Lbs. per Hank (Spindles — Hank Roving) 


Hanks re quire d 
% efficiency 


Hanks @ 100% 





It is important in finding out the efficiency of 
frames that time studies be carried out periodically. 
From these studies data can be accumulated which is 
necessary to set up the proper standards of efficiency. 

One should know from study the way the work is 
running to establish an ends down per thousand spin- 
dles per hour or ends down per doff. It is also well 
to establish the time it takes an average operative to 
piece up an end. He should know the average time it 
takes to doff a frame and to mark the roving, if it is 
marked. There is, of course, other basic information 
that he must have, such as speeds, weight of cotton 
on the bobbin, number of spindles per operative, diam- 
eter of front roll, etc. He must also know from studies 
the time the frame will be down for cleaning or oil- 
ing and possible interference due to the lay-out of 
the job. 

A typical set-up on a four-frame job would run 
something like this: 

(cir. of front roll) x 151 r.p.m.= nee. 63 in. per min. 


.63 = 36 (inches per yard) 4.82 yards per min. 
60 (hank roving) X 840 (yds. per hank)= 0184 00 yards per Ib. 


534 
33 


3 
= 
we 


2184 X .90 (lbs. per bobbin) 1965.60 yards per bob. 
1965.60 + 840 (yds. per hank) = 2.34 hanks per doff. 
1965.60 =~ 14.82 (yds. per min.) = 132.63 mins. doff runs @ 100% 


132.63 minutes frame runs per doff @ 100% 
10.00 minutes to doff one frame (avg. time tender and helper) 
1.20 minutes to mark roving on one frame 
7.14 minutes to piece up ends on one frame 
(10.82—ends down per doff xX 
to piece up 1 end) 


66 min.—time 


150.97 minutes for complete doff 
9600 frame minutes X 91% = 8736 frame min. running time 
(9% stoppage includes rest, interfer- 
ence and oiling-cleaning time) 
8736 = 150.97 (min. per doff) = 57.86 doffs on 4 frames 40 hrs 
57.86 XK 2.34 (hanks per doff) — 135.39 hanks on 4 frames 40 hrs 
135.39 = 169.40 (hanks 4 frames 40 


hours 100%)= 79.92% efficiency. 


From the foregoing figures a formula can be 
worked out to enable one to set up standard and actual 
efficiency. 

Min. per Week 


—— 


‘Min. per Doff @ 100% 





< Hanks per Doff = Hanks @ 100% 
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Hanks 
— = Lbs. per Sp. @ 100% 
Hank Rovi ing 
Hianks (actual) 
= ©> efficiency 
Hanks @ 100% 
Lbs. per Sp. 100% XK %®% Efficiency Actual Lbs. per Sp. 


A form used to enable one to check quickly the ef- 
ficiency of the various roving frame jobs can be set 
up, too, looking at the matter solely from the efficiency 
angle, This form can contain the type of frame, spin- 
dies, stock, number of frames involved, r.p.m. front 
roll, standard efficiency. Then, in three separate col- 
umns are listed the first, second and third shift effi- 
ciency. In other words, set up your standard efficiency 
from careful and accurate knowledge of all the things 
that go into the running of a job. After you know 
what the job should be able to do with regard to hanks 
per frame per week, set this figure up as your stand- 
ard. The hanks actually made divided by standard 
hanks will give the percentage of efficiency. 

This report can be set up and readily checked 
either by the operative, second hand or overseer. It 
points out in a quick, efficient manner how the vari- 
ous frames are doing with regard to efficiency. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7407 
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Spinning Ring Life 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The discussion by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7399” on 
page 103 of January COTTON, on the life of spinning 
rings and the possible effect of traveling overhead 
cleaners on the ring life is especially interesting to 
me, a former textile engineer with particular interest 
in spinning now in the army. 

The question of overhead cleaners having an ef- 
fect on the life of spinning rings is one that I have 
heard discussed, but not a great deal. I do not believe 
anyone at present is in a position to do anything more 
than guess at the answer. Personally I have never been 
able to establish any good reason why the overhead 
cleaners should shorten the ring life. You hear the ar- 
gument that the cleaners blow moisture and dust, etc., 
onto the rings. This may be so, but still no one has 
proved it. And as far as I can tell, mills with cleaners 
get as good ring life as those without them. It can be 
argued that mills with cleaners usually are more mod- 
ern and therefore their machinery is in better gen- 
eral condition which tends to give greater ring life. 

Some points affecting ring life are: Speeds, trav- 
eler size, condition of spindles and bobbins, ring rails 
and holders, lifter rods, etc. 

The most important factors, in my mind, are the 
shape of the traveler and whether or not the rings 
were properly started. 

In regard to the shape of the traveler, I think that 
is the most important single thing in ring life as well 
as in traveler life and good running work as applied 
to spinning. Many mill men have asked me to recom- 
mend a traveler (make) and I invariably recommend 
a shape and tell them to get it wherever they can. Put 
differently: a poor metal properly formed is much 
better than better metal poorly formed. 
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The PERMANENT 
Answer to Your 


Caster Problems! 





DARNELL 


Precision-made Darnell 


Casters with the DOUBLE 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL 


assure a long life of effi- 
cient, economical service 


A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 


Write for new FREE MANUAL 








DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST: NEW YORK,N.Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Check Strap Leather 


...4 hrough Research 


PENN-TAN Check Strap Leather was in 
existence long before it was placed on 
the market under the trade name PENN- 
TAN. Many months were spent in research to 
develop a special tannage and currying process 
that would give PENN-TAN the toughness and 
wearing qualities required in check strap service. 
Not until we were sure that it was ‘right’ was 
PENN-TAN introduced to the industry. 


Since PENN-TAN was put on the market several 
years ago, our research has never stopped. 
Through continuous experimentation, many im- 
provements have been perfected and applied to 
our production. Each year PENN-TAN is a better 
leather. 


The 1943 PENN-TAN is the best we have ever made. 
We suggest that you test it on your next order for 
check straps. If your regular supplier cannot fur- 
nish PENN-TAN, we will be glad to tell you where 
it can be obtained. 





Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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While on the subject of travelers I will say that | 
know of no man capable of saying what traveler should 
be run on rings—that is a thing that must be deter- 
mined by experiment. And I believe experimenting on 
travelers and rings will pay greater dividends for the 
little effort required than almost anything else in the 
mill, 

On starting new rings a serious condition is some- 
times allowed to develop. This is sticking to the ring 
of the metal that wears off the travelers. Sometimes 
this looks like a plating of the metal with a black or 
dark substance, and again it is a gritty substance 
that can be felt with the fingers. The remedy is to wipe 
the rings thoroughly, paying particular attention to 
the under side of the flange inside the ring where the 
traveler bears. Usually it will require two or three 
cleanings to cure this trouble completely. This diffi- 
culty can be avoided in many cases by wiping the rings 
well after installing and before starting up. Ring life 
is greatly reduced by prolonged running in the condi- 
tion described, with the abrasive on. 

One thing further that would be good for spinners 
to remember in connection with ring life: Long life of 
a well running traveler indicates long ring life. Many 
mill men say they are afraid to use travelers of cer- 
tain circles, certain shapes, etc., because the life of the 
ring will be reduced. The answer is—if travelers last 
a long time, so will the rings. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7401 
An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 130.) 

But, gentlemen, if you knew all there is to know 
about flying, you still would never be an aviator unless 
you took hold and handled a plane. A cannon is use- 
less to the man who does not know how to handle it. 

By the same token, your imagination will still get 
no more results for you than it did when you were a 
child pushing a block you called a train, if you do not 
acquire the knowledge, acquire the personality, neces- 
sary to reach that goal of your imagination. Your 
imagination, when you were a child, might be termed 
static; while now it is dynamic—that is, it is capable 
of being dynamic if you will put the current behind 
that dynamo. Turning a dream into a reality is man’s 
greatest contribution to progress. 

Douglas Stewart, a very learned man, once wrote 
the following about imagination: “The faculty of 
imagination is the great spring from which human ac- 
tivity flows and is the principal source of human im- 
provement. It presents to the mind scenes and charac- 
ters more perfect than those with which we are ac- 
quainted.”’ That is, we see things in our imagination 
which we do not see in actual life. | 

It prevents us from ever becoming completely sat- 
isfied with our present condition or with our past at- 
tainments. It engages us continually in the pursuit of 
some untried plan or method to improve ourselves or 
improve present conditions, 

If human beings did not have imagination all prog- 
ress of many individuals would stop and that would 
mean those individuals would be going backward as 
others who did have imagination forged ahead. 

Creative imagination pictures in your mind an im- 
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proved method of operating certain machines or the 
way operatives can do certain work with less effort 
and thereby increase efficiency. This brings that vision, 
brings that picture to life, so to speak, because you 
faintly believe in it—you kind of halfway believe it 
is possible to do that thing—continued concentration 
will strengthen that belief, that confidence in your 
idea. When you get to that stage, you should begin to 
get all the information you possibly can concerning 
the idea. Has anyone tried it before, and if so, why 
did they not succeed? If you can find out why the other 
fellow failed that will strengthen your chances of find- 
ing a way around his failure. 

Now, you are beginning to build up knowledge 
concerning the idea, and if you persist, your enthu- 
siasm will grow and you will finally find out if the 
idea is practical or not. If your research work contin- 
ues to strengthen your judgment in the feasibility of 
the idea you will soon find out whether it is safe to 
begin experimenting or not. From that stage on, you 
are either successful in the finding of a new process 
or a new method, a new machine, or you give it up for 
lack of the will power to follow your dream to its con- 
clusion. 

All of us have inspiration, but with the great ma- 
jority it is fleeting. We soon give up because of the 
routine of our daily lives. We console ourselves by 
saying, “I have too much to do”, “I haven’t the time 
to work it out’. But had you ever thought that it is 
the busiest men who seem to have the most time to 
do things? It is probably a pretty wise saying that “If 
you want something done, go to a busy man to get it 
done.”’ By the same token, if you have money to in- 
vest you go to a man who has money himself rather 
than to a man who does not have anything. Strange, 
isn’t it? But you certainly would not go to a man who 
had nothing himself and ask him to invest your hard- 
earned dollars, would you? 

The first step in the organization of effective men- 
tal habits is the process of thinking, and if any man’s 
thinking process is to rise above the ordinary it must 
be coupled with imagination, Imagination will take 
your mind beyond the ordinary everyday routine of 
thinking. 

Without imagination we would still be doubling 
over 4,000 times to make 30s and 40s yarns instead 
of the doubling of less than 100 times as we are now 
doing and making better yarns than we did before. 
Weavers would still be oiling and cleaning and filling 
the batteries of their own looms. 

You have imagination, gentlemen. Every man has. 
The trouble is you are not doing anything about it. 
Like the miser who hoards his dollars while the shrewd 
man makes his dollars work for him. Make your imag- 
ination work for you. Cultivate it. Back it up with 
knowledge that you can easily obtain by systematic 
study, and you will go places. 

OLD-TIMER hopes he has said enough to convince 
you that the word Imagination means more than you 
ever thought it did. And let me assure you it is just 
as true that if you will apply the teachings we have 
outlined as to improving your vocabulary and your 
personality, they likewise will convince you that they 
too mean much more to your success and happiness 
than you ever thought possible. 
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OUR TEXTILES PLANNING BOARD 


IS READY TO STUDY YOUR FUTURE PROBLEMS 


pes 


Let’s get together on a matter of vital importance . . . the 


* Member of A. C. C. L. 





future of the textile industry, and your place in it. | 

*& What will the future textile market be like from an oe \ 
Co 

economic standpoint? What technical developments will a 

it reveal? What new synthetics and blends are in the 

offing? What's coming in finishes? What will be on, 

the general price trends? How should you adapt 


your own particular mill to the world of tomorrow? 





What changes should you plan in your own fabrics? 





*& Our board of textile experts offers to work with 


you in answering these questions as they pertain to your 


Our consumer representative sits in on all meetings of the Board 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 












NEE 


own business. If you are interested, write to our Textiles Pi - 
Planning Board,* care of this organization. \ SY \ 
i 
INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N.C. WOONSOCKET, &. |. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





(Containers manufactured under Licens 
granted by Belsinger, Inc., Atlanta, Ga ee 


The answer 
to your wood problem! 


Now being successfully used by many of the 
largest mills in the South, the BELSINGER 
CASE can be supplied in ORIGINAL WOOD 
SIZES with NET WEIGHTS being maintained. 


They deliver "The Goods''—safely and eco- 
nomically. 


ATLANTA PAPER CO. 


1868 - Our 75th Anniversary - 1943 


ATLANTA, GA. 


REINFORCED BALE PAPER AND ROLL WRAPS 
KRAFT PAPER © SHIPPERS’ SUPPLIES @ GUMMED TAPE 


A Special Style for Your Commodity 





_ a 
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* American Council of 
Commercial Laboratories 


BELSINGER CORRUGATED TEXTILE CASES 




















use our 


Special Fibre Design 


Stream-Lined Fibre Trucks 


to save metal for the 
S war effort. Bottom con. 
"2 struction of band iron 
to permit droppings to 
reach the floor—vweld- 
ed. Body of fibre— 
riveted and reinforced 
with metal strips— 
smooth inside. Square 





and S8t ‘lined f 
wes i— " 
Battery 
Filling 
Trucks 


All metal — welded 
no bolts—inside 
smooth — no dam- 
age to filling. Stand- 
ard holds 280 fill- 
ings — Special size 
490. Orders filled 


from stock. 





We Can Solve Your 
Sheet Metal Repairs and Main- 
tenance Problems 
installation Work Guaranteed 





SPINNING CYLINDERS, CARD SCREENS, PICKER 


SCREENS, COMBER SCREENS 


Manufactured, Rebuilt and Repaired— 
Prompt Service—Emergency Work Given 
Special Attention—Necessary Repair Ma- 
terials Available. 











We also Manufacture Quill Cans, Waste Cans, 
Drip Cans. 


We Invite Your Inquiries if you have problems 
Regarding your Sheet Metal Repairs and 
Maintenance; also Operating Supplies. 


J. C. PADDOCK COMPANY 


— SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SAVE ON UPKEEP 









The Safe, 
Approved Lubricant 





for Ball and 
Roller Bearings 


1. Used and recommended by 
nearly ALL makers of anti- 
friction bearings. 


2. Makers of TEXTILE machi- 
nery fitted with ball and 
roller bearings use NON- 
FLUID OIL to assure most 


efficient service. 


3. A majority of mills guard 
against faults of grease and 
obtain longest life from ball 





and roller bearings by using 


NON-FLUID OIL. 


W rite today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Chariette, NW. O. St. Leuis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. O. Providence, R. I. Chicago, 01. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 







TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ses 
NON-FE@HD OIL 


IN US PAT OFFICERS “ &_¢ FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 








Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 





a 
~ 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT . 


3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills —-UNITED STATES TBHSTING CoO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
—Deccribes how factoring works out in keep'ng 
clients’ capital liquid and attitude of factor toward 
checking credits, including typical balance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York City 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE . 


fol. STEWART FENCES Illustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses —STEWART IRON WORKS COM 
PANY, INC., Covington, Ky. 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of 1!) 
lustrations showing various types of elevated ste! 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes. reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders. along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, ete., said.—R. D COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet fllustrat ng 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fneing 
installation Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful atyles. A concise handling of in’ormation 
for those wanting facts about fence -—-PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


05. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describine the new ten 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings. the finish 
that stays white, stays cleaner and stands repeat 
washing.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO. 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER--This in 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamns will he sent you free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166. Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC... Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8S. C 


{t'ft. SUPPLY. MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog 0” humidi’y 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers. sprayers, ete: also. lan weicht 
indieators for picker room —AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa 
tions of flooring including hard maple for fndustrial 
with textile and general photovraphs. — ROBB . 
FLOORING ©O., Rhinelander, Wis. 


114. HARD MAPLE FLOORING—Featuring close 
up of Northern Hard Maple Floortne and specimen 
pieces to show grades, prenrared for architects. build 
ers and others when ecnsidcring flooring grade re- 
quirements.—MAPLE FIOORING MFRS.’ ASSN... 
Chicago, IT). 


115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
*‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
eation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO 
Fitchburg. Mass., and Charlotte, N. C 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—45 
page hooklet on constitution, properties. magnesium 
and alloys including workine and machinine. Data 
sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM CORP... Cleveland. Ohio 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern. automat'c-indicat- 
ing scales for all requirements of the tertile indus 
try —-TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo. Ohio. 


125. FACTORING AND FINANCING—IIlustrated 
booklet on how factoring works. cost and credit {n- 
ey — ee BANKING COMPANY. New 
ork, if ‘ 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION 


207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
can select the proper standard drive for anv eondi- 
tion. It also provides data for the ealculation of 
drives where acquired —-THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MFG. CO., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


710. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATAL OG—49 page cataloc giving practical 
Informatien and tables helpful fn the s lection of 
the proper belting. hose or packine to «suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RIB 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


213. LUBRICATION—This attractive booklet con- 
tains valuable and interesting articles on loom lu- 
brication and also on spinning design and the func- 
oo +o oils. — TEXAS COMPANY, New 

ork, 


214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG 
a eee HOFFMANN BBARINGS CORP., Stam- 
ford nn. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps. 
Bumper Straps. Solid Round leather Belting. at 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


217. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 

— of leather products for looms. condensers, gill 

combs, neluding G K ‘‘Hatiritan.’’— 
ORTON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types. installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn 


224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES-— Clear. concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHER! 
BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings 
graphited oil-less bearings. bronze bars, babbitt 
metals —THE PUNTING BRASS AND BRONZF 
CO., Toledo, O. 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
combinations for = selection with engineering in- 
formation for fieurine srecial V-Belt drives. No 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis. Ind 


228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bu! 
letins, covering Combination magnetic switch, mer 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter. 
limit switch with snap-action.—GENERAL ELEC 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation. includ 
ine advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York. 
New York. 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ 
ing data on selectinte a V-belt drive desien of spe- 
cial V-belt drives. numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list prices — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog on bearine applications 
and selection, also time savine comnutations.—-SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDAIOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—Tilustrated booklet telling the complete atory of 
Johnson Ledaloyl] Bronze, the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearines and bush 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY. New Castle. 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for de*‘ermining belt. speeds, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, ete.. will be sent 
free on request.—J. BE RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BE4RINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantages of ball bearines on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR REARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


239. SKF BETTER SPINNING AND TWISTING 
—16-page catalog containing technical information 
relating to construction and performance of 8S 
roller bearing spindles, tension pulleys, guide and 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pullev and bearing 
anplications.—SKF INDUSTRIES. INC... Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397. 120 pages, containing numerous i1- 
lustrations and examples of variable speed contro! 
equipment applications in textile industry —REEV 
PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
x» «electric motors and pumping eouipment.—FAIR 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, M11. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu 
brication for all types of snindles. based on actual 
tests.—-TEXAS CO.. New York City 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nat'onwide 

Tilustrated Survev showine hew ‘4merieran§ terti'e 
mills cut overatine ensts with Multivle V-RBelt 
Drives.—GATES RUBBER CO.. Denver, Colorado 


248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page booklet on hangers. nillow blocks. bearings. 
etc.—CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP... Buffalo 
New York. 


249. TENTACULAR DRIVE—No. AII7-——-22 pages 
illustrated describing complete line of leather b:l 
ing, proper application and maintenance. Contains 
numerous tables and technical information.—ALEX 
ANDER BROS., INC., Philadelphia. Pa 
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250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book 
let with plan and working material to save powrr 
with minimum time and effort—L H GILMER ¢ co 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 

253. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—Dlustrated booklet on leathe 
belt installation: maintenance cleaning: dressing 
aligning shafting. pulleys —AMERICAN LEATHER 
BBLTING ASSOCIATION. New York City. 


254. LUBRICATION — THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
OF INDUSTRY—lIllustrated booklet giving Lubriplat« 
recommendations for bearings, drives. gears, e#¢ 
pine i DIVISION, Fiske Bros. Refining Co 
Newar J. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint when 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instru-- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78-126 page 
eatalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iros 
and Steel Valves. Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic p-oper- 
ties of ——. and a table of shipping weights — 
“a LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cinctnnati, Ohio 

MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—TIlustrated leatet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dveing mac ‘hines pope 
lines, steam and water lines. hoiler wer valv 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel stain 
less steel and stainless steel trim —MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS. Columbus, Georgia 

306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS 4°%-page 
\llustrated Bulletin 225. decribing instruments and 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing. finishine 
slashine. mercerizing. kier boiling. and other pro 
e-ses involving temverature—THE FOXBORO COM 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass 

307. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalogs 795-R and 8706 give data on 
both circular and re-tangular cate pressure ty”™* 
thermometers for indicating, reeording and control 
ling vrocess'ne operation< in textile indusry -- 
RROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Philadel; hia. 
Pennsylvania 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


4ni t{UMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically elo-i7” 
positively locking door on feeders to wrrevent over 
Inading. choking —-ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 

492. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING. WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRa!l 
track circuit over Spinning. Warping. Winding 
Twisting. ete. This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of fly with no harm to roving —THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland. Ohio 

403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—A 364 pace illustrated brochure explain 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, tncludinz the 
four basie tyne twisters. features o*° new eonstruc 
tion and genera] notes on twisting. Production eal- 
culations and specifications are included. — S4CO 
LOWELL SHOPS. Boston, Mass 

. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 

SPINNING—The second elition of a 5#-page book- 
let. illustrated with the eomnanr’s produ and en 
taining valuable charts. production tables an’ other 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWELYT. SHOPS. Boston. 
Vassachusetts. 
405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditionine agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga. Tenn 

406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and advwantarv« 
of cork for textile roll eoveringe — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODT'CTS CO.. Industrial Division. Tertile 
Products Section. Lancaster, Pa 

407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—PFolder or 
eare of card grinders. part replacements. etc -—B S 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass.. and Greenville 
South Carolina 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 

Handy leather hound notebook which enntatine a 
world of useful information as well as tables ‘or 
keening accurate spinnine data.—lT’. S. RING TRAV 
ELER COMPANY. Providence, R. I 

419. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—29 page hooklet on treatine of eotton 
or cut staple fibers with Tersnpray Compound tnelud 
ing the acdvwantaces and develonment of flher cond 
tioning. —THE TEXAS CO.. New York City 

4it. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing thic importan’ advance tn trev 
eler design.——VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence. R. I. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 40 page Illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and eharts 
of the many Sonoeo products fneludine hohhings 
eones, tubes, cork cots. roving eans. senools polis 


ete SONOCO PRODUCTS CO Hartsvi lls 2 € 


Continued on Page 142 
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Continued From Page 4! 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 

417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL. 

418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — [lus- 
trated booklet describing the Fidelity Spooling Ma- 
chine and outlining its many applications in the tex 
tlle industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMP 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

419. TEXTILE APRONS—TDlustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for types of long draft , Sens and 
ecard room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON OOM- 
PANY, East Point, Georgia. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic — for up to 100 spin- 
flies.—ABBOTT MACHINE Wilton, N. H. 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick Laer my for looms, ank counters for 
spinning, rdage counters for cloth loom, ete.— 
VEE DER Re OT. INC., Hartford, Conn. 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CoO., Lawrence, ass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs, including G «& **Hatiritan.’*— 
GRATON & ENIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 

506. NOTES ON EXS!IZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fn- 
ishing processes.—PABST SALES COMPANY, 
cago, Il. 

507. WARP SIZER FOR SPUN RAYON—1l12 page 
booklet illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon 
staple.—CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACH. WORKS. 
Paterson, N. 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphiet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. 

RAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.- 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, Y. 


511i. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

512. CARO-GANT— The Original 100% Active 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 
Gant, the Warp Dressing that makes stronger, more 
elastic warps with a maximum breaking strength and 
a minimum reduction in elasticity——-HART PROD 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 

514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR oe 
AND PREVENTIVES—lIlustrated booklet 
ing of rayon fab irics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON "CORP. 
New York, _ 4 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 


a4 « ” 


chemical industry applications and characteristics 
governing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—Illustrated litera- 


Name 


' Firm Name 
Street 


City and State 


——— = 





COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


February 1943 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages).....--.-- 


ture describing the Morton Improved double eircu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
ing machine and er bleaching machine, the Mor- 
ton vertical package and roving dyeing ‘machine.— 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 

604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describing the new 
Proctor automatic yarn dryer which the exclu: 
sive new Proctor traveling skein protector.—PRO‘ 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built 
on the same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS —8& page 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 
roli-winders for textiles. Form CF-640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CoO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform a A .— GEN - 
ERAL ELECTRIC CoO., Schenectady, 

609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners; for dye exhausting 


agents.—INTERNATIONAL SALT Co., INC., Scran 
ton, Pa. 
DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
ee “6 <« 
704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 


SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and a —— SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO hattan Tenn 

707. TilOKENING. “MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth oe. —. — of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, & INC., New York City. 

709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT — Cco., Philadelphie, 
Pa., who also manufactures rogen aT 

7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR. TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
gy ed & CHEMICAL CORP.. 
Charlotte, 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, = 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravi 
temperature correction, tank capacity. STANDARD 


SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 


all types fugitive tints.—TINT 


soluble, oil soluble, 
Hoboken, 


SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., 
New Jersey. 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, s and rayon, hosiery 
processing.—-ARKANSAS CoO., INC., Newark. N. 

717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffen’ ng 
compounds, Avoids dusting, insures draping quali 
—_ —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


‘Fi9. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 pag: 
booklet on methods of mercerizing, caustic recov- 
ery, important facts in 9. etc.—HART 
PRODU our CORP., New York 

720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B —-Desesibes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the fleld. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill applications.—Fine C Chemicals Division, E 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 


Wilmington, 
722. iL describing Luposee, 4 


— 


Del. 

UPOSEC — Leaflet 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 
cold or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for 
all fibers and especially effective in splash- proofing 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CoO., , 

723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
cussing the outstanding properties of these Aqueous 


G6 WS: @ oe 
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Dispersions with suggestions for their application’ to 
textiles. —-ROHM & HAAS CO., INC., Philadelphia, 
yo ye 
THE on’ eretre OF SOAPS AND SOAP 

PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet covering the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are given for those operations requiring soaps or soap 
products. — COLGATBE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J 

726. WETSIT—Leaflet describing ‘Wetsit, a syn 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough penetration; available in three strengths.— 
ACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J 

727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONYX 
i & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
ity, 

732. A oh oe OIL Folder on Warco 


945-A finishin agent wil » softness is desired.— 
WARWICK C HEMIC AL, C ‘0. West Warwick, R. IL. 
733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 


WAR USE—No. 632. Government procurement agen- 
cies, specifications with equipment and procedure for 
dyeing and finishing cotton textiles for war use.— 
CALCO CHEMICAL os AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CO., Bound Brook, N. J. 

734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


KNITTING 


6801. THE WILDMAN' SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fasb 
foned Division, Norristown, Pa 

803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs. saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H BUTTER- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar ‘Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—TIllustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma 
chinery.—GULF OIL CORPORATION Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describine and illustrat 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s hosiery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago. Ul 


807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty 
two page illustrated booklet containing rellable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of If@ying in Lastex. —FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 
ing split tubing to athletic shorts. lingerie. under- 
garments, ete.—WILTAOX & GIBBS SEWING MA 
CHINE CO., New York, N. Y 


SEWING MACHINES 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEW ING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG —A 4° 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable 1 practically all phases 
of the needles trade.—-WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


i00t. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—TlIllustrated folder includ 
ne —— of materials handling system. prepara- 
mole lavout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRATIL 

DIVISION. "Wickliffe, 0. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this. ~—DARNELL 
CORP., Long Beach, Calif 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus 
trated booklet describine the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 
a a 

HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN’ SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide e movement 
of stock between processes.—AMPERICAN MONORAIL 

OMPANY, Cleveland. Ohio. 

1009. TRUCK CASTERS AND WHEELS—24 page 
illustrated catalog covering casters and wheels for al) 
truck use with specifications. —- THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY, New York City. 

1012. DANDUX CANVAS Wy thee AR il- 
lustrating and describing ““_DANDUX”’ line of 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile + PR a 
and general use.—C. R. DANTELS, INC, ewark, 
New Jersey 

1013. HOW = SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No. 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with heipful information on shipping in 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO.. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, ag earding, spinning and 
twisting machinery. — DERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE Co. Hampton Ga. 

1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS—TIllustrated 16 page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Uhnbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In- 
eluded miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO... Jenkintown. 
Pennsylvania. 











See 


‘““FLATLOCK’”’ and 
‘“METROPOLITAN”’ 
Machines for Parachutes 


Federal stitch type 606 made with the W. & G. 
“Flatlock” and the type 401 stitch of “Metropolitan” 
Machines are now acceptable for the important 
seaming operations on Flare Parachutes, Aerial 
Delivery Chutes, and the latest Fragmentation 
Bomb Chutes. 


The Armed Forces of the U.S.A. have set for | 
themselves the great task of completely destroying 
the enemy where-ever he may be found. It is the 
privilege and duty for us on the Home Front to | 
supply the enormous quantities of material needed. | 


The U. S. Army Ordnance Officer in charge of 
your district will want to know what your produc- 
tion possibilities are for the manufacture of Para- 
e. «be chutes and will also render aid in connection with 
| eee: §=your priority problems. Our engineers and techni- 
tga ly cal experts have prepared helpful data required 
in the production of Parachutes. This information 
is now available to all prospective bidders and 
manufacturers of chutes. ) 



























The Flatlock seam consists of a 
skillful interlacing of thread with 
the stitches. It is so arranged 
that it may be cut without rip- 
ping or unravelling the seam, 





when pulled from any direction. 





Type 300 
*‘Flatlock”’ 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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IT’S HARD TO PLAN FOR PEACE 


mm BUT ITS GOOD BUSINESS 


IN TIME OF WAR 








It isn’t easy, in the midst of your current problems, to take 
time out to think how “after-the-war” hosiery trends will 
affect your mill— but it ts good business. War is changing 
the public psychology and creating a new set of values in 
hosiery. Certain factors are already evident that should be 
evaluated for their influence on post-war planning. 

The shortage of traditional yarns has set In motion a 
new trend in the hosiery industry. New styling with avail- 
able yarns already has acquainted the public with the ad- 


vantages of these yarns and the stvles 


the hosiery industry will not return to the place where it 
left off when the war began. Many of today’s trends are going 
to carry over into the post-war world...to serve a more 
discriminating public in a buyer’s market. Alert mill man- 
agement will lose no time in re-directing its efforts and 
operations into channels cut out by the war’s influence. 

The type of knitting machines, for example, that will 
enable a mill to meet these trends after Victory warrant 
immediate consideration. No doubt you have been turn- 


ing this thought over in your mind 





that can be produced with them. 


in terms of your mull’s place in 









And still newer yarns are in the 
process of development with the 
future very much in mind. Such 
changes have lifted hosiery selling 
out of its rut and given it fresh spice 
and variety. 


Of one thing we can be certain: 





The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
replacement parts. You can count on 
prompt delivery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype service is free 
from our New York and High Point offices. 


“THIS ISTHE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE ” 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


this “future” market. We have been 
doing a lot of thinking, too, about 
mills’ post-war problems, and we 
have some ideas that we think you 
might find interesting. May we 
talk them over with you—just drop 


us a line and we'll be glad to call. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 





INCORPORATED 
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KNITTING 





SECTION 


Meeting the Manpower Shortage 
in Seamless Knitting Mills 


WE AMERICANS are finally wak- 

ing up to the fact that most 
of the world has been and still is at 
war. Many of us have been going 
about our daily business more or 
less nonchalantly, confident that the 
Army, Navy, and Marines will keep 
the situation well in hand. We buy 
a few dollars’ worth of bonds and stamps and that 
microscopic drop in the bucket is our contribution to- 
ward victory. We are reading more bad news daily 
about sacrifices we are going to be called on to 
make, and it will get worse fast. More and more we 
see the effects of this terrible conflict changing our 
ways of life, and the change has just begun. How far- 
reaching it will be will naturally depend on how 
long the fight will last. We must win and we must 
pay. The price of peace will be terrific. 

Industry as a whole will have a tremendous burden 
to carry. Some serious problems will have to be faced. 
Many are here, now. Much depends on the course of 
action taken by management during the past year and 
what is being done now. The last World War brought 
problems, but they were insignificant compared with 
the situation we face today. 

What can we do now, is the question uppermost in 
the minds of manufacturers in so-called non-essential 
industries, Beginning at the start of the first World 
War, and until the present day, the writer has played 


By Albert T. Russell 


THE December and January issues carried a two-part discussion by 

Earl Roberts on training women to operate full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines. The present article by Mr. Russell covers the problems 
of the seamless or circular knitting mill in meeting the shortage of 
manpower. His comments and recommendations are based on sound, 
practical experience extending over many years ' , 


a minor role in helping to produce seamless hosiery. 
Seamless mills made the grade then—they will now. 
We recall a manpower shortage then, but when present 
manpower regulating machinery gets into high gear, 
we will really see something. 

With more men going into service, more men, due 
to high wage rates, taking defense jobs, and many 
women doing likewise, wage-and-hour legislation lim- 
iting the number of learners we may have on our 
payroll at any one time—seamless mills will have a 
hard road to travel. 

There are some things we can do and we shall at- 
tempt to couple some past action with present-day 
needs. First of all, each mill should have a complete 
record on each man in the mill, showing, first, those 
who are definitely out of the war picture; second, 
those who may be called; and third, those who are 
as good as gone. This may not be a pretty picture, but 
let’s face facts and try to deal with them accordingly. 

Filling the gaps left vacant by men called into 
service can be done in two ways: find men of rea- 





Left, a knitting “‘fixerette” is assisting the fixer on a Komet machine, he doing the heavy work and she the 
light. Right, the “‘fixerette” oiling a main bearing on a Komet machine 8 ee ee ee 
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Left, a knitting instructor teaching a beginner how to separate socks and remove them from a Komet machine. 
Right, the instructor is teaching a beginner how to thread up a Links-and-Links Komet ; 


sonable age who are exempt from military service 
and/or employ women. Irrespective of the course we 
take, we must start now. Fortunate are those who saw 
the light a year ago and have done something about 
it. Women of course cannot take over every man’s job, 
since many jobs require a certain amount of brawn, 
then, too, many men’s jobs require long years of ex- 
perience, and this could not be absorbed in a few 
months by women. 

However, women can do part of a man’s Job and 
do it as well as any man. It can be done if we keep 
two factors in mind: first, find the right type of per- 
son, and, second, train her properly. For many years 
it has been a custom (especially in the southern states, 
one of which it is our good fortune to be living in) to 
teach boys and men to do topping and transfer knit- 
ting; in some parts of the country this practice was 
unheard of. Likewise, many mills used men only to 
operate fully-automatic machines such as Models K, 
HH, PW and others. Then came Komet machines a 
few years ago and the custom was followed with men 
being taught to operate these also. 

But many mills saw the light; not that they fore- 
saw the present situation, but they did see that oper- 
ating hosiery machines was essentially and in fact a 
woman’s or girl’s job. Today many mills are getting 
excellent results with women operating all types of 
machines, doing as good a job as men ever did, and 
some even better. The wise mills took men knitters 
who showed signs of mechanical ability and gave them 
an opportunity to learn machine fixing. That’s where 
they should have been put in the first place. Habits, 


customs or foolish notions got them in a rut and kept 


them there. 

Likewise, many mills used boys and men to oper- 
ate rib machines, cut tops, turn socks, clip double soles 
and many other operations which are being done en- 
tirely by women today. 

Now, if men were content to do such work well 
and good, so far as the men are concerned, the mills 
made the mistake, not the men, and the mills will pay 
for their lack of vision. 

Just a few years ago the writer went through a 
period of changing from men to women knitters, and 
it was hard sledding for a while, not because the 
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women were unable to learn, but due to lack of co- 
operation on the part of the men, especially the ma- 
chine fixers. The majority of the older machine fixers 
resented the change. Some threatened to quit unless 
men continued to operate their respective sections. 
When our first girl started to learn knitting, she was 
looked upon as a freak; surely no good could come of 
this crazy notion. But we stuck with it, adding more 
women and giving the men who even cared to try an 
opportunity at something better. Before long some of 
our biggest ‘“‘men-for-knitters” machine fixers admit- 
ted that it could be done today. They would not change 
back to the old system and they knew why. So we see 
no difficulty in replacing men knitters with women, 
actually we prefer women and base our opinion on 
results being obtained, not on personal preference or 
prejudice. 


Teaching Women to Knit 


Teaching the women to knit is not a difficult task 
but there are a few simple rules which must be fol- 
lowed, First, we should have a competent woman in- 
structor, one who is an A-1 knitter herself and has 
the necessary ability to instruct; not one who can sim- 
ply show a beginner how a given operation is supposed 
to be done. The instructor should do nothing but in- 
struct new hands and keep checking up on them daily, 
noting their individual weaknesses and taking steps 
to correct them, 

Secondly, supply your instructor with the right 
kind of material, preferably hiring women with no 
previous experience. The more different jobs they can 
do, the greater the chances-of losing them before the 
learning period is over. 

Young single girls from 17 to 20 make good hands, 
also young married women from 20 to 25; the latter 
are often the steadiest hands. Hiring hands should 
not be put on a hit-or-miss basis. True, there is a 
certain amount of gamble involved, but it pays to look 
closely when picking a prospect. Operators should be 
tall enough to be able to thread machines conveniently, 
should not be heavy-set, and should be quick in their 
movements. Find out by simple tests whether pros- 
pects have good vision and pick those who have slim, 
long fingers and feminine hands rather than some who 
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AMERILA is Production Conscious 


We're breaking all known 


production records inthe world 








on everything we and our allies 


Sctelie eae ee 
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need for the war. It is a ‘speed 
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up America’ program in every 


use of man hours. For example 


In the Textile Field 


there is a modern machine, a 








16-feed machine that will re- 
place your 8-feed machine on 
the SAME FLOOR SPACE, and 
which DOUBLES your produc- aa 

eat, ett 


tion. It’s the , ees 4G \4--= 


WILDMAN 


Multiple Feed Rib Machine 

















and while it is performing this 
miracle of production it con- 


sumes only a little over a third 





more power, gives you easier, 
trouble-free operation and a 
finer product. Write for com- 
plete details. It’s interesting 
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have short stubby fingers and fists like a man’s. Highly 
temperamental types should be avoided and care taken 
not to hire women who for moral] reasons may be ob- 
jectionable to your present employees. 


A competent instructor can tell in a short time 
whether or not a new prospect has possibilities. Bear 
in mind that we only have weeks now to accomplish 
what we spent months at in the past. Point out to 
beginners that yarns, machine parts and needles are 
expensive and hard to get, and that they will be mak- 
ing a direct contribution to winning the war by help- 
ing to prevent unnecessary and avoidable waste of all 
materials, 

And last, but not least, make every beginner un- 
derstand that the mill is not doing them a favor by 
giving them a job nor are they doing anyone a favor 
by making a good hand in the shortest possible time. 
Point out to new hands that they can show their ap- 
preciation for any opportunities offered them by be- 
ing regular, on time, and doing exactly as told by 
their superiors. Times change, Our methods of doing 
things must change also. Those who wait until tomor- 
row to begin have forever lost the opportunities they 
had yesterday. 


Women and Machine Fixing 


Of all the vacancies which must be filled in a seam- 
less mill, machine fixers will be the hardest to replace, 
first, because it takes a long time to make an expert 
fixer out of a good mechanic and, second, much of a 
fixer’s work is really a man’s job, especially on many 
of our modern machines of today. Here again some 
mills will be less fortunate than others for many have 
followed a policy of hiring only experienced men, 
whereas others believe in training them. The latter 
will be in far better shape to meet the present situa- 
tion than the former, for obvious reasons. We know 
of several mills that have not employed a single ex- 
perienced fixer during the past few years, even though 
they did lose some to other mills. 


Unfortunately, machine fixing experience cannot 
be gotten from books, nor do we have schools where 
fixing is taught. It is one of the jobs which we must 
learn from the other fellow, and by doing, not by read- 
ing about it. Nor do we find machine fixing problems 
neatly laid out on blue prints or streamlined where 
one man does one part of a job and many hands and 
operations complete it. No, machine fixing has been a 
one-man job, one man and a complete machine or 25 
or 30 for that matter with their many intricacies and 
other elements which cause them to get “off the beam” 
at times. Not only should the fixer know his machines 
well, but also fabric and its construction, yarns and 
their peculiarities and limitations, and many other 
things pertaining to actual knitting. 


To make matters worse, let us assume that a mill 
has invested several hundred thousand dollars in new 
machinery during the past few years (many have done 
so). The care of this valuable equipment is entirely 
in the hands of machine fixers and knitting depart- 
ment heads. We often consider whether the manage- 
ment of some mills think of machine fixers and others 
responsible for the care of their machines in terms of 
safeguarding one of their biggest investments, or 


simply as hands whose job it is to get production. For 
these and many other reasons we dare not attempt to 
solve machine nxer shortages by using women as we 
suggested in the case of knitters, 

Some mills may try to solve a fixer shortage by of- 
fering higher wages. This will not help the situation, 
rather it will make it worse for all concerned, There 
seem to be but two courses of action, trained men who 
are exempt from military service and/or use women. 


But, someone may say, can women learn to fix ho- 
siery machines? Well, can women learn to weld, oper- 
ate lathes, drill presses, assemble mechanical devices 
and parts, etc., etc.? The answer is that they are do- 
ing these things every day. They can learn to fix ma- 
chines or at least do part of the work which the aver- 
age machine fixer spends much valuable time at every 
day. The idea is not new. It was done during the last 
war, we know. We had a fixerette helping us and she 
was a real help. Perhaps we had better tell you just 
what this helper did and why she was a real help. 


A Girl “Fixerette” 


We were fixing a group of plain machines set up 
on ladies’ silk hose and half-hose making transferred 
numbers. Our helper—she was about 20 years of age 
and an ex-knitter—oiled machines, straightened nee- 
dles, removed rough needles and broken fingers, 
cleaned sinker rings, changed sizes, and became an ex- 
pert at sizing up. She could polish sinker cams and 
stitch cams, polish gaps out of fingers, and many other 
details along this line. In fact, in three months, she 
became sufficiently handy so that we took over an ad- 
ditional number of machines—about 10, as we recol- 
lect—and later on we took over about as many more. 
There is no doubt that women can relieve machine 
fixers of much detail so they can spend all of their 
time doing those things which women cannot do, thus 
less men can actually fix more machines, 


We see no reason why women could not be taught 
to straighten looper points, sharpen knives, oil loopers 
and sewing machines, pick up press-offs on rib ma- 
chines, remove bad needles from ribbers and keep 
them in size. These various tasks are usually done by 
the fixer or a man learning to fix. They can as easily 
be done by women. There is a place for women in the 
mechanical end of any mill. First, we must be con- 
vinced that it can be done, and, second, break down the 
various jobs and decide just where the women can 
begin, to do the most good in the shortest possible 
time, and, third, get busy and start teaching. 


Before attempting to write on this subject we 
made it a point to visit some other mills to see how 


‘many men we could find doing jobs that the average 


woman can do, and there were quite a few. We saw 
men filling bags with goods which were going to the 
dyehouse, men time keepers in various departments, 
men by the dozens in boarding rooms, men packing 
cartons in the shipping rooms, men operating power- 
driven label printing machines, and many other jobs. 
Some of these men whose: ages range from 35 to 50 
had at one time served as knitters, rib machine opera- 
tors, etc. Here is more material to select from to help 
in some mechanical work and put women in their 
places if other men cannot be found. 
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Knitters Discuss Impact of the 


War upon Their Industry 


KNITTING MILLS seem to have 

the same general labor and 
maintenance problems that are 
common to plants which spin or 
weave, but in some respects these 
problems are more acute, and in 
others, less. 

Knitting mills are more often 
established in cities or large towns 
than are the big spinning and 
weaving plants. This has its ad- 
vantages as well as its drawbacks. 
Transportation problems are less 
severe where a plant is located in 
a large community, and there is al- 
so a bigger supply of potential la- 
bor at hand. If there happens to 
be an ordnance plant or shipyard 
nearby, there is also a bigger sup- 
ply of potential discontent and a 
more acute housing problem. 

Since knitters are often unable 
to get war contracts and are also 
unable to get yarn for filling their 
civilian orders, this is undoubted- 
ly a very acute problem with the 
knitting trade. 

The maintenance problem is 
probably more acute among the 
knitters than among the spinners 
and weavers. The parts requiring 
frequent replacement on knitting 
machines are not only made of 
highly critical materials, but by 
workmen requiring an unusually 
high degree of skill and training, 
and who are now almost entirely 
engaged in manufacturing ord- 
nance. 

Owing to the great variety and 
complexity of the knitting indus- 
try, we shall not attempt to go into 
its specialized problems in great 
detail, since these problems are 
basically the same as those discuss- 
ed on pages 89 to 103, with one 
startling exception. That great 
group of knitters depending on silk 
and nylon as their raw materials 
have had these completely taken 
away and have had to adapt their 
machines and merchandising to an 
entirely new material. R. O. Huff- 
man, president, Morganton Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Company, Mor- 


ganton, N. C. and Drexel (N.C.) 
Knitting Mills, has discussed this 
problem in a most interesting 
manner. He says: 

“It is generally conceded that the 
hosiery industry, particularly that 
branch of it devoted to the manufac- 
ture of full-fashioned stockings, has 
shown rather exceptional agility over 
the period following the silk freezing 
order of 1941. Prior to that time, the 
manufacturers of full-fashioned stock- 
ings made use of silk nylon al- 
most to the exclusion of every other 
fiber. In the early part of 1941, it 
would have been very difficult for the 
average manufacturer of full-fashioned 
hosiery to conceive of the full-fash- 
ioned industry with neither of these 
fibers being available. It is true that 
for many years there had been a limit- 
ed production of rayon full-fashioned 
stockings, but these constituted such a 
small percentage of the total that it 
was hardly noticed in the trade. Cot- 
ton stockings occupied even a smaller 
place in the statistics of the industry. 
During this period some bolder mem- 
bers of the industry had allowed them- 
selves to conceive of a time when nylon 
would replace silk, but I am afraid 
that not many of us had given much 
thought to the possibility of a situa- 
tion developing where only rayon and 
a limited amount of cotton would be 
available for the production of full- 
fashioned hosiery. Nylon and Vinyon 
(with a few troubles to be ironed out), 
and other synthetic fibers to come, oc- 
cupied a very prominent place in the 
ideas for the future of our industry, 
but rayon—never. 

“Then the blow fell... 
silk. Suddenly, and almost 
warning, imports from Japan 
prohibited, and immediately thereafter 
unopened stocks of silk 
frozen and subsequently were acquired 
by the The first thought 
that occurred to manufacturers 
was to take such steps as would pro- 
duce the greatest number of stockings 
out of the stocks of silk and nylon that 
were available and out of all expected 
future deliveries of nylon. Many mills 
immediately discontinued the produc- 
tion of all-silk and all-nylon stockings. 
Tops, heels, toes, and double sole re- 
inforcements were made of cotton or 
rayon. This made more silk and more 
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nylon available for producing legs. For 
example, by using a mercerized cotton 
yarn in the welt and foot of a nylon 
stocking, it was possible to make 50 
per cent stockings with nylon 
legs out of a given supply of nylon 
thread than would be the case if an 
all-nylon stocking had been produced. 

“The same procedure applied to silk 
made it possible to produce a corre- 
spondingly greater number of stockings 
out of the ever-diminishing supply of 
silk on hand or in the process of be- 
ing thrown. 

“It was just about that 
full-fashioned mills generally received 
a shock—in ‘King Cot- 
ton,’ there was actually a shortage of 
fine count cotton yarn! Something 
had happened that no one had consid- 
ered within the bounds of possibility. 
We were beginning to feel the need of 
the millions of spindles of cotton spin- 
ning that had been scrapped between 
World War I and World War II. 

“Still we were sitting rather pretty. 
We were getting fair quantities of 
nylon and it was anticipated that with 
the opening of 1942, DuPont's new ¢ca- 
pacity would become available to ho- 
siery manufacturers, and so every- 
thing was going to be all right after 
all. In the meantime, just to be on 
the safe side, some experiments were 
being made to learn of the availability 
and desirability of rayon and full- 
fashioned stockings. The high twists 
that in late years had become the 
vogue for silk and nylon threads pro- 
voked experiments along these same 
lines with rayon. This opened up a 
number of very interesting problems. 
First, the proper method and materials 
to use for conditioning rayon to cause 
it to hold the twist and to keep it 
from kinking during the knitting pro- 
cess. Second, the number of twists for 
the various deniers that would result 
in the maximum beauty and service 
in the stocking, and knitting qualities 
in the thread. Many mills working on 
naturally arrived at 
many different conclusions, but the 
general opinion be that 30 
turns to the inch is the maximum twist 
that can be successfully applied to 7d 
denier rayon, but there is by no means 
a unanimity of opinion in this regard. 
The stocking made from such high 
twist rayon surprised both the indus- 
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try and the consuming public by its 
beauty and serviceability, and caused 
some venture-some spirits to conclude 
that after all it might be possible to 
do something sometime with a rayon 
stocking. Of course, it would have to 
be a cheap stocking! 

“Then the real disaster struck... 
Instead of receiving the additional 
quantities of nylon that we had been 
expecting, all nylon was withdrawn. 
Most of us were pretty glad that we 
had been experimenting and working 
with rayon, and much to the surprise 
of the industry as a whole, a demand 
for the rayon stocking developed, and 
this stocking has won its stripes on 
its merits, and it is no cheap stocking 
either. 

“In the beginning of this discussion, 
I referred to the ability of the hosiery 
industry, which has been demonstrated 
during the past 18 months. This agility 
is in reality slow motion as compared 
with what the industry must demon- 
strate after the close of this war, if it 
is to survive and carry on progres- 
sively. 

“There are very many extremely 
important situations that will have to 
be kept constantly in mind, on the 
correct solution of which will depend 
the future of each individual 
lishment in this industry. 

“First: What are ladies’ styles in 
dress going to be? The rise in con- 
sumption of full-fashioned stockings 
between the close of the last war and 
the inception of this war was in in- 
verse ratio to the length of ladies’ 
dresses. Great wars produce great style 
changes. In the era of the automobile 
and increased activities of women in 
all types of endeavor, it is not likely 
that they will return to the cumber- 
some awkwardness of long skirts, but it 
is a possibility and can be looked upon 
as one of the things that might very 
adversely affect the hosiery industry. 

“Second: There is the consideration 
of style as applied to the stocking 
itself. The general pattern of full- 
fashioned stockings is no different 
now from what it was 20 years ago. 
It is true that finer gauges are em- 
ployed and finer threads used, result- 
ing in sheerer hose, and that stock- 
ings are now made with so-called high 
French heels and cradle soles, yet the 
general type is no different from that 
which was in production at the end 
of the last world war. If, as is the 
general impression, it is true that 
stockings made of some of the newer 
synthetic fibers are to wear anywhere 
from two to ten times as long as 
similar stockings made from silk, the 
public will no longer be able to use 
around 40 million dozen pairs of plain 
full-fashioned stockings annually, for 
the simple reason that they will not 


estab- 
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wear out rapidly enough to create a 
demand for this many. There are two 
possible conclusions to this, One is for 
the over-all production of the full- 
fashioned industry to be reduced great- 
ly, which would mean that the more 
inefficient and marginal concerns 
would be forced out of business en- 
tirely, or that something must be done 
to put variety of style into full- 
fashioned stockings. A man does not 
buy a necktie and wear it until he 
wears it out and then buy another. 
The average man has hanging on his 
tie rack a great number of ties, which 
he bought because he liked the color, 
pattern, and the general style appeal. 
Can this same condition be made to 
pertain to women’s stockings after the 
war? 

“Third: Style is generally closely 
related to material, but not particul- 
larly so in the hosiery category. Prac- 
tically the same style effect can be 
had in a stocking whether it be knit 
of silk, nylon, or even rayon. In the 
latter to a lesser degree because sheer- 
ness cannot be so well effected. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the fu- 
ture availability of materials is unim- 
portant. One of the great questions to 
be answered is what the future of 
silk will be. Will silk be a high priced 
fiber, or a cheap fiber, or will we 
have any need for silk at all? If 
China’s millions settle down to raising 
silk in earnest, it is entirely conceiv- 
able that silk on a_ price-per-pound 
basis can compete with rayon. Nobody 
knows but du Pont, and they are not 
telling, how cheaply nylon can be pro- 
duced. On this factor alone undoubt- 
edly depends much of the future of 
silk within our industry. We are ac- 
customed to think of nylon as the 
synthetic fiber of the future, but there 
will undoubtedly be other develop- 
ments of synthetic fibers that will be 
Suitable for the production of full- 
fashioned stockings, and it is conceiv- 
able that some of these might find 
even greater favor as a material from 
which to make stockings. 

“And lastly, there is the always im- 
portant problem of mechanical equip- 
ment that can be considered as a com- 
ponent part of each of these problems. 
For example, the more recent devel- 
opment of a very -fine gauge circular 
machine for the production of seamless 
nylon stockings is a factor that no 
prudent member of this industry can 


. afford to ignore. This is closely con- 


nected with the problem of style. Over 
a period of years, women are accus- 
tomed to think of fine stockings as 
having a seam up the back. Will they 
continue to want this, or will they 
prefer the so-called bare-leg seamless 
nylon stocking? There is no doubt that 
the characteristic of nylon to shrink 


during the preboarding process, and 
to become more or less fixed in shape 
thereby, makes this stocking a more po- 
tent competitor to full-fashioned stock- 
ings. Then there is the certainty of me- 
chanical developments and improve- 
ments in full-fashioned machinery,some 
of which have already been observed, 
and which would have progressed furth- 
er had their production not been inter- 
fered with by the war. Automatic 
welt turners not only are in successful 
operation on some of the newer full- 
fashioned machines, but have been pro- 
duced that can be applied to old ma- 
chines already in use. The same char- 
acteristic of nylon that gives shape 
to the seamless stocking will also 
cause the so-called round heel stock- 
ing, made completely on a legger, to 
find much more ready acceptance with 
the critical consumer. It is likely that 
stockings so produced on machines 
equipped with automatic welt turners 
can compete in cost with the seamless 
stocking. There is one thing that we 
can definitely be sure of and that 
is that the war will greatly advance 
technical knowledge of all sorts and 
with the development of new metals 
and alloys, it is not too much to ex- 
pect that all machines can be made 
lighter, speedier, and with vastly 
greater precision and accuracy than 
ever before deemed possible. 

“It would behoove the hosiery in- 
dustry to be on the alert.” 

After going into some detail re- 
garding manufacturing changes 
and selling problems, M. B. Smith, 
Jr., president, Liberty Hosiery 
Mills, Liberty, N. C., comments as 
follows on the labor situation: 

“With regard to labor and efficien- 
cy, I think we have been typical of 
the industry in that we have had an 
extremely high rate of labor turnover, 
and it has become almost impossible to 
maintain any kind of discipline what- 
soever. There has been very little op- 
portunity to train workers for replace- 
ment as in our community neither men 
nor women are available.” 

While few commentators have 
expressed the matter just this 
way, probably every employer has 
noticed with Mr. Smith, that “it 
has become almost impossible to 
maintain any kind of discipline 
whatsoever”. This situation un- 
doubtedly is going to get worse in- 
stead of better, because people 
who are making about twice as 
much wages as usual and getting 
them at a time when there is only 
about half as much to spend them 
for, are not going to be too inter- 
ested in their work and can get 
jobs elsewhere so easily that the 
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ordinary discipline which a manu- 
facturer usually takes as a matter 
of course, will be very hard to en- 
force under these conditions. 

Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Spindale, N. C., have been manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned silk 
stockings, and Treasurer T. Max 
Watson reports substantially the 
same difficulties covered in more 
detail by Mr. Huffman, and he 
also seems to have exactly the 
same labor problems that appear 
to be much alike everywhere. He 
Says: 

“As you know, the silk hosiery in- 
dustry was one of the first seriously 


U. S. 1942 Rayon 
Output Up Substantially 

Production of rayon in the United 
States in 1942, as was to be expected, 
registered another substantial gain as 
compared with 1941, due to greatly in- 
creased demand for both civilian and 
war use. 

Based upon preliminary estimates, 
compiled by the Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, total deliveries of rayon by 
American mills last year (yarn plus 
staple fiber) exceeded the previous rec- 
ord set in 1941 by 5 per cent. Tentative 
estimates indicate that filament yarn 
deliveries in 1942 were 4 per cent above 
the former 1941 record, while 1942 sta- 
ple fiber deliveries are estimated to be 
8 per cent above the 1941 level. 

“Rayon yarn really started to go 
into direct war products during 1942,” 
says the Organon. ‘The major portion 
of the rayon yarn going into such prod- 
ucts was of the viscose and cupram- 
monium types. In 19438, even greater 
quantities of these yarns will find their 
way into war uses. For example, in Oc- 
tober the Government approved the 
conversion of certain viscose produc- 
tion facilities from “regular’ yarn to 
high tenacity yarn. This high tenacity 
yarn will be used for military pur- 
poses, primarily for tires. The quantity 
involved in this new program approxi- 
mates 50,000,000 pounds on an annual 
basis. When completed in 1943, the in- 
dustry’s capacity for making this high 
tenacity yarn will be about 100,000,000 
pounds annually.” The many other war 
uses of viscése yarns are in addition 
to this large poundage. 

“The use of acetate yarn and rayon 
staple fiber in war products in 1942 
was small, but a substantial increase 
in their use for both military and na- 
val products during 1943 is antici- 
pated,” : 

In addition, substantial quantities of 
rayon yarn and rayon finished goods 
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affected by the war, so our problems 
really began back in July of 1941 with 
the freezing of silk. However, our 
Government soon made arrangements 
whereby we could secure reasonably 
satisfactory quantities of rayon yarns 
with which to replace silk, and this, 
along with the cotton yarns we have 
been able to secure on a rather hand 
to mouth basis, has pretty well taken 
care of our raw material problem thus 
far. As for operating supplies, we have 
so far been able to secure all those 
necessary. It so happened that we had 
the major part of our knitting equip- 
ment rebuilt during the early part of 
1941, and we have, therefore, suffer- 
ed little from lack of proper mainten- 
ance. 





are required for export to the Southern 
Republics, as well as foreign relief and 
rehabilitation purposes. 

“The civilian demand for rayon in 
1942 was of two separate and distinct 
types. First was the “regular” or for- 
mer outlets for rayon goods. These 
were principally the civilian-type goods 
made and sold to consumers before 
mid-1941 when the rayon supply began 
to be diverted to new outlets of vari- 
ous kinds. 

‘The second type of 1942 civilian de- 
mand for rayon,’ adds the Organon, 
“was an induced demand made neces- 
sary by shortages in other civilian ma- 
terials, as created by the war. Thus be- 
ginning in August 1941, and increas- 
ingly during 1942, rayon took over es- 
sentially all of the former civilian 
products made of silk, as well as ¢ci- 
vilian goods supplied by nylon. Rayon 
is also a part of the wool replacement 
program. 

“Thus, in civilian-type goods, rayon 
not only has had to fill the demands of 
its former users, but also has taken on 
a host of other civilian products for- 
merly made of other fibers. The rayon 
industry has been essentially in a ‘sold 
out’ position since 1939, and to say 
that this additional demand has put a 
strain on the rayon industry during 
1942 is to state the case mildly.” 

For the year 1942, it is estimated 
that the new rayon users took about 25 
per cent of the rayon available, which 
means that the former outlets took the 
remaining 75 per cent of the total ray- 
on produced (yarn plus staple fiber). 
In 1943, the new and the former users 
of rayon probably will share the avail- 
able rayon supply almost equally. 

This indicates that the rayon indus- 
try is a vital part of the war effort, 
both directly in actual war goods pro- 
duced and in our important export 
market and indirectly as the fiber that 
is carrying on an increasingly vital 
role in the civilian economy. This ex- 
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“Our greatest problem has been that 
of keeping sufficient trained help. At 
no time during the year have we been 
able to put all of our equipment. into 
operation, and the only way we have 
been able to maintain fair production 
has been by operating our plant over- 
time, which we have done since early 
in the year. We have endeavored to 
train new employees, but it seems im- 
possible to train them fast enough to 
displace those going into the armed 
services, defense work, and leaving for 
the usual reasons. We are continuing 
this policy, however, within the limits 
of our learner certificate, and are hop- 
ing thereby to maintain at least a 
‘going concern’ during the coming 
months,” 


plains why the Government is encour- 
aging high rates of operation for the 
rayon industry today and in the future. 
lp 
Industrial Making 
High Tenacity Yarn 


Industrial Rayon Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is replacing regular 
strength yarn production at its parent 
plant with high tenacity yarn for tire 
cord required for aircraft, motorized 
artillery and army transport vehicles. 
The company has announced its revo- 
lutionary continuous process will be 
used for the production of this tire 
yarn, and while this will not material- 
ly increase the company’s total output, 
it will raise the volume produced by 
the continuous process by more than 
oO per cent. 

° 
“How to Sell 
More Peace Goods” 


Pacific Mills, 214 Church Street, New 
York City, has issued the second in a 
series of wartime booklets or sales 
training manuals. The title is “How to 
Sell More Piece (Peace) Goods.” It is 
addressed to the sales girl behind the 
yard-goods counter, and was prepared 
particularly to help make her job of 
wartime selling easier. At the same 
time, it shows how she can help her 
customers spend money wisely so that 
essential war materials may be con- 
served. It gives complete information 
on the Pacific Factag slip, the informa- 
tive label developed as the result of 
replies to questionnaires sent out to 
thousands of women asking what type 
of information they wanted about fab- 
rics. It gives them the tested degree of 
colorfastness of the fabric being sold— 
both to washing and to light—in ac- 
cordance with standards set up by the 
Government. Other facts, such as fast- 
ness to crocking, shrinkage expectancy, 
ete., are given for individual fabrics as 
necessary. 
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A CHEMICAL SERVICE 
EVERY TEXTILE MAN WILL WELCOME 


@ In “the prepare” of textile goods, or in dyeing and finishing opera- 





lions, results you can be proud of call for the right chemical at the 





right time. This may require developing the correct process on the 
spot. Or applying existing specialized chemicals, under scientific 


control. to ““shoot’’ trouble wherever it occurs. 


In a nutshell, that is what Sandoz offers you . . . expert chemical 
analysis plus specialized products designed to meet the most exacting 
requirements of your operating conditions. These products have been 


developed by working closely with weavers, scourers, dyers and finishers. 


Why not take advantage of this service? A trained staff of Sandoz 


technicians will help vou cut operating time and costs in your plant. 
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Shrinkage in 
Lace Hose? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are having a considerable amount of trouble 
on our cotton lace hosiery due to shrinkage. In mak- 
ing tests, we find that the length of the stocking seems 
to appear satisfactory. However, after the stocking 
lies around for quite some time, we find there is a 
great amount of shrinkage. 

The types of cotton yarns that we use for making 
laces are highly twisted in order to give us a clean 
looking fabric, and we are wondering whether this 
twist in the yarn has a tendency to shrink the stock- 
ing after it lies around for a time. 

Is it possible for twisted cotton to crawl together 
and cause shrinkage? 

This cotton yarn is also treated with sizing. The 
reason for this is so that the fabric lies out flat -in 
the cutting process. We are also wondering whether 
this would affect the length in any way. You may 
also be able to suggest some other reason for the 
causes of shrinkage on this type of hosiery. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7412 
——— oe a 


The Links-and-Links 
Knitting Machine 





Article 24 in a Se- 
ries on the Komet 
and Links-and- 
Links Machines. . 
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The Double Patterning Device 


IN PREVIOUS articles we have discussed the me- 

chanism which controls pattern making on Links 
and Links machines, These discussions pertained to 
single patterning or regular equipment on the origi- 
nal Links and Links machines. From the time Komets 
first made their appearance on the market they have 
been constantly improved, and numerous devices and 


RINKS 


attachments have been added at frequent intervals, 
each in turn helping greatly to increase the scope 
of diversified production possibilities of this machine. 

Many of us asked ourselves ‘“‘What next?” when 
the Links and Links machine made its appearance. 
Obviously the machine builders did not take the 
attitude that “We have finished the job’—but con- 
tinued their good work by developing the double 
patterning device. As far as we know this was the 
last major attachment to be added to the Komet line 
and no doubt will be the last one we shall see for 
the duration of the war. 

The original Links and Links equipment was in 
no sense limited, insofar as variety of pattern was 
concerned; however, irrespective of the type of goods 
being made, the pattern had to be repeated. For ex- 
ample, when making anklets it was not possible to 
make one pattern in the 1xl top and a different pat- 
tern in the leg and instep. Here is where the double 
patterning device comes in; it was developed to do 
this very thing. 

Machines equipped with this device can be set up 
to make anklets with a turned-down cuff with one 
pattern in the outer or turned down portion, and 
the inner part 1x1 plain rib. When broad rib knitting 
begins after the 1x1, the pattern can be made entirely 
different from that in the top, hence the name double 
patterning. In our humble opinion, this feature pro- 
vides the means for unlimited patterning possibilities 
in the broadest sense of the word. 

For the remainder of this article we shall attempt 
to describe briefly how this double patterning device 
operates, for the benefit of readers who may not be 
familiar with it; those who fix machines equipped 
with the double patterning device surely know a great 
deal more about it than we do. 

First of all, the device is not shown in the Komet 
and Links-and-Links Parts Catalog, but we under- 
stand that it can be applied to any Links and Links 
machine. Factory representatives trained to do this 
work come to the mill and apply the device, or at 
least did so until recently. 

Shown herewith are reproductions which show all 
parts in detail, from the manufacturer’s publication 
[-2349, and with these come written instructions 
which show step by step how the device should be 
applied. We are omitting the written instructions and 
showing the reproductions of the necessary mechan- 





isms as follows: Fig, II, Fig. III and Fig. IX A. 


Figure II. 


Here we see a redesigned selector drum (102652), 
(102654), and (102655) and necessary mechanism 
which controls its movement for double patterning. 
It can of course be used for single patterns as well 
as the old style drum. The original selector drum 
consisted of an inner portion or center and an outer 
casing having 18 rows of holes in the casing for 
pattern pins, the casing being adjustable forward or 
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For protecting materials vital to 
victory against spoilage, shrinkage, 
breakage and waste on battle and 
production lines, paperboard has be- 
come of major importance. It has also 
replaced materials made precious by 
scarcity...has increased transportation 
loads by saving space and weight. 


We at Gaylord are mighty grateful 


that our peacetime “know how” in 
protective paperboard packaging has 
fitted us for wartime service. 

To you who are turning out vic- 
tory goods, we pledge our all-out 
cooperation. Call on us. We'll stretch 
every facility to supply you with 
Gaylord packages built to meet war- 
time conditions on any front. 





BOXES +« BOARD + CARTONS + BAGS + PAPER 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


St. Louis, Missouri 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAI CITIES 


~*~ BUY MORE 


WAR BONDS * 
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backward so it may be kept in proper relation to the 
selector finger operating ends. The new selector drum 
consists of a center (102652), a movable sleeve 
(102654) and an outer casing (102655), the latter 
being adjustable forward or backward for proper 
position as on the original casing. The new casing, 
however, has 35 rows of holes and, being attached to 
a sleeve (102654), it can be raised and lowered. So, 
the two main factors which make double patterning 
possible are the movable sleeve and casing and the 
oD rows of pattern pin holes. 

The second row of pattern pin holes from the 
bottom, and alternate rows upward, are for cuff 
patterns; the remaining rows of holes, except the bot- 
tom, are for leg patterns. The selector drum revolves 
in the usual manner between two operating levers 
(102657) upper and (102656) lower. While cuffs are 
being made, the casing is raised so the selector 
fingers will make contact with the cuff pattern pin 
set-up. When this is completed, the casing is lowered 
to its normal position so the selector fingers will 
make contact with the leg pattern pin set-up. 

The two operating levers which raise and lower 
the selector drum casing are attached to a rod 
(305275) which in turn rests on a quality finger 
(101445); this finger is raised by a 14-inch cam 
on the quality drum. A collar (302723) and spring 
(6609) provide the necessary downward pull; the 
guide bracket (102299) keeps the rod assembly in 
proper alignment to assure free up-and-down move- 
ment. The lower collar (10130) is used to hold the 
rod at a given position and keep weight off of the 
quality finger when it rests on the drum proper, 
after having fallen off of the raising drum cam. 
The selector drum casing, while the cuff pattern is 
being made, is raised 9/64-inch above normal posi- 





tion, and while in this position selector finger 1 to 17 
inclusive may be used; No. 18 selector finger is 
used only for 1x1 knitting after the cuff pattern is 
completed, therefore no pattern pins are used in 
the bottom row of holes in the drum casing. 


Figure III. 


Here we see the mechanism which controls the 
movement of the special No. 18 selector finger; 
since no pattern pins are used this finger must be 
put into action and taken out by other means. A 
cam (305341) attached to the quality drum supplies 
the necessary motion which in turn is transmitted 
to the selector finger (205977) by two levers and 
two connecting rods. The lower lever (102662) is 
pivoted on a stud (305435); operating rod (305346) 
serves as a connection between lower lever (102662) 
and upper lever (205978). 

Operating rod (305345) connects directly to the 
selector finger and passes through the pivoted stud 
(11854); a spring and collar (6924) are placed in 
front of the pivoted stud, and a collar (6924) in 
back of it. 

The drum cam supplies sufficient motion to move 
the selector fully in when lever (102662) is up on 
the top of drum cam (305341). The rear of this cam 
has a step. When operating lever (304341) is on 
this step, the outer collar (2624) should be set 
against stud (11854) so it will hold the selector 
finger in far enough to make contact with or lower 
long pattern selector butts and clear short selector 
butts. When operating lever (102662) has fallen off 
the step on the rear end of drum cam (305341), 
the No. 18 selector finger will be fully out to clear 
all pattern selector butts. Sufficient tension should 
be put on spring K-1419 to assure snappy action 
when the selector finger is withdrawn; a few drops 
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safeguarding the future of America by lending the U.S. Government funds to 


carry on the fight for freedom. Your purchase of War Bonds is an investment in 





America —and there is no finer gift anyone can give. Make the next gift you buy 


a War Bond. It is one that will be well appreciated and long remembered. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 
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a NO maintenance man in most 
offices, making regular trips with a 
grease gun to see that bearings have 
plenty of lubrication. That’s one of the 
reasons why builders of business ma- 
chines selected the Torrington Needle 
Bearing to lengthen the service life of 
their products. 

With Army tanks, of course, it’s en- 
tirely different. ‘They’re regularly and 
thoroughly inspected by highly skilled 
maintenance crews. But when a tank 
comes back from the battlefield, and 
the crew starts racing against time to 
get it ready for another lightning dash 


against the enemy, there’s a big ad- 
vantage in having bearings that seldom 
need attention. So the tank designers, 
like the business machine builders, 
turned to the Torrington Needle Bear- 
ing because its high load capacity helps 
prevent overloading or breakdowns, be- 
cause its simple, effective system of 
lubrication allows the bearing to run for 
long periods without any attention at 
all. And its ready availability helps 
speed the job of tank production. 
WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR POST-WAR DESIGNS, 
here’s something to think about. Your 
peacetime customers will probably 








be looking for products that last 
longer, need less attention, work more 
efficiently —and the Needle Bearing can 
help you give them what they want. 
You will find a long lst of typical 
Needle Bearing applications in Catalog 
No. 115. One of them may give you an 
idea for your own product—and 
Torrington engineers will be glad to 
help you work out the details. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 © Torrington, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings & Ory, 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit © id 


* 


Cleveland Seattle Chicago San Francisco % 
Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


tm 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


KEYED TO TODAY'S NEEDS 


AND TOMORROW'S TRENDS 
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of oil at the pivoting points will help materially. 
When making up patterns, it must be kept in 
mind that irrespective of pattern, alternating pat- 
tern selectors must have a No. 18 butt to permit 
making plain 1xl rib after the cuff pattern has 
been completed; 1x1 rib before the cuff pattern is 
begun is made in the usual manner by transferring 


alternate needles to the upper cylinder. The me- 


" chanism shown in Fig. III is simply constructed, 


positive in action, and requires little attention once 
it is tuned up and put in operation. 
Figure IX-A 

The double patterning device requires an addi- 
tional cable control for the racking mechanism of 
the selector drum. This is shown in Fig. [X-A. The 
original cable control operated by chain link lugs 
remains as is and the new cable tube (305630) is 
shown as it appears on the machine. Necessary 
motion is supplied by drum cam (206356) and op- 
erating lever (102814); the latter is pivoted on the 
trip lever shaft (303165). A collar (10313) keeps the 
lever in position; when used in connection with 
the fashioning attachment the spring on the trip 
lever shaft takes the place of the collar (10313). 
The usual method of cable adjustment is provided 
by thumb screw (305631) and lock nut (150207). 
This part of the double patterning device obviously 
needs no discussion; like many other devices or 
parts thereof found on Komets it simply needs to 
be seen to be understood, and that, in our opinion, 
is simplicity plus. 

We have had ample opportunity to see both 
single and double patterning devices in operation 
for sometime. All we can say is they really do the 
work, give very little trouble, and do not interfere 
with normal production. 

Links and Links machines equipped with the 
double patterning device are the last word in mod- 
ern, up to date machines. 

In our next and final article in this series, we 
shall take up principles of pattern lay-outs. 

K. O. METZ 





Training Employees 
As Job Instructors 


To provide the executive with a 
guide for outlining a specific plan and 
program for training job instructors in 
his own company, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has issued the 
report Training Employees as Job 
Instructors. 


This handbook of training principles 
and practices, based on a survey con- 
ducted by the Metropolitan’s Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, discusses such 
important questions as the selection of 
job instructors, the time and place for 
their training, the consequence of in- 
adequate training, the cost of training 
and many others that concern execu- 
tives. Included in the report are sam- 
ples of training programs now in oper- 
ation in war production industries and 
many exhibits illustrating the materi- 
al used in such programs. 


The report is based on interviews 
and correspondence with Federal and 
State Agencies, consultations with pri- 
vate companies, and actual use of the 
training method by the author in the 
plants of several companies, An appen- 
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dix to the report lists references deal- 
ing with the job instructor training ac- 
tivities of some 21 war production com- 
panies with thumbnail sketches of the 
training problems encountered. An ex- 
ecutive interested in the subject dealt 
with by Training Employees as Job In- 
structors may obtain a copy direct 
from Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Advertisements on 
“Crown” Tested Plan 


American Viscose Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has be- 
gun a series of advertisements in tex- 
tile trade publications to show by 
means of actual case history how the 
company’s “Crown” Tested Pian oper- 
ates to produce serviceable scientifical- 
ly tested rayon fabrics. Each advertise- 
ment shows how specific rayon fabrics 
have been tested and how faults in con- 
struction, dyeing or finish have been 
overcome through co-operation between 
the company, the cloth converter, and 
the finisher. 

Under the “Crown” Tested Plan, 
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rayon fabrics containing the company’s 
“Crown” rayon are tested for numer- 
ous service qualities including tensile 
strength; color fastness to laundering, 
dry cleaning, sunlight, perspiration and 
atmospheric fading; and dimensional 
restorability. 
+ 

Campaign against Fear 

“Fear can be to the mind what fric- 
tion is to the machine”, a statement by 
Richard H. DeMott, general sales man- 
ager of SKF Industries, Inc., repre 
sents the keynote of the company’s ad- 
vertising for 1943. It is a fitting sequel 
to the company’s 1942 advertising 
based on the Bill of Rights, and re 
flects examples of war-time courage in 
this country evoked by that philosophy 
which knows no fear, and depicts 
down-to-earth problems of today and 
the days to follow the war. 

The first in the new series shows 
Mrs. Jones, the smart housewife, who 
welcomes rationing as a fair-and- 
square dividing up of the national sup- 
ply; she knows that rationing is just 
common sense and she doesn’t go hay- 
wire reading into the word any inter- 
pretation of fearsome future. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS 


1942 Shipments of Full-Fashioned Hose Held Up Better Than Ex- 
pected—Civilian Rayon Yarn Allotment for 1943 May Be 
Sharply Cut—Knit Goods Simplification Important for Manu- 
facturers—Fine English Spun Cotton Counts to be Imported 
Shortly—Underwear Activity Gains Dwindling Civilian Sup- 


plies for 1943 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1943 


SHIPMENTS of hosiery were smaller last year than in 1941 by an esti- 
mated 3 per cent, considered a very remarkable achievement for an 
industry under the trying conditions it has been operating under since 


silk, nylon and now more rayon is taken away from it. 


During the same 


period, underwear production was approximately 7 per cent larger than 
in the preceding year, both branches of the industry, but especially un- 
derwear, being aided in the production matter by very large Govern- 


ment contracts for the armed forces. 


Such demands are going to ex- 


pand because of the larger Army and Navy scheduled for 1943 and on 
top of this come Lease-Lend shipments which will press the textile in- 
dustry to make goods required. Already sizable quantities of cotton 
textiles have been shipped to North Africa and this is regarded as only 
the beginning to be added to when other lands are conquered from the 


Axis. 


A threat to the hosiery industry in the new year is the probable 


curtailment of civilian rayon and the taking of more of the man-made 


fiber for war goods. 


Fall-Fashioned 


Manufacturers of full-fashioned hosi- 
ery thought that after they had passed 
through the silk freezing stage and 
then the removal of nylon as their raw 
material, they would be “set” for the 
duration with the use of rayon. This 
is not going to be the case and it may 
be they will pass through a very diffi- 
cult year in 1943 if plans of the War 
Production Board to take from civilian 
use the finer deniers of rayon are full- 
filled. This would mean that full- 
fashioned hosiery mills this year may 
be confined to the use of coarser yarns 
such as 100 denier and in turn would 
have a drastic effect upon manufac- 
turers, for example, that have installed 
the iatest and finer gauge machines 
which would not handle coarser yarns 
to advantage. It would probably mean 
that 42-gauge would become for the du- 
ration the most active size. Large 
buyers of these lines have become 
aware of the situation and during the 
latter weeks of 1942 they were doing 
their best to buy up all the available 
hosiery in the hands of manufacturers 
and jobbers but the former were not 
willing to go far into the future in view 
of such major uncertainties. Manu- 
facturers that have displayed new lines 
of rayon have not changed their prices 
so that assuming they can make the 
goods, retail branded prices from $1.00 
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up would continue. By the end of isi 
year the manufacture of all-silk full- 
fashioned goods had all but disappear- 
ed from the market and the same thing 
held true of all-nyion goods but in the 
latter months of 1942 rayon produc- 
tion in this type hose had expanded 
more than 1,000 per cent over the same 
months in 1941. Shipments of fuil- 
fashioned last year were estimated at 
between 35,000,000 and 36,000,000 dozen 
pairs and predictions are this year will 
see this drop to about 30,000,000 but 
the industry as in 1941 may do better 
than is expected at the beginning of 
the period. An item of growing im- 
portance is the larger amount of full- 
fashioned goods being taken by the 
armed forces for the women’s divisions 
of the Army and Navy. 


Half-Hose 


Manufacturers are making limited 
offerings of men’s heavy wool work 
socks and boot socks to their regular 
trade for the next fall season and addi- 
tional ones are planning to do so in the 
next two weeks. The finer wool goods 
for the coming fall season have not 
been offered in any volume as yet, this 
being due among other reasons to the 
large amount of business that such 
firms, already have on Government or- 
ders covering half-hose for the armed 
forces. One prominent line of men’s 
heavy work socks and boot socks open- 
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ed in the last week, with regular trade 
allotments being 60 per cent of their 
purchases last year and for April-May 
shipment. Among the numbers offered 
in this line are a 15 per cent wool work 
sock at $2.15 a dozen and other num- 
bers priced at $2.75 up to $4.50 a dozen, 
according to the wool percentages. In 
the men’s hoot socks prices ranged from 
$2.50 up. This particular mill is not 
taking on any new accounts. During 
the first 11 months of last year ship- 
ments of half-hose and slacks gained 
1.3 per cent over the same months of 
the previous year, with the large gains 
being in the short length socks which 
in this period registered a gain of al- 
most 9 per cent. There were gains in 
the cotton and also 
hose shipments but deereases in other 
types indicating that bulk of the gain 
was due to large procurements over 
this period from the armed services. 


in the wool half- 


Seamless 


Activity in women’s seamless lines 
hecame less marked toward the end of 
last year and in November such ship- 
ments were off 17.2 per cent compared 
with the same 1941 month and for 11 
months they were off 7.3 per cent. 
There were large drops in silk ship- 
ments and a large expansion in rayon 
seurmless numbers. But the real fea- 
ture of seamless hose numbers has been 
in .anklets which during the first 11 
months showed a gain of more than 13 
per cent, being evidence of the growing 
popularity of such lines with women 
war-workers who wear anklets in most 
instances under their work trousers. In 
the other direction, there was a sharp 
decline in shipments of the campus 
type hose, that showed in the first 11 
months a drop of more than 61 per cent 
but a drop of almost 90 per cent in 
November compared with the previous 
November. Seamless full length rayon 
hose may come into greater use if full- 
fashioned mills are confined to course 
denier rayon yarn. 


Underwear 


Estimates are that 1942 production 
of underwear was a record total of 
60,800,000 dozens of which the Govern- 
ment bought about 30 per cent. It is 
reported that Government purchases 
for the period including Lease-Lend 
were well over 200,000,000 garments. 
Details of this large total cannot be 
given because of restrictions imposed 
by the Government on publicity. The 
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Eyes straining into the dark, spindrift blowing back into 


his face from a smothered wave, faint-edged with phosphorescence — what 
thoughts are racing in the back of that vigilant face? 


A nostalgic thought, of course, for homes whose warmth envelops him a thousand 


miles away. A new realization of what industrial, all-out production means in terms 
of safety and victory. 


Yes, but behind it all an equally insistent query he will want answered when he 
comes home to pick up the old threads of his aspirations. 





Let's file our answer now. 


It will be a long answer—more production; more bonds purchased; giving up 
frills and luxuries; and sound, practical post-war plans that can be put to work 
quickly when he comes home. 


Sound planning will include developing and manufacturing new machines—those 
ingenious, almost human mechanisms that have helped make America strong, free 
and democratic. 


FIDELITY has been building such machines for 32 years for many industries. 
Write for your copy of ‘‘Facilities.”’ 


Builders of Textile Machinery, including Circular Knitting Machines, Skein 
Reelers, Backwinders, Fidelity-Rolande Course Counters and Universal Ribbers 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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1942 total would be about 7 per cent 
over that for the previous year, 28 per 
cent ahead of 1940 and 26 per cent over 
1939. The Underwear Institute found 
that the greatest activity last year was 
in the knit cotton and wool division be- 
cause of large Government orders. Pro- 
duction of knit rayon types was also 
large, especially in the warp knit di- 
vision. This was unusual in the face 
of raw material shortages that many 
manufacturers of such numbers exper- 
lenced in the period. The Government 
30 per cent figure was compared with 
total underwear production and if com- 
pared only with men’s lines the per- 
centage would be much larger. An in- 
teresting development in Army under- 
wear in recent weeks has been the in- 
tention of the Army to buy only olive 
drab garments instead of bleached. 
This will place more of a burden upon 
yarn and garment dyers and finishers 
because many do not have the facilities 
to dye their own yarns or garments 
which must be handled by commercial 
dyers. 


Underwear Production 
Reaches New Peak 


Total underwear production in 1942 
was estimated by the Underwear In- 
stitute at the record figure of 60,800,- 
000 dozens and of this total Govern- 
ment orders took about 30 per cent. 
Government purchases are for the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, the 
WAACS as well as for lease-lend and 
were expected to be well over 200,000,- 
000 garments although accurate data is 
not obtainable because of Government 
restrictions on publicity. Underwear 
production last year was approximate- 
ly 7 per cent larger than in 1941 which 
also was a record year the total being 
28 per cent over 1940 and 26 per cent 
over 1939. The greatest activity was 
in the knit cotton and wool division as 
well as in woven shorts because of 
Government orders. Ai the same time 
production of knit rayons was high, 
especialiy in the warp knit branch. The 
record in 1942 was reached in the face 
of unusual handicaps such as raw ma- 
terial shortages, changes in construc- 
tions because of war needs, such as in 
elastic and grippers as well as trregu- 
larities in the supply of workers be- 
cause of competition from strictly war 
plants. 

In view of the fact shipments during 
most of 1942 were larger than produc- 
tion, miil inventories at the end of the 
year were smaller than at the close 
of 1941. Government purchases includ- 
ed the regular lightweight shirts, 
woven shorts, part-wool shirts and 
drawers, as well as underwear for ship- 
ment to the allies, rayon tricot panties 
and slips and winter weight vests and 
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pants for the WAACS. Unfilled orders 
with underwear wilis at the end of 
November as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce rose to 7,575,000 
dozens in the knit cotton and wool di- 
vision which was a sharp gain over 
November 1941 which was only 5,739,- 
000 dozens. In the woven end of the 
industry the report shows that unfilled 
orders in nmiens shorts were 2,367,000 
dozens last November compared with 
1,263,000 dozens in the same month in 
1941, 


Predicts Smaller Output 
of Rayon Full Fashioned 


George A. Urlaub, until recently 
chief of the knit goods unit of OPA, 
in a recent address before the Hosiery 
Wholesalers National Association, pre- 
dicted. that 30,000,000 pounds of rayon 
yarns at the most will be available for 
full-fashioned hosiery this year and 
that the bulk of the business in these 
lines will be on 42 and 45-gauge utility 
numbers with 100-denier legs. He 
pointed out that this total would com- 
pare with close to 42,000,000 dozen 
pairs of all types of full-fashioned 
goods turned out in 1941 if the produc- 
tion this year averages about 30,000,000 
dozen pairs on the basis of the pre- 





New Hosiery Box 

Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn., have announced a new pack- 
age for their “Humming Bird” hosiery. 
The new package is designed for six 
pairs of stockings instead of the three 


pairs that have grown to be almost uni- 
versal. This permits conformance with 
the Government’s request to simplify 
packaging and to follow the company’s 
policy of reducing cost and increasing 
the quality and desirability of its mer- 
chandise. 

Designed by Georges Wilmet, the 
new six-pair box hus white lettering 
and an amaranth red humming bird on 
a modified empire green packground. 

The company, which forinerly manu- 
factured silk and then nylon goods, is 
today manufacturing rayon hosiery. It 
is also producing stockings fer the 
WAACs, bomber parts for the Army, 
and parts for Liberty ships. 


dicted yarn supply. He emphasized 
that this forecast was qualified both 
in respect to yarn poundage and hosi- 
ery production by the amount of goods 
that will be taken by the armed ser- 
vices and for export. How many dozen 
pairs of full-fashioned rayons are to 
be produced this year also depends on 
the manpower situation and there is 
also the possibility that more women’s 
seamless rayons will be produced this 
year which would cut into the full- 
fashioned end of the business. 

In respect to the seamless type, he 
said that it is likely that a higher 
quality will be turned out in competi- 
tion with the full-fashioned but he held 
little hope for the finer denier rayons. 
It was predicted that war time nééds 
will cause further cuts in deliveries of 
50, 65 and 75-denier rayons to manu- 
facturers which may be of a drastic 
nature. Looking into the post-war era, 
he said it is probable the full-fashion- 
ed market will see a division about as 
follows: silk 25 per cent; nylon 25 per 
cent; rayon and other synthetic fibers 
50 per cent. Therefore, he urged the 
distributors to insist upon their sour- 
ces producing rayons of higher stand- 
ard now, not only to establish them- 
selves for the future but to do their 
part in co-operating with the Govern- 
ment to insure that the consumer ob- 
tain the most durable stocking avail- 
able and thereby to reduce the quanti- 
ties of yarns required for the product. 


Hosiery Simplification 
Plan Developed 


Progress has been made in the plan 
to simplify women’s full-fashioned and 
ecircular-knit full-length hosiery, such 
program having been submitted by the 
Hosiery Industry Advisory Committee 
to the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Division at Washington. The Indus- 
try committee submitted the results of 
a study of simplification of women’s 
hosiery which has been under way for 
several weeks. Primarily, the proposed 
program would affect hosiery construc- 
tion, since a simplification on colors 
has already been put into effect. War 
Production Board officials are study- 
ing the matter to determine what sav- 
ings in manpower and raw materials 
might result through the adoption of 
such a plan or in a revised form. It 
was reported at the conference that as 
a result of the salvage campaign in the 
industry a total of almost 500 hosiery 
machines had contributed about 6,500,- 
000 pounds of essential needed metals 
to the scrap drive. 

National. Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers predicted that one of 
the major problems this year would 
be the simplification of hosiery. 
‘“‘Whether the year will bring any steps 
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HE PROPER CARE of fine woolens is as much a matter of concern to textile manufacturers 

as it is to the women who ultimately wear them. Wool must be carefully processed both 
before and after it is loomed. That is why producers of fine woolens are among the most con- 
sistent users of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet processing agents. 

Manufacturers of other fabrics, too, find C.P.P. processing agents specially valuable—for in 
spite of wartime material and style changes, C.P.P. wetting, fulling, scouring, and dispersing 
agents are effective on all types of material. Ask your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representa- 
tive for detailed information on the full line of high-quality C.P.P. soaps and detergents made 
specially for the textile industry. 


Jeflcrontitic Indians’ ~=CCOLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO.  aetcity. Catttornia 


COLGATE T.K.S. SOAP +«© COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FULLING SOAP «+ COLGATE BLENDED FULLING SOAP «+ COLGATE FORMULA 25 
" COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES «+ ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES + BADGER FLAKES 
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FORECAST 
(Opinion submitted by CorTon’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, January 16, 1943 

THERE ARE mounting signs that the Government's battle against in- 

flation is reaching a critical stage. There is no question but that 
the OPA has been very successful in its fight to keep prices down and 
this has saved the Government and civilians many millions of dollars 
but there are signs that compromises now will have to be made and 
that ceilings will have to be upped if production is to be kept at peak 
levels. For example, there are more complaints developing from sales 
cotton yarn spinners that costs of cotton, wages and other items have 
gone up in recent months to such an extent that they are now able to 
do no better than break even on such counts as 30s single. 

If the OPA is forced by higher commodity and other costs to grant 
advances from time to time in ceilings then the inflation threatened can 
no more than be retarded and this is felt by many to be the answer. 
Prices will not be frozen but their advance will be held within bounds. 
Creeping inflation is therefore expected by many to be in the wood not 
only for the duration but for some time in the post-war period. 

This is predicted because of the almost fantastic Government debt 
that we will have to service in the post-war period and also because of 
the announced intent of this country to put the world on its feet, eco- 
nomically, at the end of the present conflict. All this will take money 
and peak production with demand probably larger for such lines as 
textiles than can be met. Under these conditions the price trend must 
be upward and under such a situation textile, as well as other manu- 
facturers, will be confronted with higher costs and various attempts to 
keep their selling prices low which means that only efficient firms can 
meet such demands, 

Ahead is simplification of lines, as one way to cut costs and increase 
production. Not only will construction changes of goods and garments 
come and stay but this will apply also to shades, packing and in other 
directions. It will not necessarily mean a greatly lower standard of 
living but a more uniform one for tnis country for some time ahead 
even after peace comes. This would mean less emphasis upon style until 
conditions change and there is a larger supply of goods than can be 
sold. Where the supply is less than demand then all means to increase 
production are in order and not more styles. This will result in a small- 
er range of yarn sizes used in civilian goods so that spinners should 
keep abreast of these simplification trends in the markets in which they 
specialize to make required adjustments. 

The outlook under any circumstances, whether stricter price control 
or controlled inflation, then is for peak production even in the post- 
war period. This is a “must” under Administration economic theories 
and under such conditions the best-managed and most-modernly 
equipped plants will be the ones that make money while those not in 
such category will be hard pressed. This is already in evidence in spots. 








in the direction of concentration or not 
it is difficult to say at this time with 
definiteness,” the “association § said. 
“The concentration of an industry is 
justified and even necessary if it will 
definitely contribute to the war effort 
of the country. This means there must 
be evidence that it will save critical 
materials and result in the best use of 
available skilled heip. Other factors 
that would justify such procedure 
would be the shifting of factory space. 
All of these possibilities will be ex- 
plored in time and circumstances will 
govern the decisions.” It added in re- 
gard to labor that severe losses are be- 
ing sustained by hosiery mills and 
training of new workers is becoming 
more difficult. 


Underwear Price and 
Standardization Program 


Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced early this month that it, to- 
gether with members of the underwear 
industry is working out a program for 
standardization. An Underwear In- 
dustry Advisory Committee has been 
organized and will present its recom- 
mendations on standards. Among the 
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members of the committee are: Ralph 
M. Jones, Utica Knitting Co., chairman, 
Lyndal Carter, William Carter Co., J. 
H. Crossingham, Mount Airy Knitting 
Co., E. D. Haight, E-Z Mills, Ine., P. 
H. Hanes, P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
EK. L. Olrich, Munsingwear, Ince., F. R. 
Riesenberger, Van Raalte Co., and C. 
D. Stickler, Superior, Inc. 


Berkshire Labor Case 
Ends Another Chapter 


National Labor Relations Board on 
January 13 issued another ruling in 
the long struggle between the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills of Reading, Pa., 
and the American Federation of Hosi- 
ery Workers, Branch No. 10, CIO. This 
dispute has been in progress since 1933 
and the case has been before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board since 
1936. In its most recent order the 
board directed the concern to with- 
draw all recognition from the Berk- 
shire Employees’ Association, Inc., and 
to cease and desist from dominating or 
interfering with the administration of 
that or any other labor organizations. 
The firm was further ordered to cease 


and desist from interfering with the 
rights of its members to join the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers or 
in any other way interfering with the 
rights of self-organization of its cm.- 
ployees. In its order the board dis- 
missed the complaint as applied to 282 
of the 303 named individuals. In the 
case of three of the remainder, whom 
it found to have been discriminatorily 
discharged in 1936, the board ordered 
the firm to make good to these em- 
ployees any loss of pay they might 
have suffered since their discharge. 

The board described the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills as the largest producer 
of women’s full-fashioned hose in the 
country, producing about 7 per cent of 
the total output. In September 1937, 
it stated, Berkshire employed 5,77Y 
workers. In the summer of 1933 a 
strike was called by the federation in 
the mills of Berks County, Pa., and the 
Berkshire employees responded to this 
eall. It was settled upon the interven- 
tion of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration by an agreement in which the 
employees were to elect their represen- 
tatives to deal with the management. 
On September 26, 1936, the federation 
ealled another strike at the Berkshire 
plant which was accompanied vy a con- 
siderable amount of violence. On No- 
vember 10, 1939, the firm filed a peti- 
tion for a review of the board’s order 
in the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals which in October 1941 remand- 
ed the case back to the board, directing 
it to reconsider the case which result- 
ed in the present order. 


Permits Importation 
of Hosiery Yarns 


English fine-spun cotton yarns have 
been made available to the American 
hosiery industry after a year and a 
half of effort by the Government and 
the industry as represented by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers and interested indivi- 
duals. Importation of the yarn which 
is expected to be available to knitters 
within the next two months was out- 
lined in a WPB order No. M-272 which 
limits its use and provides for alloca- 
tion. Use of this fine count yarn will 
be restricted to welts and re-inforce- 
ments in the feet of rayon hosiery and 
it is believed considerable improvement 
in the wearing quality of rayon hosiery 
ean be achieved through the use of 
such yarn. American producers of these 
fine counts cotton yarns did not oppose 
this plan, which will continue during 
the present emergency, because they 
are so well sold on Government busi- 
ness. , 

The imported yarns will be sold to 
knitters by the following American 
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As the searchlights of our 
armed forces bring out clearly 
things that can pass and those 
that must not, so do the search- 
lights of test and use in the 
mills and dyehouses reveal the 
worthiness, the merit and the 
dependability of Onyx Products. 


From the original research 





work, on through development 


and in every succeeding stage 
of production, scientific control TO vi n OUI CK LY 


guards every step in the mak- —_ 


meena AND COMPLETELY! 










The Xynomines, Phi-@-Sol, 
Eternalure, Onyxsans, Repel-O- 
Tex and Silk-O-Fast are a few 
of the better known Onyx 
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Products that have and can 


always pass the searchlights of 


the American textile industry. WéE are concentrating all of our efforts — 
all our facilities — all our abilities — 
behind the well known gentleman whose 
If you can't fight—Buy War Bonds — likeness appears above. In doing so—we 

oe ~ : are also serving your best interests — 
: ? even though we may temporarily be 
compelled to give you the impression that 
we are neglecting you. Our sole object 
is to help win as quickly and completely 
as possible. Meanwhile, we will help you 
users of Brinton Knitting Machines, to the 


best of our ability. 
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BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


Your inquiries are solicited. 
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JERSEY. CITY, N. J ES Circular Knitting Machines 


New England Office : 
511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. |! 124 East Third Street, Charlotte, N.C 3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Mid-Western Representatives 
Maher Color & Chemical Co.. Chicago, Ill; Los Angeles, Calif 





in Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemica! Co., ltd., Montreal, P. Q.; Toranto, Ont 
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mercerizing concerns: Aberfoyle Manu- 
facturing Co., Boger & Crawford, 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., Kwing-Thomas 
Corp., Hampton Co., Clarence L. Mey- 
ers, and Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
Although no definite amount has been 
set for the year it is reported that 
about 600,000 pounds will leave Eng- 
land for this country during the first 
quarter of this year. Hosiery manu- 
facturers are restricted in their month- 
ly purchases of the imported yarns to 
approximately 6-2/3 per cent of their 
basie monthly poundage which is equal 
to their average monthly consumption 
of silk and nylon in the first six 
months of 1941. A maximum of five- 
eighths of a pound ot the imported 
yarn is permitted in the manufacture 
of a dozen pairs of women’s ray- 
on hosiery. Manufacturers must 
file with their supplies, in dup 
licate, form PD-769 specifying their 
quotas and the-supplier must send one 
copy to the War Production Board in- 
dicating the order was filled. 


Rayon Curb May Hit 
Fine Equipment 


Operators of fine-gauge full-fashion- 
ed hosiery machines must face a diffi- 
cult problem this year if the War Pro- 
duction Board decides the industry can 
keep a sufficient number of its plants 
operating without requiring fine denier 
rayon such as 50, 65 and 75-denier 
varns. If the WPB should see fit to 
confine rayon hosiery yarns to the rela- 
tively heavy 100-denier or coarser 
which is in line with present indica- 
tions, manufacturers of 51, 54, 57 and 
60-gauge stockings might find some of 
their equipment impractical to operate. 
In view of the fact this type of equip- 
ment is generally the newest and most 
costly to operate, as well as requiring 
the highest piece rates or labor, the 
prospect of widespread idleness of such 
machines is something that the indus- 
try dislikes to contemplate. 

Ten years ago the number of 51- 
gauge machines operating in the in- 


dustry represented hardly more than 
10 per cent of the total and at the time 
WPB banned further production of 
such equipment, the largest full-fash- 
ioned machinery builder was producing 
little else than 5l-gauge units. The 
present investment in fine-gauge ma- 
chinery, which is more extensive in 
the South than in the North, is such 
that enforced idleness of any substan- 
tial part of the equipment might have 
a serious effect in some cases. Some 
of these machines cost as much as $20,- 
000 each. In view of the coarse rayon 
trend there is regret among manufac- 
turers that they scrapped so much of 
the 42-gauge equipment. 


Underwear Machine Work 
Hits Accelerated Pace 


The number of _ knitting-machine 
hours of work among underwear mills 
in November increased by more than 
500,000 compared with the same month 
a year previous and the number of 
knitting machines in operation rose to 
14,575 compared with 13,748 in the 
1941 months. Stocks on hand at the 
end of the month were considerably 
smaller. 


Mandatory Regulations on 
Hosiery Packing Likely 


Mandatory regulations on hosiery 
packing are likely, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, because of the expected short- 
age in paper and cardboard. Early last 
year the industry was advised on re- 
commendations of the WPB with refer- 
ence to the packing and packaging of 
hosiery. The provisions of such a pro- 
gram were voluntary and not manda- 
tory. Later in the year it appeared 
that the expected shortage would not 
develop but within recent weeks this 
idea has changed so that a shortage 
of paper and cardboard is again anti- 
cipated. In view of this the national 
association is preparing to offer sug- 
gestions to the WPB and it advised 
manufacturers to prepare themselves 


to conform to any regulations which 
may be issued by the government. 


Manpower Situation 
Acute in Underwear 


The labor shortage is becoming more 
acute with underwear manufacturers. 
They report that not alone is labor 
turnover at a peak, amounting to as 
much as 100 per cent in some cases, 
but also absences from day to day by 
a large percentage of employees is more 
noticeable than usual. The latter de- 
velopment disrupts normal production, 
one mill reporting that this week its 
whole label staff was out meaning that 
this important end of the business was 
at a practical standstill. The general 
result of this high labor turnover is 
to retard production of underwear on 
Government orders. The military pro- 
curement officers are now taking some 
cognizance of this and have started 
to divert new orders to sections of the 
country where the labor situation ‘s 
less acute. Manufacturers that are 
offering goods for the civilian trade 
over the next few months are alloting 
goods on a strict basis with buyers un- 
able to obtain anything like the quan- 
tity of goods wanted. 


Dyeing Army Underwear 
Creates Problem 


Decision of the Army to buy a con- 
siderable portion of its underwear dyed 
olive drab instead of being bleached is 
creating a new situation for spinners 
and knitters operating on such busl- 
ness. In the case of the spinners this 
will mean in some types of garments 
that the yarn will have to be wound 
on perforated tubes, then dyed and 
later rewound on regular cones. In 
other instances it is reported that cer- 
tain type garments can be piece-dyed 
which will mean that the knitters will 
have a greater volume of goods going 
through their dyeing department. This 
will apply also to such lines as woven 
shorts and handkerchiefs which in the 
past have usually been delivered 
bleached but which now must be dyed. 
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The child 
the schoolgirl 
the matron 
or the grandmother 


all “‘sisters under the skin,’ . all eternally feminine, 
. . all having the same types of garments in com- 
mon... whether at work, at play, or at rest... . 
. and there's a Scholler Processing Product avail 
able for every Fibre, or combination of Fibres to help 
make her wartime garments Stylish, Beautiful, and 
Durable. 
For over 35 years Scholler Products have been recog- 
nized as a standard of quality. 


>: i FINISHES 


Reg. in U. S. A. and Canada 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 






























Collins & Westmoreland Sts... Phila., Pa. + St. Catharines, 
Ontario, Canada 
77 me 4 . 
9 SINKER wots tue patenten 
H A R D Add Laurel Mildant A to your lubricating or 
sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 
7 UJ T T formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with 
: its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, 
changes in dyeing properties and discoloration 
‘ of hosiery fabrics. 
Treat finished hosiery awaiting boarding with 
Laurel MildantA...it will reduce miidew hazard. 
Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
ESS BREAKAGE ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn 
ONGER SERVICE and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
OWER OPERATING COST for sample order today. 
ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 
Throw your dchapn inte the fight / 
SOAPS OILS FINISHES 
SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 





STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


L101 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiana 








WM. H. BERTOLET’S SONS “@) ESTABLISHED 1909 


TIOGA. THOMPSON & ALMOND SfSs PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PATERSON. N. J. CHATTANOOGA, TENN HARLOTTE 
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TRENDS—YARN | 


Manufacturers Finding Sales Cotton Yarns Tight for First Six 
Months—Cotton Spinners Say Higher Costs Justify Ceiling 
Increase—Rayon Yarn Production Hits Peak with Expanding 
Military Needs Ahead—May Turn Hose Trade to Coarser 


Deniers. 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1943 


AN ABNORMAL condition has developed in sales cotton yarns which is 

now causing much concern among producers as well as their custom- 
ers. Many manufacturers enjoying high priority numbers, indicating they 
are on essential Government work, have been unable to buy enough cotton 
yarns to fill these needed goods orders. One weaver said that he earlier 
had an A-l-i priority number on his cotton yarn order and found he 
could not obtain delivery; next it was raised to AA-5 and then for a 
time he secured deliveries but soon the priority had to be raised to AA-2, 
almost as high as given for any war material. It shows that cotton yarns 
are becoming very tight under war conditions. The same thing holds true 
in rayon yarns although producers of this type yarn hit a new high mark 
in production last year. More of the man-made fiber is going into goods 
for the armed forces so this leaves less for civilians and the trend is due 
to become more marked during 1943, Worsted yarn spinners are hit by 
wool quotas and production last year fell off. 


Cottem Yarns 


There is a larger demand for cotton 
yarns of practically all descriptions 
than sales yarn spinners can meet, 
shipments to manufacturers of military 
items, goods for lease-lend and for the 
civilian trade displaying greater ac- 
tivity. Shipments of textiles and par- 
ticularly those made from cotton for 
lease-iend have been expanding at a 
rapid rate over the last month with 
indications this is only a beginning 
with much greater volume due in the 
eoming weeks. Since American troops 
landed in North Africa in November 
shipments of cotton textiles to that 
area have been sizable and this has 
placed an additional demand upon cot- 
ton yarn spinners that previously were 
pressed to turn out all the yarns re- 
quired by our own armed forces as 
well as the eonstantly diminishing per- 
eentage being allotted to the civilian 
trade in this country. 

In the face of this growing demand 
for yarns of all descriptions produc- 
tion by spinners has been tapering off 
due to a number of factors, the most 
important of which is the manpower 
problem. Larger numbers of their em- 
ployees have left because of the draft 
or to accept employment in the war 
industries where the wage rates are 
considerably higher than in the textile 
industry even though wage rates in 
the latter have been creeping up. Some 
of the largest producers of sales cot- 
ton yarns report that due to this one 
factor alone they have been compelled 
to discontinue the third shift in some 
of their departments so that their 
poundage has declined as much as 10 
or 15 per cent. Evidence of this tight- 
ness in deliveries is to be seen in the 
current experience of commission 
houses that report it is becoming prac- 
tically impossible to place additional 
business both in earded and combed 
qualities for delivery. during the first 
four months of the “present year and 
at present a large nianber of spinners 
are unwilling to open their books for 
yarns to be delivered during the sec- 
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ond quarter. 

Another indication of the well-sold 
ahead position of spinners is the need 
of manufacturers of military items for 
higher priority ratings on their orders. 
In this connection one reported that 
where a few weeks back an order hay- 
ing a priority rating of A-l-i came 
through in satisfactory volume this is 
no longer so and it has become neces- 
sary for some manufacturers to get 
this rating advanced to AA-2 in some 
cases if deliveries were to be obtained. 
There have been instances where yarn 
orders have received an even higher 
rating than this so that manufacturers 
are concerned, feeling that if this 
trend continues it is possible that the 
War Production Board will find it 
necessary to set definite percentage 
allocations for carded yarns as well as 
previously mentioned in combed; this 
would mean another decrease in the 
percentage of sales cotton yarns now 
going to the eivilian trade, which is 
already very small. At present num- 
erous carded yarn spinners are refus- 
ing to accept large orders unless the 
purchaser has a very high priority 
number indicating its use in urgently 
needed war materials. 

With spinners claiming their costs, 
particularly for cotton and wages, 
have been increasing, there is a wide- 
spread feeling in the trade that the 
OPA should consider an upward revis- 
ion in the present carded yarn ceiling. 
Carded yarn rates were cut sharply in 
a ceiling change last September, this 
being particularly drastic in the coarse 
counts which are being consumed in 
very large quantities for the manu- 
facture of cotton duck for the armed 
forces. Spinners of such counts are 
now claiming that they are unable to 
break even in view of the advances in 
their costs in the last four or five 
months and there are reports in the 
trade that some of them have switch- 
ed to other counts where the margin 
is slightly better. This cuts down 
production of these coarse counts, 
making it more difficult for weavers 
to turn out the urgently needed duck. 


LARKETS | 
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Rayon 


Deliveries of rayon by American pro- 
ducers last year exceeded the previous 
record set in 1941 by 5 per cent, tenta- 
tive estimates indicating that filament 
yarn deliveries in 1942 were 4 per cent 
above the 1941 record, while the 1942 
staple fiber deliveries are estimated to 
have been 8 per cent above the 1941 
level. Rayon yarn began to go into 
direct war products in important vol- 
ume in 1942. The largest portion of 
the production going into goods of the 
viscose and cuprammonium types. Ib 
the present year indications are larger 
quantities of these yarns will go into 
the manufacture of war goods. For 
example, last October the Government 
approved the conversion of certain 
viscose production facilities from regu- 
lar to high tenacity yarn, this type 
yarn being used primarily for the 
manufacture of tires. This convers- 
ion involved approximately 50,000,000 
pounds on an annual basis. 

When this prugram is completed in 
the present year the industry’s ca- 
pacity fur making high tenacity yarn 
is expected to be. about 100,000,000 
pounds annually. There was a larger 
demand for rayon in 1942 from the 
civilian trade than could be met. These 
were mainly the type goods made be- 
fore the middie of 1941. The second 
type of civilian demand for rayon was 
that aused by shortages in other civi- 
lian materials. For example, begin- 
ning in August 1941 and increasing 
during 1942, rayon took over practi- 
cally all of the former civilian pro- 
ducts made of silk and nylon. A con- 
siderable volume of rayon is also be- 
ing used in the wool and worsted in- 
dustry to replace wool which is un- 
der a quota program. With war ma- 
terials taking a constantly increasing 
poundage of rayon yarn it is possible 
that during the present year makers of 
civilian goods will receive less than 50 
per cent of the 1943 rayon production. 


Worsted Yarn 


It is estimated that production of 
sales worsted knitting yarns during 
1942 was about 25 per cent smaller 
than in the previous year. There were 
deciines in both systems, Bradford 
dropping from approximately 30,000,- 
000 pounds in 1941 to about 23,500,000 
pounds in 1942 while French system 
production dropped from approximate- 
ly 10,500,000 pounds in 1941 to about 
5,800,000 pounds for 1942. This drop 
in production has been due to the Gov- 
ernment restriction on the use of wool 
by these spinners, it not being due to 
any decrease in the demand. In view 
of the wool quota program spinners 
have been piecing out their production 
by mixing wool with cotton and rayon 
but even with this, as pointed out 
above, there was a large drop in their 
output. There is a fair call for worst- 
ed yarns to go into military knit goods 
such as sweaters, knitted hats, gloves 
and swim trunks in which the wool 
quota does not apply but this type 
business has not been large enough to 
maintain former production levels. 
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Keep war production moving by keeping All orders subject 


To avoid extra bookkeeping 
your stainless steel equipment at top PP pc onl on the new 


efficiency Regardless of the solution : 

you use, clean your equipment thor- V C T O aa y T A x 
oughly at least once a week. Drain = 

it, wash with hot water and dry | ie 
with an air hose, or brush the 
bottom as free of water as pos- 
sible and then let it dry. This 
is your duty under the 
all-out war production 
program. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
STAINLESS STEEL 
DYEING EQUIPMENT 






































New 4-in-1 pay envelopes now are designed 
to handle the new Victory Tax as required by 
law, reducing clerical and bookkeeping work. 


With this pay envelope, the flap is torn off 
when the employee receives his pay and this 
serves as a receipt as well as a record for you. 
Deductions are recorded for Old Age Benefit, 
State Unemployment insurance and other de- 
ductions at the same time. 


Write for a sample of the 4-in-1 today to see 
how it will save you time on your own payroll 


records. 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 
S. BLICKMAN inc. Clea penne 








106 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN _ NJ. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH | 


INCORPORATED 










SPECIALIZING IN 






OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL. 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 


——— ——$$ 





OMPLETE FACTORING 
SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 
sciinnensith an saad Seemeenenonsis nll AX \Y 
Working Capital ) 
’ ELIMINATE 
Collection Costs 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. —— ws ' ef . 
Vi 

Production and Sales 

Credit Risks 





































INQUIRIES INVITED 
Write, Wire or Phone 
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¥ Hand and power operated. Capacities 


5 to 700 GPM. Pressures to 300 pai. 
All standard drives. 


@ ‘‘If it’s a 10>, for a rotary, Blackmer will 
do it more efficiently and at lower ecost’’. 


Engineering and Maintenance Bulletins 
FREE to PLANT MEN 


Write BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY TR U S 7 Ct 0 M PA N bs 


2050 Century Ave., 8.W., Grand Rapids, Mish. of GE TG WE 
BLACKMER ct4 PUMPS ee hee 


“BUCKET DESIGN’ -~SELF-ADJUSTING FOR WEAR 
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INCORPORATED Wann 


P. 0. BOX 92, MARIETTA. GEORGIA 
P.O "BOX 844, ATLANTA. GEORGIA 








TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250. 
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ATLAS -OMETERS 













@ ACCELERATED 
TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 


N Atlas-Ometers you have a 
simple, easy way to learn, 
quickly, how your products will 
resist fading, or deterioration from 
laundering. Atlas-Ometers have 


ee ah orl been a valuable mainstay of the 
washing machine RA textile industry for over a quarter 
the A. A. T. C. C.— of a century. Their time-saving 
measures resistance guidance is more essential right 
to washing action, 


shrinking, staining, 


now than ever before. 
















color fastness to soaps 
and solvents. All fac- 
tors carefully  con- 
trolled—can be pro- 
duced exactly at any 
time. 


FADE-OMETER—Rotates specimens around 
the Atlas Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc, the 
closest approach to natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature automatically controlléd. 


WEATHER-OMETER—Duplicates effect of ac- 
tual exposure-—months of sun, rain, heat 
and cold condensed to a few days. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO, 
387 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


ATLAS -OMETERS 





LAUNDER-OMETER @ FADE-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 190! 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521! 
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y Restore WORN PARTS” 


to Original 


Mr. Marshall Dilling, Supt., 
A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., recent- 
ly made the following state- 
ment in dtecussing 
Ideal’s ‘“metalliz- 

ing” process. 








It is no longer a question of whether to salvage worn 
parts ... but rather how to do it. Many mills are find- 
ing they can restore a large percentage of worn parts 
to their original efficiency by the Ideal method of 
metallizing. Before you scrap valuable parts, find out 
if they can be metallized. Aside from important sav- 
ings in dollars and cents, you often eliminate the loss 
of valuable time necessitated by waiting on hard-to- 
replace parts. Write today for complete information. 





These metallic draw frame rolls, worn at the bearing 

surfaces, show the four steps in the metallizing proc- 

ess. Left to right: prepared for spraying, sprayed, 
machined, and ground to final dimensions. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


Pioneers in Textile Metallizing 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 
REPAIRERS OF STEEL ROLLS - SPINDLES - FLYERS 





TOROELERLEOARROGLATOURGGEEEELLORTAL OG RGRRR REEL ibe! 
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Two Essential Hermas 
Clothroom Machines 


Used by Efficient 
Mills Everywhere 








THE NEW 
HERMAS 
BRUSHING 
MACHINE 





Made with balanced steel tubular rolls, individ- 
ual suction hoods for all eight rolls, corrugated 
steel shutters front and back, and Zerk lubri- 
cating system. 






THE NEW 
HERMAS 
AV SHEAR 


Made with individual motor drive for each 
rotor, entirely new routing of goods to insure 
complete cleaning of both sides and selvages in 
a single operation. 


Write for Full Description 


HERMAS MACHINE Co. 


America’s Only Exclusive Specialists in Clothroom Equipment 


HAWTHORNE, ’ NEW JERSEY 
Representatives: 


Carolina Specialty Co. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada 


























No Oil Shortage Here .. . 


but Rings and Travelers 
get old before their time 


HE above pictures are close-ups of common er- 

rors in traveler selection for auto-lubricated 
rings that cut down ring and traveler service life in 
many mills. 


There is plenty of oil in the reservoir, in either case, 
but it is not getting to the wall of the ring to do its 
intended lubricating job because the impression (or 
knee) of the traveler is in the wrong position. The 
traveler glazes the wick, runs dry, heats up, wears 
out and flies off,—and ends down play hob with 
your production. Ripple wear soon develops on the 
inside wall of the rings, knocks years off their nor- 
mal service life. Avoid this waste by choosing the 
correct Victor Traveler for the job. 


What Traveler is Right for Your Rings? 














For an auto-lubri For two- or four- For double grease- 
cated ring with a spot auto-lubricated groove rings, the im- 
ecnhiatin anon iee rings, the impres- pression should be 
above the highest sion should be be- between the two 
point of the groove. low the groove. grooves. 


Victor Service Engineers can give you competent 
advice on this and other questions of traveler selec- 


tion, and help you get the most use and the best 


production from the limited supplies available 
under war conditions. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO. 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 
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ALKALIES 


and related products 









Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Causticized Ash Potassium Carbonate 
Modified Sodas Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride Para-Baco* 
Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Compan) 
40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON * CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO « CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT * NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS © SYRACUSE 
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LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance. 


Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & COMPANY 
31 E. LEE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A NEW GIRT HAS BEEN ADDED TO THE 
ONE PIECE GUIDE AND CATCH 


This girt, a new development for Watson-Williams rayon shuttles, stops 
the spindle from raising too high and thus prevents the top of the 
shuttle from splitting. tf also holds the spindle level. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE « MILLBURY, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S- 

















“WATERPROOFING FABRICS 
FOR ARMY AND NAVY 


lf it's uniform cloth or ducks for tents, tarpaulins, — 


etc., use— 
HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD "D", 


HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD and 
MILDEWPROOF No. | 


* 
If it's burlap or osnaburg for use in sand bags, use 


HYDROXY* MILDEWPROOF No. 2 


* (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


These are approved 













PRODUCTS 
Kali Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Cotton 


@ Five Saco-Lowell 
Slashers at the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C.— 
all equipped with Johnson 
Joints. No more stuffing box 
troubles here. 


Note the Simple, 
Packless Construction 


@ Nipple (1) fastened to roll. 
Sliding collar (2), keyed (6) 
to nipple. Carbon graphite 
and bearing 
which eliminate oil- 


seal ring (3) 
ring (4), 
ing and packing. Spring (5), 
for initial seating only; in 
operation joint is pressure 
sealed. 








TUFFING BOXES that demand 
constant inspection and tinker- 
ing, that waste valuable time while 
machines are shut down to repack 
or replace stuffing boxes, just don’t 
fit in today’s picture. 


Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints 
do. They never need to be oiled, 
adjusted or repacked. They absorb 
misalignment without loss of oper- 
ating efficiency. They make it 
easier to provide modern, more 
efficient methods of draining cans 
and slashers—continuous, syphon 
pipe drainage which permits high- 
er, more uniform can temperatures 
and speeds heating-up time. 


Hundreds of plants, like the 
Springs Cotton Mills in the picture 
above, have been quick to adopt 
this simple way to boost produc- 
tion, reduce maintenance costs. 
Though the first Johnson Joint was 
introduced less than ten years ago, 
there are more than 50,000 of them 
in service today. 


New Bulletin shows a size 
and type of the Johnson 
Joint for every dry can, 
slasher, or sanforitzer. 


WRITE FOR IT 
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USE THE JOHNSON ELECTRAP 

ODAY’S highest development in 

a trap for pumping or lifting 
systems 
under vacua as complete as 27" of mercury. 
removes 
boxes—all moving parts—from trap chamber, 
makes operation as dependable as the flow 
of electricity. Control valve gear is one com- 
pact assembly—can be brought out to any 
convenient location if trap chamber must be 


service, or for draining 


Electric operation 


set in inaccessible position. 







? i 


floats, stuffing 


Ask for New Bulletin ‘ jf 


The Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET 


THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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inproved Thigh Speed 
HOISTS 


~ — 


WRIGHT HOISTS are built to carry more 
than their rated capacities, but like 
other well-made pieces of mechanical 
equipment they should not be over- 
loaded. Overloading is dangerous— 
while today, abuse to machinery is 
akin to sabotage. 


Watch the bottom hook 


WRIGHT load hooks are drop-forged 
from special steel which, when sub- 
jected to excessive overloading, give 
visible warning by opening slowly. 
When the bottom hook has started 
to open, look to the top hook, too, 
for while it is stronger than the bot- 
tom hook, it also may be reaching a 
danger point. 


Watch the load chain 


WRIGHT HOIST load chains are elec- 
trically welded from special analysis 
steel, exceptionally high in tensile 
strength and elastic limit. Excessive 
overloading will stretch the chains 
out of pitch, thus preventing proper 
fit with load wheel pockets. This re- 
sults in destructive wear to both 
chain and load wheel. Keep your 
chains well lubricated for long life. 
Take proper care of your WRIGHT 
HOISTS. You’ll find the name of your 
nearest WRIGHT distributor in 
the telephone book. 


it 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, San Francisco 
New York 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 








Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


ATLANTA 





STEWART MACHINE CO.. INC. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
WE MANUFACTURE 


Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Bases, Whorls, Cast 
Iron Ring Holders, Lifting Rod Bushings, Doffer 
Guards and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 


Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring Holders 
Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. Spindles 
Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Lengthened, Re- 
topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- grooved. 


f n 
PROMPT *'seevice 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 





® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill all your drive needs 


Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 
Westinghouse 
Motors 








quickly at 


SOUTHERN 2tzig Company 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
a oe ee ae: ee ee ee ae ee | 
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Infra-red ray drying gives 
greater speeds with lower oper- 
ating costs. Write for informa- 
tion—today. 


* 
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Manufacturers of Infra-Red Ray Combustion Equipment 5 i \ SANS 
455 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. — 





New water-repellent 


A 34 fed = THAT SAYS "KEEP ro) th ae : textile finish (By the makers of Johnson’s Wax) 
'AND M E A N S WHAT IT S A ) S DRAX for uniform cloth, material for work clothes, shelter 


ec. tents, sleeping bags... DRAX for civilian fabrics of all 


perecededian 


textile finish grow and grow. 

j Have YOU the facts about DRAX? This stable, aqueous 

f emulsion of waxes, aluminum salts and emulsifying agents is 
: : a remarkable textile finish. DRAX gives fabrics a high degree 

A of water-repellency and resistance to spots and stains. An 

% mark this: DRAX is simplicity itself in application. Just 

apply in a single bath... in any available type of padder. 


More Facts About DRAX 


|mportant characteristics not found in many water-repellents 
are found in DRAX.. . due to a special method of regulat- 
ing the colloidal particle size during its manufacture. DRAX, 
tor example, remains completely stable in solution during 
storage. . . you can apply DRAX at temperatures varying 
trom room to boiling... you dilute it with ordinary tap water 
... requires a minimum of acid regulation during application. 


peeeeegeaaggay 


DRAX is also available in special formulations containing 
mildew-resisting agents. Write for facts about DRAX. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


. Ine. 
Don't take a chance—you need Stewart protection NOW. Catalog | ete 
I-41 shows typical installations and covers constructional details. INDUSTRIAL WAX DIVISION, DEPT. C-23, RACINE, WIS, 


Send for your copy today. Stewart maintains sales and erection 
offices in principal cities. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


9244 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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*% * Buy United States War Savings Bonds and Stamps +: * 
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CORN SUGARS & SYRUPS 


s, € 
EXTRINES, GUM 10WA 


_ CEDAR RAPIDS, 


CORN STARCHES, P 
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93.6% 


“The impetus given by the war 
to AIR EXPRESS operations... 
is indicated in figures for the 
first ten months of 1942 show- 
ing a rise of 93.6 per cent In 





pounds carried... Despite re- 
lease of about half of commer- 
cial air-line equipment to the 
Army early in the year, never- 
theless, by rearrangement of 





schedules, increasing plane 
hours a day, and stepping up 
plane maintenance and servic- 
ing, air lines are equaling and 





even surpassing pre-war per- a=: | 
formance. ; cel gee 
Excerpt from New Yori ee=-_—: 

Herald Tribune, January 11, 194: Se : CLOTHING 

| and 
NAPPER 

Although you do not need a priority s CLOTHING 
to ship by Air Express, if you have — : 
war production shipments requiring 


priorities, they will be granted. Phone a= : 
Railway Express Agency, Air EXPRESS = : a O W F 5 | 
DIVISION, or any air line . | f 
a MASS 











GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. . GASTONIA, WN. C. 
PHONE 330 


Now IN ITS a YEAR 


ha. EXPRESS Re-Needlers 
A gg All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
bbe ind: ream for Cotton Combing 
Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1914 
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SANNA AAA 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE GIBSON BROWN 
President Treas. & Gen’! Mer. 


“Founded in 1883 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 


Greenville, S. C. _.Ralph Gossett 
Greenville, S. C. Wm. J. Moore 
Griffin, Ga... .. Belton C. Plowden 
Dallas, Tex. Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc 
Gastonia, N. C. Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. _. James Supply Co. 
Spartanburg, S.C.. Montgomery & Crawford 
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for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 














BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
IO HIGH STREET~~~BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
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TOLHURST 
SUPPen exrancts 


28% 


MORE MOISTURE 


IN 5-MINUTE RUNNING PERIOD 
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HERE'S PROOF! A 48” “Suprex” Extractor 
operating at 1000 R.P.M. on cotton underwear 
tubing, reduced moisture content in the tubing to 
65% in 5 minutes. 

A standard 48” extractor operating at 700 R.P.M. 
on identical material was able to reduce the mois- 
ture content only to 90% in 5 minutes. 

Even after 30 minutes operation, the standard extrac- 
tor could not reduce moisture content below 82% 


TEsTS like this, on textiles with various character- 
istics as to fibre, stage of conversion and weave, 
have proved that TOLHURST Suprex is the fastest 
extractor of its type on the market. These time sav- 
ings are achieved by the higher speeds possible with 
TOLHURST Suprex. Let us prove these claims on 

< your materials. FREE Bulletin con- 
taining complete details on request. 





TOLHURST 


CENTRIFUGALS 


Division of American Machine and Metols, Inc. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 

























HARD 





Get the 
Best 























MAPLE 





J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMON D 


FLOORING 
7 


SUPPLIERS OF COTTON MILL FLOORING FOR 28 YEARS 












U.S PAT. NO. 2258035 


HOPPER APRONS 

























STEEL 
SPIKED. 
SPROCKET 
DRIVEN: 



















FOR ALL TYPES 
OF 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS 













YOU GAIN 6 ways: 


I. More and better production, because sprocket 
drive eliminates slip. 2. Fireproof. 3. Less upkeep 
due to all metal construction (pins ground, heat treat- 
ed and polished). 4. Less dirt. Knotwood stays bright 
and clean. 5. No choking or excessive waste. Stock 
can not work between interlocking slats. @. Save 
power. The Knotwood is light and works quite slack. 


More than 1000 in use. 









SJOSTROM MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


eel gem alelele!. 161 Spring St... N.W.. Atlanta. ( 

























Michigan 
Hard Maple 
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see DON'T TAKE OUR WORD. . . 
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TAKE A 
LESSON 
FROM THE | 
MERMAID | 





Amalgamated Chemical Co 
- Philadelphia, Pa. (In the 
= Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, N. C.) WATER REPELLENT 


Give yourself the satisfaction of 
comparing the results obtained by 
an independent testing laboratory on 
fabrics treated for stain and water 
repellency. Read “Take a_ Lesson 
from the Mermaid,” a folder sum- 
marizing the results of this test. FEN 
Water Repellent came through with 
15% to 29% greater water repellency 
than other products of the same na- 
ture. Fully meets Q.M.C. specifica- 
tions. Ask for folder. 


FEN 


rp.. Trenton Ave., 
South: Robt. A 








GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


22Z CREST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, W. C. 


Spinning, Tw 


PHONE 330 


ister, Spooler and Quiller 


Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 
Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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VICTOR | 


MILL STARCH 
The Weavers tienda” 


* Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc .- PHILADELPHIA : * D e p e n d a b ] e 
STANDARD PILLOW BLOCKS BALL AND SOCKET | *Carries Wei 9 ht 

i Into the Fabrice 

*x Always Uniform 


*xBoils Thin 


CTOR 
































You pay for them whether you buy them or not. : 
ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUCKS - 








apm The Kk eever 


Starch Company. 
TRANSMISSION CORPORATION | Columbus. Ohio ~ 


2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York 
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A Big Name in Steel Fabrication! 





Tanks Towers OR more than three quarters of a century the 
Storage Bins Standpipes FB iame of COLE has stood for tanks and other steel 
Smokestacks —— Vessels fabricalion. Many of the water tanks seen in this 
ene Steel Work Nickel-Clad, Stainless section of the country, as you drive from town to 
Ate Mennivees Alley [= lown, were produced by Cole. And numerous indus- 
Welded Steel Pipes Digestors trial planis have employed us to make special tanks 
Kiers Vats for their particular purposes, as for example, for 
og a acid, dye, caustic soda, fuel, oil, etc., as well as spe- 
: alienate cial kiers, kettles, vats, and vessels of steel, nickel- 
Our Engineering Department will gladly clad, stainless steel and other alloys. 


submit designs to meet any reyuirements. Let us know YOUR needs. and 


write for “Tank Talk” No. 26-C. 





a2 We can also produce special machinery for your 
own needs or for resale purposes. 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 








Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! NEWNA - EORGIA 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING COST SYSTEMS 
IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING WORK LOAD STUDIES 
rates a METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
MouaRren be COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
Moving Precis. A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 


LANE 
CANVAS 
TRUCKS 























“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 











For the well-equipped mill. 
20 years 


without 


A [| adrink- 


ARGUT Py SON 


Wayne Junction. Philade ‘Iphia. Pa. 


W. FT. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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@ Helps separate long fibres from short 


Mi N FROL @ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 


@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 
> The 


@ Provides control of conditions caused 


0 U TS TA N DIN G by static electricity 


@ Protects cards and preserves the wire 


Conditioner @ Safeguards health, insures better 


for working conditions by preventing 
Dust and Fly 


Textile Fibres 








OOROTRT TAT DRRORRRTeODRaL ODE mi seeetenen ' seenene ! i POCURREAEOOSEGetageeces VRRERDNEDROREAEDONETeRIE DUTERLEGEDODORERODOREDODODRPOLDDSOORREAETTODAOTREERAGDRT ERE LEReEST 








Designed to Out-Perform 


and Outlast all Others Slitting up to 


f 
Fairbanks Hand Trucks will take the most a2; 000 yar 4 : 
brutal punishment without damage. That’s 
because the wooden frame has heavy steel 
armor on front and back. There are no 
weakening mortises as_ steel 
crossbars are set flush into top 
of frame. 


airbanks 


Hand Trucks are made with 
handles and side rail in one 
piece, consequently the handles 
can’t work loose. If nose iron 
gets worn it can be replaced by 
removing a few bolts. 











The Atlantic Curtain Company, Wellfleet, Mass., 
z reports that for the past twelve years their 
: CAMACHINE 24-2 has been slitting 21,000 to 
22,000 yards of curtain material daily. The slit 
rolls, besides being converted at low cost, are 
compact and convenient for subsequent hand ng. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDER 


eeediinniil 


See our big line in Catalog No. 
51. It’s yours for the asking. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


18 East 4th St. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in Principal Cities 





| and foll-Wunding\’ CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
3 Machine Headquarters 61 Poplar Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CAMACHINE 
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PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 


— 


SOOTUEGOUOGET AUER EO RGEE 











a ge ne card ——. refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
0 15 years, compared with 2 or years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N.. C., cmc 


: 
TITEL aA LT THT LLL CECLECUCOEUOCOPERLERTULECROOOEESEOROROERE EET OL ELA: 
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@ The dependable uniformity of our Tex- 











standards, of finest 
material, Dandux 
Baskets, Hampers 
and Trucks are pre- 
ferred and recog- 
nized in the textile 
| field. Their superior 
ee construction assures 
ae longer life and more 


tile Aprons has earned an enviable reputa- 





tion, and a steadily growing demand for 
them in the textile field. They are gauge- 
tested for UNIFORMITY at every point; 


not only for uniformity with other aprons 




















ALIN GOSINA YALVIYD 40 


; , ‘ _ | ee @ service—yet costs no 

in the same shipment, but for uniformity i B more than the ordi- 
; nary 

with previous shipments, or with your speci- NO. 100 LAUNDAY BASKET 


fications. They: FIT! C.R. DANIELS, Inc. 44 West St., New York N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
Chicago @ Los Angeles @ Boston © Buffalo © Cincinnati @ Cleveland @ Dalias 
Detroit © Newark © Philadeiphia © Pittsburgh © Daniels, Md. © Other Cities 








For quicker delivery and low prices on open and 





Teal 


closed type leather-aprons, for all long-draf? sys- & ! 
| tems, write— | Then + dawne 


““My husband and I went to town for a show. 
We were caught in a terrific storm. Then it 
dawned on us to stay at a hotel overnight. It 
was a grand escape from traffic problems and a 


: nice little vacation.” 
AP R ¢ \ : : Mrs. Mary C. Brinker, Dormont, Pa. 
| Y g AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
COMPAN FOR A FRESH START 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA | sTOP ATA WT ET 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


Je Yerrell Machine (€o..%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





James F, Notman, Needham, Mass ... .. . N. E. States 

E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. . . Penn., N. Y. and N. J. 

W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal . . . Canada 

Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. . . . . European Agent 
* * 











for 


LEATHER, RUBBER AND FABRIC BELTS 


SAFETY 
STRENGTH 
and 


ECONOMY ype: 


ASSURES PROPER 
BELT MAINTENANCE 


AVOID DELAYS 
USE TALCOTT, THE EASY 
FASTENER 10 APPLY. ES Sh ta 








ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
AND INSIST ON TALCOTT. 


W. 0. & M. W. TALCOTT, INC. 


91 SABIN ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





TALCOTT BELT FASTENERS 





CEOADGREGALALEGOETERERAGCadaReiiaceerteiiers 
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BEAMER OUTPUT 

















The heavy spindle-driven beamer shown above is driven 
through a hydraulically controlled REEVEs Variable Speed Trans- 
mission, which automatically maintains the yarn speed as the 
beam diameter builds up. A manually operated foot pedal con- 
nected to control lever permits operator to bring beamer to slow 
speed for stopping or starting, or for piecing-up ends, inserting 
cut marks, etc. This combination of automatically maintained 
yarn speed and easy adjustment of speed at any time has resulted 
in approximately doubling output of beamer; also eliminates 
overtime previously required. REEVES Variable Speed Drives are 
standard equipment on many different types and makes of textile 
machines, and one of the three basic REEVEs units, shown below, 
can be economically applied to any driven machine in service. 
Write for Catalog-Manual TG-419. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





ACCURATE 
VARIABLE 


Cecemz 
SPEED CONTROL 


















s EET of 


REPRESENTED 


in the South Yea rs nnanesi ~w 


by Bright-Brooks 


Lumber Company, 


sccwe faction to 








. and when you 
arrive, taxi right to the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel — the next best place to your own 
home. If you have ever stopped at the 
Biltmore, we know you'll come again — if 
you haven’t, then try it on this trip and 
| let us prove to you that there really is a 
difference in hotels and hotel service. 


We'll be expecting you! ‘Rates from $3.00 
at LANT4 


BriitTMORE 


SUPREME HOTEL” 





7,000,000 


have gone into Southern 
Textile Mills during the past 22 
ith complete satis- 
the owners. 


here | come! PRINTING PLANT... 











Holt Maple Flooring 





HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY., OCONTO,WISCONSIN 








An Up-to-Date 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a statl of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
probiems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


~The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and: ‘Publishers 
eee ae ae eee eee Georgia 
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LETS LICK THOSE MAINTENANCE WORRIES BY 


ATTENDING HENDERSON'S MAINTENANCE CLINIC ! 


ee a sail 


Here Is How It Will Work: 


Yes sir! You are invited to attend Henderson’s Maintenance 


Clinic that will hold sessions once a month. There will be no tire 
worries, no extra gasoline used because we are coming to see you! 
On the pages of Cotton each month there will be a message from 
Henderson that will be specific about various textile machinery 
maintenance problems. 


As a matter of fact, you can participate in the series and 
actually make the messages more helpful by sending in any sug- 
gestions you might have. Tell us how you have solved different 
maintenance problems. What appears obvious to you might be 
news to a fellow textile man. By pooling our knowledge, we'll all 
— a noose for the Three Unmentionables (need we say 
who?). 


Address your ideas and kinks—questions, too—to the Main- 
tenance Clinic, c/o Henderson Foundry & Machine Company, 
Hampton, Georgia. Let’s hear from you right away! 





—) 


MEET DR. KEE PUM RUNNING 


Director of the Maintenance Clinic 


He is the character through which all 
helpful textile machinery maintenance 
knowledge that falls upon his ears will be 
distributed. Let him Know of your various 








ideas that will help other textile men. We 
| are in this war together, you know. The 
doctor will in turn try to help you with 
any problems you have. Write him now. 


SS 


it. 


STANDARD 


WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
“Water White’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 





Neary L. TEXTILE MACHINERY 


siceaeens 


MERROW se corvoratea 


<n 0 oat oy awe 1894 























Established 
is3s 





For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—~200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Wrtte for details and let ua demonatrate these 
machines on your own fubricea, 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting lts Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD. CONN., U. S. A. 














DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 


S 
i 

L 
§ 

C 
A 
T 
E 
S 





HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. Box 721, Phone 1796, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C,--W. S. Jehnstone,. Charlotte,N.C. 








CEOCOLECCRGROREREERELORGLEL GALLEN 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
er discounts. Page is 8 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 

columns in width. Column width 2% imches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch 
S ee 2. $6.00 
3 inches . 

6 inches — 
10 inches 














Advertisements set 


UNDISPLAYED 
‘‘want ad style.’ Positions wanted .06 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip 


Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 
Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 





Ga., count as eight words. 

















OUTSTANDING 
MILL MAN 
WANTED 


Able to handle all manufacturing and 
technical problems in all departments 
of several mills weaving and process- 
ing all yarns. Must be a digger—defi- 
nitely not an office man. Please an- 
swer only if you have successfully 
held similar position with progressive 
successful manufacturer. We are do- 
ing a good percentage of war work, 
but fully maintaining civilian activi- 
ties. Please outline experience fully 
with salaries received on previous and 
present jobs. Address Box 612, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED: 


Hosiery dyer for number one job. Will 
consider a good second hand. Salaries 
open depending upon ability on past rec- 
ord of the individual. Address Box 614, 
COTTON, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 














POSITION WANTED 


Head full-fashioned hosiery fixer with 28 
years experience. Have had 10 years knit- 
ting experience and 18 years of erecting. 
finishing and fixing on almost all makes 
of machines. Address Box 615, COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








ACCOUNTS 
WANTED 


Well established young aggressive south: 
ern textile organization, servicing the en- 
tire southern textile industry, with rela- 
tion to sizing, dyeing and finishing, is 
open for one or two non-chemical accounts 
with responsible firms. 

In a position to represent on both a sales 
and service basis. 

Facilities for carrying local stocks if nee- 
essary in our plant, sprinkler systemed. 
This will be of interest to firms whose 
organizations have been depleted by war 
necessity. 

Territory thoroughly covered by car, bus, 
train and plane. Address Box 608, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg,, Charictte, N. C. 
$14 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, D. C. 


Paul B. Eaton, Former member 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 














POSITION OPEN 


Wanted—Warping and sizing fore- 
man. Must be thoroughly experi- 
enced on most modern equipment. 
Address Box 611, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








BMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We invite correspondence with employers 
seeking men and men seeking positions. 
Over 40 years in business, serving 
Southern and Northern mills. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 























FOR SALE: 


1 Saco-Loweli Slasher & Warper, with- 
out sising tank. 
1 6-spool Spooler, with extra Tail Block. 


ARTHUR S. BROWN MFG. CO. 
Drawer 1, Tilton, N. H. 








POSITION OPEN 


W anted—Overseer of Spinning and Warp- 
ing for a fancy goods cotton mill. Must be 
a Textile School graduate with several 
years of practical experience. Furnish 
draft status and full details in letter of 
application. Address: Box 613, care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 








YOUR ADVERTISEMENT ON THIS PAGE 
will produce results at small cost. Do you desire 
a position? Do you desire a good man to fill a 
vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business 
or professional card placed before the textile 
industries ? 

Why not try an advertisement on this page of 
COTTON? Its 12,500 copies per month reach the 
textile executives, superintendents and heads of 

ughout the industry. 

Send in your advertisement today 


COTTON Grant Bidg., ’ Atlanta, Ga. 
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TAKE GOOD CARE of your 


LAWLOR Foor equipment 


er : } Every owner of 
- weet Lawlor Scrub- 
} bing, Waxing, 
Polishing Ma- 
chines, Mop 
en and 
Tanks, is cau- - oer. s ee 
tioned to keep ; Se ae — — 
them in best run- - WORLD’S LARGEST RING-MAKING PLANT 
ning order. 


REPAIR PARTS 
AVAILABLE 
Check over all 
your Lawlor Ma- 
chines and equip- 


ment and let us . 
furnish you with | Our 70th year comes at a crucial time in 


any needed re- the world’s history. We’re glad we've 
pair part to keep stuck to “Rings Exclusively” because 
them operating that fact has forced us to do an extra 





MI 


TOOUTOLATOLRCLORORRLELE Ieee 





efficiently. good job to stay in business and grow. 
3 Asa result, in this time of great urgency, 
We want to aid - the Textile Industry is able to obtain 
all our custom- - DIAMOND FINISH rings which are 
ers in every way - literally setting new records for high- 
we possibly can. - production operation. We make all types 





of Holders 


Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY WHITINSVILLE ("4ss> 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 


121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Ill. SPIANIAG & “—“ FREIRG CO. 
apie 7 | ae Makers of Spinning and pepeeaes Swister Rings since 1873 


Hu 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 














iam 
RY PB, 





EN 


For your de-sizing problems — 


= 

= 

Tr) 
a 
our technical men are at your 


aisles pee service ... Write or ‘phone. 


nomitege ee fe 


SHAMROCK 


Cauuat Baskets, Trucks 


Speed-up production — Keep ‘em rolling 
Ask your Jobber TODAY! MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 








WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PENETRANTS 
DETERGENTS 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 


BURK SCHIEA 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





















Production 
Offensive! 


As the United Nations swing into high 
offensive speed on all fighting fronts, 
American Industry backs them up with a 
matching “‘production offensive’. 





Dary’s skilled workmen and representa- 
tives proudly take their place on Victory’s 
assembly line by making and 
selling Dary High Speed Ring 


Travelers! 









Be sure your Spinning room is 
‘on the offensive’”—use Dary 
Travelers always! 


THE DARY RING 
TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON. MASS. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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GLYCERIN 


is rationed. If you are a user of glycerin 
as a hygroscopic agent, you should try 


jae) 


which is almost twice as effective as 


our new 


glycerin. 








It is a heavy, colorless and 


odorless liquid, neutral, non-volatile and 


non-inflammable. I+ is 


NVA 1 SS 





without preference rating. Makes gums 
swell, exerts smoothing effect on starch 
paste, prevents gelatine and glue from 


gelatinizing. 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 





SO Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
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Use A.P.T. Yarn Carriers and you have 14 chances to save - 
money or improve quality and no chances to lose. Even 


if all the chances don‘t Pay out, you'll still be well ahead. 
Here’s what you stand to gain. | 


1. Less Wear on Spindles, be- 


cause these carriers have perfect 


balance and thus reduce vibration. 


They're “built around the hole”, and 
therefore are always concentric with 
the spindle. 


2. No Distortion of Carriers 
from steaming or similar causes. 
They're impregnated for water 


repellency 


3. No Splinters. Smooth hard 
surface does not catch yarn, 


4. Free but Controlled Deliv- 
ery. A natural result of smooth sur- 
face, deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions and freedom from distortion. 
5. Practically No Chipping or 
Splitting, because of “built up” con- 
struction, —layer on layer of tough 
Paper glued together. 


6. No Slippage on Spindle. 
Have perfect spindle cling due to 


resiliency, 


7. Resiliency. Even if bent by 
abusive handling, these carriers will 
usually straighten out on the spindle. 


8. Saving in Power in some cases 


; due to light weight. 


9. Minimum Breakage, due to 
great strength in view of light weight. 


10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, 
splintering, etc. 

11. No Static, which is often a 
great advantage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some 
cases due to comparatively thin wall 


and small diameter (if desired). | 


13. Yarn Protection due to ab- 
scence of splinters or rough places, 


14, Ultimate Low Cost due to 
Operation economies, long life, etc. 


* 


INVESTIGATE THEIR POSSIBILITIES FOR YOUR PURPOSES 
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AMERICAN PAPER TUBE Dot 
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FASTOGENE 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCT 
Srops BLEEDING OF DIRECT COLORS 
Turittine RESULTS 


On RAYON AND COTTON 


GeneRALLy APPLIED 
EirHer IN PRINTING OR DYEING 
Nor SURPASSED 
* Ever AVA/LABLE 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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From parachutes to uniforms to gun-covers, the Armed 






Forces count on the textile industry for dependable equip- 
ment ... which they get. And the textile industry counts 
on Veeder-Root for the facts-in-figures that help keep this 
production up to schedules and specifications ... as well 
as simplify payroll make-up and provide a platform of 
parity for wage payment. These Veeder-Root figures, 
continuously and accurately supplied, are indispensable 
expediters on the biggest job the industry has ever done. 
And if your mill needs closer control of production to 
speed war contracts, then you can count on Veeder-Root 


to help you in every possible way. 


oa ” a 


VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 PICK COUNTERS 
are helping thousands of weave rooms 
to roll out millions of yards of loom- 
age of evenly maintained quality. And 
they provide their own protection against 
obsolescence by their quick convertt- 
bility, right in the mill, from 2 to 
3-shift counters (as shown). 
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VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


af, Buenos Aires, Mexico City: In England: (new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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